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Boys’ Schools 
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eukeod Military 
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4 preparal sol that pursues sound ed- 
ucational nethe ind provides a_ thorough 
training for i and body. Located in the 
beaut iful hill mtry of Connecticut, con 
venient to New York, the situation is ideal 

Evers powel bent toward the complete 
development of h stude Classes are pur 
posely small vs are assured individual 
consideratior ’ very teacher Instructors 
are chosen for thet moral force as well as for 
their skil 

The localit rmits every kind of outdoor 
sport and the gymnasium is well ecraipped for 
all indoor erci Summer Camp For 
catalog addr 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal 
New Canaan, Connecticut 











MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR _ = fag pity 









2 minute m Ne mm Long Island Sound 
A beautiful campus of 16 acres on 
shippan teste Sti smatond, Conn. Junior 

Det ; 4 





individual 
Splendid opportunity for 
physical development 
es and outdoor sports; 
baseball football 
Large gymnasium 
For cata- 
address 


vith much 


es 
Fett ‘Ww. W. MASSEE 


iat ‘Shippan Point 
Sa rsoal wy Stamford, 
Conn. 
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MILFORD 
yreparatory school for boys of 
nerly The Rosenbaum School 


16 and 
Small 





ASS€ d individual instruction. Minimum tui- 
tion including room and board for the entire school 
year, $2.000 


Samuel B. Rosenbaum, Principal, Milford, Conn. | 


and We 


Will Tell Yo 


u 





| I 


| York. 





N this issue of Harper’s Bazar, there are announce- 
ments of 58 boys’ schools. 
From Maine to Florida. 
been personally visited by our representatives. 


| for information to those which seem to meet your par- 
ticular requirements. If you find it difficult to make a 
choice, we shall be glad to help you. 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 


| HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 
119 WEST 40th STREET 


From California to New 
These schools have 
Write 





NEW YORK CITY 














\ ILITARY organization, began in 1861. High moral tone. Lovely 
lawns. (Gymnasium. Athletic park sible and Physical Culture 
emphasized Honor System. Celebrated climate. Outdoor classes 
Limited numbers. Sports in variety. 340 acres. A modern school with 
an ancient name, fame and history. Send for catalogue. 
Cot. Preston Lewis Gray, President, Box 7, Mebane, N. C. 


BINGHAM SCHOO 


AN IDEAL BOYS’ SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 


MEBANE, N. C. 
ESTABLISHED 1793 





Junior 
Military Academy 
Elevation 1200 Feet 


A 





Lecated on the Cumberland 
Plateau in a small village two 
miles trom railway Wholesome 
enviroment, free from ‘‘movie’ 
shows, auto rides, corner gro- 
ceries, ete., makes discipline un- 


usually satisfying. Military 
tem adapted to needs of young 
boys. Seven buildings. Electric 
lights Steam heat. Perfec 
sewerage. Wonderful chalybeate 
Water Healthfulness remark- 
able Nurse and housemother 
Curriculum covers work of the 
t igi poleprt ay “pe and sec 
choo! 
EN 


sys 


Capacity sixty cac wy INDIVIDU ry ATT 


TION DAY AND NIGHT Charges, $425 
For illustrated catalog address 

Ccl. L. L. Rice, President 
Box 135, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee. 











Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
t War 


R. 0. T. C. under ir Department 
43rd year. In Blue Ric an Mountains, 1300 feet 
iltitude Four hours from Wa hington Prepare 
for universities and busine life Small classes 
nd individual attention secured through faculty ot 
me teacher for every ten cadet New $250,000 
| fireproof buildings. Swimming pool and all athletic 
Rate, $600 Annual Spring Eneampment For 
catalog write 


| Major sa H. Hudgins, Principal, Box 418 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 
College Preparatory and home scl boys i 
healthful Piedmont section — of virginia Full 
Commercial Courses fire proof Administra 
tion Building, Barracks complete Gymnasium 
ready by Fall Tuition 5.00 For catalogue 
address Col. E. S. LIGON, President 

Box M, Blackstone, Va. 


FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the St. Johns River 30 miles south of Jack- 
sonville Soys from 8 to 15 years. Outdoor fea 
ures all the year round 


COL. GEO. W. HULVEY, Supt. 


Magnolia Springs, Florida 





THE COCHRAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS | &* 






Laon [sland Sour !. One hour from N. Y. City 
Xho for a limited number of boys, Small 
lasse uctive physical training. Progressive 
methods t address, William T. Cochran, 
Headmaster. 166 6 East Ave.. Norwalk, Connecticut. 
TON 

= RIDGEFIELD 


A 
hi 






country school 
lighlands of the 
ires 50 miles from New 





Mi ene. Beet 
rel "50 


Roland 1. Mulford,Ph. D., Headmaster 


CARMEL HALL 








soarding & Day School for Younger Boys. 
rom) New Haver 17 Acres, 4 Buildings 
rik Mill Board, tuit aundry and mending 
00. Boys’ Summer Camp, Lake Congamond, Mass 
William H. Janes, Headmaster, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


ALLEN- CHALMERS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





A - count y training, nine miles 
d 5 Ou e successful in lead- 
i ng co ) bes ar te hools Robust minds in 
i 1 Lower Schools. Booklet 

Thomas Chalmers. A.B., D.D., Director 


G32 Waltham St West Newton, Mass. | 





FENNSYLYANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 
Pokinsehal Cavalry Artillery 
Rencore pe Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Com- 
parate Ji , Prey ory Division and 
fte . Se tor boys from twelve , 
Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Box 525, Chester, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 





Mo Senior and Junior Deparimenis 
wry a g 

rith tar 0 : 

q At ra Mo ite rates 
hiccns rthur E Brown, ‘Headmaster 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 








FRANKLIN and MARSHALL ACADEMY 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Founded 1787 








eges and Technical 

quipment and good 

t. Old established 

noderate terms. Cat 

Dat interest to college 
equest. Address 

Box 408 “Edwin. M. "tiie, Princ'pal 








Noble and Greenough School 


For boys. Nine miles from Boston on Charles 
River. An old college preparatory school with 
finest New England traditions. Experienced 
faculty who are masters in boy training. One 


ao beautifully adapted to 


mansion. Gymia 


hundred acres of 
school purposes 


stone 


Athletic 


sium, Boathouse Fields. For informa 
tion address 

CHARLES WIGGINS, 2nd, Headmaster 
Dedham Mass. 











“‘WILLISTON—A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientifie school. Di- 
rected work and play Junior School for young 
beys A distinct school in its own building 

separate faculty Address Ar “pan 3 Gal 
braith Principal, tox oH Easthamptor Mass 


Tome School 


A National Boarding School for Boys. On the 
Susquehanna, between Philadelphia and Balti 
more. College Board standards, faculty of spe 
cialists. Single Rooms, Gymnasium, swimming 
pool and all athletics 
Modern granite 
buildings. Heavy - Murray Peabody Brush, 
endowment per Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
mits low rate Maryland 





© 











Snyder Outdoor School 


for Boys 
Fall and Spring on 
LAKE JUNALUSKA 1n the 
NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 
Winter—January to March—on 
Captiva IsLAND 
in FLORIDA near FORT MYERS 
Outdoor life in the Salt Air and on the 
Salt Water. Cruising, Fishing, Hunting. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Separate Group for Young Boys 
Beautifully illustrated Catalog on request. 


CLARENCE ELMER SNYDER, A.M. 
935 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 








THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


suilt by the U Government. Half-million- 
dollar plant. Trains for college or for business 
life 67-acre ¢ athletic fields, splendid 
equipment camp a feature. I Ss 
Army officer detailed. Students from 26 states 
last year. Write for catalog, giving age of boy. 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 520 - - Columbia, Tenn, 


8. 
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STAUNTON 


Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from States last session. Largest 





4 



































Private Academy in the East. Boys, 10 to 20 
years old, prepared for Business, Universities 

Academies. Rated Honor School 
bu the War Department; the first school in the 


South to receive this rating 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the famous Shenandoah Valley 
Separate building and special teachers for younger 


| 
| oF Gorernment 
| 
| 
| 


boys Military training develops obedience, 
health and manly carriage Fine, shady lawns, 
eymnasium Wimming pool and athletie park. 
Daily drill Boys from homes of refinement 
only desired Personal, individual instruction 
by our tutorial system feademy 62 years old 


$600,000 p ant, 

proot ‘ S600 

COL. THOS. ‘H. 
Box B, Kable 


full equipment, absolutely fire 
Illustrated catalog 
L, B.S., President 


RUSSEL 
Station, Staunton, Va. 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ULVER 


Culver men _ learn 
leadership. The pro 
per percentage ot 
work and play. Mod 
ern studies prepare 
for college or busi 
ness. Kighty-three 
per cent of Culver 
men enter college 

All sports and many 
unusual features. 


For catalog, address 


The 
SECRETARY 
CULVER, 


Indiana 











P AGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


a Big School for Little Boys 
you 








Pa takes ing wys 
ye yung as six) and starts 
them on to strong, intelli- 
gent manhood school 
of boy sympathy 
inspiration Lady teachers 
| up to fifth rack The 
| little fellows have the af- 
} fectionate care and atten- 
| tion of exceptional House 
Mothers Thoroughness in 
| fundamentals insisted up- 
on Military training gives 
orderliness and manly 
bearing No high-school 
course 


Send for the new Page catalog. 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Head- 

master, Route 7, Box 948, 
Los Angeles, California 














INSTITUTE 
Tenn 
and your boy to 
school which will 
Military Institute 
Military Schc 
you tw choose Wisely. Write 


TENNESSEE MILITARY 

82, Sweetwater, 

You owe re society, yourself, 

with utmost care 

mould him. 
he South's 

Our catalog will help 


NORTHWESTERN - Endowed 
MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY 


= 








| Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methods offered by 
this College Preparatory School will prove of in 
terest to discriminating parents 
L. &. P. DAVIDSON, President 
SCHOOL Boys “—— 15 CAMP 
One hour fre Chi in Lake, Wis 


ibis “a Seite ‘Illinois 


Powder Point School 


will understand your boy 
instruction. Clean, apps 
between boys and masters, 
courses, Ages 10 to 19. Number 


sn 


54 King Caesar Road 


-and help him to understand himself. 
athletics for every 

Prepares for 
limited 


Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 


Thorough 
boy. Clearest understanding 
college and gives strong general 
to sixty. Convenient to Boston, 


Duxbury, Mass. 








WOR 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 





CESTE 


89™ YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 
250 ALERT BOYS 22 COMPETENT MEN 


CADEMY 


19" 


UPPER SCHOOL 14-19 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 12-14 


















|} Prepares for 





| 
















| SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 

Colleges, West Point and Annapolis 

University of California’s highest scholastic rating. 

Christian influences Land and water sports all 

year, Summer session July 1-September 1. Catalog. 

Address President, Box H, Pacific Beach Sta. 
San Diego, California. 





Ba ylor School 


Offers ay: looking boys the means, of true suc- 
in life—a thorough education. mall classes, 
experienced instr Careful eos al attention 
ntials that prepares boys for college 
r business Every takes part in physical ex- 
Football, baseball, track, tennis, volley 
swimming and beating Well-equipped 
gymnasium Out-of-door life Separate buildings 
for younger boys For catalog address the school, 
Station A,’”’ Chattan Tenn 


ess 
t 
o € 


ball, golf 





FA, 
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ticable, 
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Schools 


at one 


—our results. 


write Ou 


intensel 


owing 


Philadelphia 
| 1432 No. Broad Street Scottish Rite Temple 


as 


instructive 


Professional Schools 





COSTUME and 
MILLINERY 
DESIGN 


F YOU 
as well 


call 


would spend a charming 


hour, 


of our schools and 


| permit us to demonstrate our work 


If to call is imprac- 


York head 


ri 


T 
ew 


| quarters for a complimentary copy 


y interesting book, 


| profitable profession 
| Millinery Design; as 
demand 


| sional designers. 


FASHION ACADEMY, INC. 
21 East 79th Street, Studio H.B. 7 


Costume 


Hartman, America’s I 
Designer. From it you 
all about that wondertul 


also 


for 


The Secret of Costume Design by 


*9remier 
will learn 
new and 
and 
about the 
profes- 


San Francisco 


in 























IOl PARK AVE 


Che NEW YORK SCHQGOL 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
“NEW YORK CITY 


i 


Correspondence Courses 


Compl 
riod 
composit 


sty 


ete 
les, 
ion 


etc 


instruction in pe- 
color 


harmony, 
\mateur 


and professional courses. 


Start 


any time 





Send for Catalogue A 
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WE SOLICIT YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
BEFORE DECIDING YOUR SCHOOL 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons. Pres. Begins Sept. 8th 
and offers authoritative trainirg in 

all art professions. 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, 


York & Paris 


NewYork 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM alse Hon 



















Room 409, 


of the Art , r 
Miss “KATHERINE B CHILD, Director 
349 Newbury Street, 


Boston 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 





Mass 








New 
I r 





R M 


Satu 


The Art Students’ League 


of New York 


York City 
an Fine Ar 


Summer 
s Bld 


Announcement of Summer Schools 


School 
4 | W 


The Woodstock Summer School hp Digg os 
I Ila 


rw 


have b 


Harper’s Bazar 


Cen 


Professional Schools 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL*/° 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 











ONE-YEAR COURSE includes t il onon hus training, preparing for superior positior 
TWO-YEAR COURSE for students not desiring college bt ut Wish ng a cultural and busit educati 
SIX MONTHS’ COURSE executive tra g for col en and women with bus 

Attract homie xelu e re t ial sectior yet arneuthie: to Boston's ma: 

wetiviti Cat 


247 Berkeley Street, near Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Located also in New York City and Providence, R. I. 


BALLARD 











Established 50 Years 


SECRETARIAL COURSE 


Day and Evening Classes 


#Mliss Conklin’s 


Secretarial School SCHOOL 610 Lex. Ave., at 53d St. 
, y Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 
A Sel l I t g 
ce ae ee THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
. Seaton. 3 SECRETARIES 
S 1 Bu ng THREE MONTHS INTENSIVE COURSE 
1 u , \ } Stucke nts enter on any late Individual instruc 








t ! Graduates re steTes 
342 Madison Avenue Vv. M. Wheat, Director 





ta cro a WANTED 








Ja ica Hospital offers a two year CMDe:. 
tw months course Uniforms, books %, 

board, room and was furnished, $15.00 veo 8 
per month first year $20.00 per month M S - 
ed CONSERVATORY 9 USI 

4 r mn n r ndividual | Ins ruction. Hersonal Sv 

The Hospital is t t nutes from Ne ur. Indi Lao ; . saree teste? appli : 
York City Home surround nd go ‘ “ 0 voretieal atic > 
care b hospital uthorities Good work Pra g i and Dept. 

ured after lua \d ss Du] e W Pupils’ Symphony Orch 

1 i K ‘ th Univ if Pa. Dor- 
} rica Hos } . N.Y 1 for W ! nstruction the year round. 


BS, Director 
Philadeligiaia, Pa. 


; Write r book 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS — CoM 
THE ELIZABETH GENERAL HOSPITAL Box B, Broad and Reed Streets, 











Groton, Mass 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 





58 W. 57th Street, New York 
MODERN COLOR 
BOSTON, Mass., 47th year begins Oct. 2nd ai De ae “i ‘, ies nod = al a pe ee 


e-Study Courses 


OF Fue. ARTS 


I ' D ntir Lu 
F. A. 1 y, Wo - PY. Thor A. K Costume Design 
be ts, eee a : ge ba age 3 D Illustration and Anatomy 
Sel i 7 ng Sel hi I cir- Resident Course by Mail 
] 


, Unusual 


j ire 
A. F. BROOKS, Manager 607 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 












DESIGN DeLUXE with 
P. hapranapehi BROWN 

















Our I Oo courses 3 to 4 months) include PLUS 
pr ng, the per use of Fabrics, Psychology of Line, 
( Ornamentations with Parisian Technique 
Our G ng placed daily autheritative positions in the 
Ww nd commercialize their ability far above the 
ave) 

] , ’ he k by Clement Brown which con- 
sis 1 th S¢ nun fashion L/esigning 1 now ready 
Send $10 to New York Studio and a copy will be sent by return mail, 









Three Famous Studios Open All Year 


620 Fifth Avenue 33 Rue St. Roch 
New York City Paris, France 


BROWN’S 


Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















Send for FREE 
booklet H.B. 7A 














The Art 
Box H 








Students’ 
215 West 


League 
St., 


57th 


of 


New York 
New York 














SALON STUDCOSE 












& to desirable 
lidate : i Ww t Sot.00 S pive at 
t a@iths, $15.00 ! THE ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS 
firs md i yea $20 per n tl I -Vear ensive vocati sultural course i 
t ‘ Rexist i School Address Ora j fatfors n i ic ‘Art Pantomime 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES uid Esthetic Dancing, Physical Culrur Faculty 
Elizabet! New Jersey of specialists. Re ay pupils. For Book 
t, address Maud ‘Gatenell Hicks, B.L.1., Director 
rmerly n of Faculty Emerson College 
a raorteee FOR YOUR DAUGHTER f Oratory ay F nirt ld St., Boston, Mass | 
dbo ddd EXPENSE 
1 1 year high school or : | 
gg vo ; — = meh J’ THE FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO OF ILLUS 
|books, full ma aig al «Ae TRATION. 208 East 19th Street, New York. Short: 
-. . practical « a ranches of commercia 
" Hahnemann’ Hospital Schor - a istration w rate oe 
s ¢ > Catskill t nider supe 
.! : : ” of ormerly of Pratt ‘h sti cute 
Eurollment i 
DESIGNING and MILLINERY 
Schoo! of Rendosage Architecture for Women Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
oh miles fron \ or home use Day and Eve Classes 
s tra g for i lelightful aril Call f particulars McDowell Dress 
r i ble profess \ aking and M ry Schools. Estab. 1876. Char 
Coursese Lands Architecture, Hort tered under Regetits S West 40th St x. ¥ 
ulture Plantir ay ! 
AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 


EDITH YOUNG ART SCHOOL | 


Methods Highly Endorsed 


| 24 miles from Philadelphia 


Miss Devereux 


personally 


| 
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Professional Schools 





i ae 
Natural valent 2°] 
or CArt. . 

Organized, Made Available 

to Industry a Comminnn 

an irected into P 

Channels . aying 
wentieth Yeai Begi ns 5 Sep = 6th 

Submit Drawings at ones 


or Directors’ Examinat RO 
CHICAGO ACADE 
OF FINE ARTs 


CARL N.WERNTZ_~Divectc 


81 East Madison Street Chicago, {Il 


Special Schools 


FHE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
For ee ¥ af and Partially Deaf. Mt. Morris Pk 
be Y. City Kindergarten t 5 ze En- 
trance “ refined boarding and 
home atmosphere Large facult I 

ition Outdoor gymnasiur I 1 
by Oral and Auricular me ‘ 

ur years u cepted, ¢ lucati I 

th year opens Octot rd 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 9-15 YEARS 
Individual Instruetior 
70 Vrospect St Portchester, N y 


Tel. Portchester 1556 M 


FLORENCE SISOTINGALS SCHOOL 


BACKWARD ‘CHILDREN 


cAvewe®. > 
Correspo and “ pect 
Rudo 1 “ Ss. Frice Prin - 


THE BINGHAMTON Lange gd acuoe. 


An ideal private home-sch« bac k- 
vard and mental defectives Ay y 
il Culture Manual training and all branches. 
pen year around. Terms $75 pet 
) and Mrs. Avaust A. BoLpt, Supt 


New York, Bing 112 Fairview Ave 


hamton, 


hap BACKWARD CHILDREN 








‘ st. Write 
RUTH MARCHAND. “Eeeeutian Psychologist, 





100 St. Claire Ave., Spring Lake Beach, New Jersey 


‘The Bancroft School 





} 
For Mentally Subnormal Childre 

One of the oldest and best schools of ‘ts alle 

tence. For catalog address Box 165, Ha Sd fleld N J. 

E. A. Farrington, M.D Jenzia Coulson Cooley. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Individual training will develop t 

not progress satisfactorily 

Miss Woods’ School, Box 152, Langhorae, ood 
n entor 


Mollie Woods Hare, Prinicpal. 


Sook let 


COSTUME and MILLINERY DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


For children who need special p il care 
; pn ainda 

or individual instruction Ten acre estate 
Box B. Devon, Pa, 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 
For ld ; 
= require 
ntio ‘ 
In termedi ate 


instru ti 
lergartet r 
I nan iar ar "1 d mest 
t home r t 
ne pee ar 
‘Box B. Glenside, 


phy 
indivi dual 





- hila 
* Mrs. J. BR 
SR. Hedley, MD.. ae 


Hedley, Principal, 


STANDISH wance . 


irls requ ; 
A : = 





ual uctio1 Inti ite 

usual vantage 

Al M MYERS. Princ l re 
Haz G. CULLINGFORD "Assist ! Moan, 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


= wai 
oll permit ite ca 
lime Miss os ¢. Morse Prine 
31 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, a 





ited 
























w= 


ne 











Do You 








f . e . 
i Profesional Schools Professional Schools 
Physical Education 
an for fine position. i THE 
pane, vg, gyMeasiti. win Garland School 
. Write for catalo 
ee of Homemaking 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL A special ool which qualifh ' rls to 
COLLEGE > yy EDUCATION preside over al ‘a miabntai ll lered 
t educa homes One al two-year iwmemaking 
a oe j Grand Blvd., Chicago ca rst a a e. ane . Aer Pic) ot 4 ' ae 
I ind Prey t I 
( L Vu ( 
. Serving of Meal Stories and HI 1 
Vork for Childre 1 many other vital 
Physical Education for Women eedeat saphoake Winect tae Maeno aieanen 
ACCREDSTED ma sl pu x into pra 
f pl cal ed principles taught Catalog requ 
teacl Achar 
Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Director 
1 4y 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
-< t dal rat 
Chicago PNermal School of Physical Education THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 
Address Registrar, Box 30, rr Som sensibion : 
5026 Greenwocd Avenue, Chicago, II. ied. sea Bt alt : ; “ - om to women. 


Massacul 
F r wor 
Medical Gymnast P 
4 1 s 





The Sargent Schoo 


Established LSS] 
D. A. SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten- Primary 


fa ‘ EX 
Address Miss Harriette 
Nine B, New York University Bldg., 


Square, New York City. 


Wish to 


Posse sone School of Gymnastics 


MISS ILLMAN’S SCHOOL for Kindergartners 
J Se rs Graduate ¢ Prima 


Enter One of the 


Professions ? 





























background of eulrur . t etaria 
other ings day pupil \ 
Euphemia €E. McClintock. M. A., 

4 Chestnut St Boston. Mass. 


7 . ur gular cours 
: Summer Camp 
! | ears Secnendins ! ge ldress 


MRS. oem LESLEY WOLFARD 
Massachusetts, Cambridge, 29 Everett St. 


for Physical 





Principal, 


Lesley School of Household Arts 


The Miss Farmer School of ee 


Education 
1 ‘ 
oklet on request Co ol "i Tech que for the hom 
a W. SARGENT for we nonts 
cours ‘Miss Alice Bradley. 
Principal, 30 " baateenaen gf Fo Boston, Mass 


Training School WORCESTER ee, Mosme-makl Sc none. 
York University . ormal ar 
1 | Except ookery 
positions f gradu t Dl 
Melissa Mills, Prin., py ( 





Washington 


A course of forty k 
structure,and writing rof 







ions in the histo 


e-like Stu Dr. d. Rerg Esenwein, for years 
idd 150-page catalogue free, 
I 1000 Pine St THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCTLOOL 
y , Dr. Eseowein Dept. 19 Springfield, Mass. 





SHORT- STORY WRITING 
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Thes 4 Sch ools Will Prepa re 


You 


Professional Schools Professional Schools 


Yvette 
Guilbert 


SCHOOL 3 THEATRE 








SCHOOL oe THEATRE 


| A combined dramatic school and stock 
company Acting classes directed by 
professional producers and = actors 
Scenic design and production classes 
Frequent performances by advanced 
students directed by members of the 
Board and Council 


Board of Advisory 








New York Fourth Year Managers Council 
< . Wat HAMPDEN FRANK Cav 
Octobe 2 1922 to \pril, 1923 Crake Thi Mase ELsip Fenausc 
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Theres a rhythm in Victor dance music 
that brings joy with every step 


And no wonder! The best dance orchestras make Victor 
Records—Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, The Benson 
Orchestra of Chicago, Club Royal Orchestra, Joseph C. 
Smith and His Orchestra, The Virginians, All Star Trio 
and Their Orchestra, Hackel-Bergé Orchestra, Internation- 
al Novelty Orchestra, and other favorite organizations. And 
such records played as only the Victrola can play them 






make dance music a perpetual delight. 
Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500. 
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“The Improvised Cage” 
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AGE 


over, translated 
the French 


Wy imagination has taken me, this time, to a shady 
park where summer sings its love songs with the buoy- 
To relieve the heat, there is a 
fountain in the center of an open space, outlined in sil- 


avt warbling of birds. 


houette against a background of sun-bathed foliage 
Two little girls, in light frocks, have left the cool shade 
of the trees, in pursuit of a beautiful bird. At last they 
plan a way to capture it. They let the water of the 
fountain overflow so that, falling like rain over the edge 
of the bowl, a cage is formed, inside of which flutters the 


bird, taken captive. Then, indeed, they are quite happy 


But, though the pleasures of childhood pass, recollections 
of such pleasures linger long in the memory, and grown- 


ups often use the same ideas for their amusement as do 

My thoughts follow 

who enjoyed capturing the bird, and I now see her on one 
/ & 


children one of these little girls 
of the first steps of life’s staircase, in a beaded crinoline, 
Of course, 
it is not difficult to escape from this thin skirt, nor was 
But the 
bird will fly away with its bright plumage wet, while 


under which she has imprisoned two lovers. 
it dijiicult for the bird to leave its watery cage. 


the lovers can save themselves, but with broken hearts 
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PARISIENNE AT 


POLO 


GAMES 























The lean polo ponies, with their compact movements and 
their beautiful play of muscle, crash across the field with 
the sunlight picking out burnished mauve and copper high- 
lights on their shining quarters. The Parisienne, with the 
free long-limbed grace of the race-horse, presents another 
type of motion—sustained, restful and gracious. She 
floats by in light draperies under her exotic-looking oiled 
paper parasol; when she moves, many eyes leave the 
game and remember only her young supple grace. 
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Mystery Yarn 


As Ever You Read 


Tuere Are Two Parts 


Tus Is THE First 


A brisk, breezy, all-round sort of person 


is this accomplished 


Lanier, who writes of the familiar Long 
Island marshes with a happy blend of 
mystery, romance and modernity. 
round of a ripe experience that 


the bac kg 
ranges through civil 


many phases of publishing work, hi 
tosses off with equal ease and charm a 
treatise on health, a history of banking, 
or a mystifying, frivolous and altogether 
taking tale like “The Runaway Pearls.” 


As Rollicking a 


son of 


engineering 
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Sidney 


From 


and 
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THE RUNAWAY PEARLS 


By 


RUNABOUT motor-boat raced westward 

down the inlet. Daylight showed beneath 

her bow, thrust clear of the water. 

Her sea-sled bottom coasted rather 

than cleft the surface; but white 

plumes of ridged and tossing water 

trailed far astern, and the twin waves she hurled 

to right and left leaped out in a widening V far 
behind. 

She was thirty feet long, with scant six feet of 
beam; and the high-pitched whining engine was 
using the power of a hundred horses to whirl her 
along a little faster than the swiftest thoroughbred 
ever galloped. The bridge across to the beach city, 
under which she had passed five minutes before, 
was already part of a remote picture; a few mo- 
ments more at this rate would bring her to the 
ocean and the miles of shore hotels and cottages. 

Young Gresham seemed to be interested neither 
in these matters nor in the craft he ran. He sat in 
the upholstered seat, his hands resting on the auto- 
mobile steering-wheel, looking off toward the ridge 
of land beyond the marsh, where he got occasional 
glimpses of fine houses set amid elaborately land- 
scaped grounds. South of the inlet there was a 
sand-spit, merely high enough to hide the view of 
the sea; but just here a cluster of low dunes lay 
between the waterway and the expanse of salt 
marsh. These were crowned with a thicket of green 
bushes, amid which a couple of trees stood out 
against the general flatness. 

\s he gazed steadily that way, a dip between 
the hummocks momentarily notched a huge brick 
mansion on the far shore, next to the Club. A 
!rown appeared on Gresham’s face. 

“Yep, that’s it,” said he aloud. The frown deep- 
ened. “Though what difference it makes—” 

His head turned slowly back as he studied these 
dunes while the boat still darted west. 


THEN, with a sudden resolution, he threw out 

"the clutch and swung the runabout around in a 
wide circle to the right. Her way carried her across 
to the edge of the channel, opposite a patch of 
sandy beach. Anchoring here, he waded ashore. 
From a strap over his shoulder hung a leather case. 

It seemed very still and silent after the swift 
motion and the throbbing whir of the powerful 
motor. The top of the dune, too, was much fur- 
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ther away than he had realized. But, under com- 
pulsion of the idea which had come to him out 
there, he started for the spot he had marked. For 
a hundred steps he slopped through shoulder-high 
marsh-grass rising from glistening slippery black 
mud where mussel shells crackled beneath his feet ; 
then over a tongue of dry ground covered with 
wire-grass, and across a damp flat overgrown with 
low bushes. Searching about, he found a drift- 
wood plank on which he managed to cross the 
treacherous little oozy drain. Presently he was 
twisting back and forth up the gradual slope of the 
dune, through chance openings in the impenetrable 
thicket of bayberry, which rose to two or three 
times his height, trees instead of bushes, shutting 
him in on every side and frequently meeting over- 
head in a tunnel of close greenery. 

Bending double, forcing his way through the 
scrub, raked by the scraggly branches, stumbling 
over the uneven ground, wet with sweat—he 
finally plunged through the edge of this tangle into 
an open space. The full sunlight and fresh May 
breeze were more than welcome. In growing sur- 
prise he looked about. . 


E stood on the crest of the irregular dune, 

twenty-five or thirty feet above the level of 
the marsh. Over the bare pale gray sand long 
trailers of Virginia creeper ran in all directions, the 
diminishing leaves and undulating stems and spi- 
raled tendrils making intricate, vigorous patterns. 
A cup-shaped hollow beside him was carpeted with 
a close growth of some gray-green mossy plant, 
the tips crisped brown between sun above and sand 
below. Two old, crooked, windblown wild cherry 
trees rose high above the bayberry wall behind, 
while between columnar cedars to southward there 
were glimpses of blue ocean over the lower growth. 
On three sides lay miles of marsh, widening to the 
northeast where it met the bay; and close at the 
base of a hummock-like promontory, stretching 
out from where he stood, gleamed a shallow pond 
of many acres, of the sort beloved by shore birds. 
Indeed, as his eye followed its fantastically irregu- 
lar shape, and the narrow drain rising in reeds be- 
side it and winding away to Crooked Creek, .the 
shrill call of yellowlegs came to his ears—a bunch 
of “summers” bound north. 
“Why, it’s as unexpected as a roof-garden on a 


LANIER 


downtown skyscraper,’ muttered the man. “Na- 
ture’s just kept a secret wild place here, right in 
the midst of things, to play with.” 

The dune island was in truth an untouched lit- 
tle world to itself, cut off by salt meadow and the 
network of creeks on all sides. Yet a couple ot 
miles to right and left began vast seashore resorts, 
with thousands upon thousands of cottages; and 
one could look across the marsh into the lawns and 
gardens of the big estates. He could even see the 
Club polo-field where he had often played in other 
days. It was exposed and open to the world, this 
dune-—-yet it seemed a magic, fourth-dimensional 
islet, remote, unreachable and unobserved, though 
surrounded by every-day activities. One felt that 
adventure and romance must still abide here, ab- 
surd as they might be over yonder beside the oiled 
and cement roads. Even the sounds came from 
outside: the pervading murmur of the surf on the 
distant beach, the ravenous screeching of gulls and 
terns above the inlet, the mellow whistle of a 
meadow-lark floating over from grassy fields. He 
looked about at the unimagined growth springing 
from the dry sand, and drew a deep breath of the 
pungent, aromatic bayberry scent that mixed with 
odors of hot sand and tidal marsh. 

Then he sat down deliberately at the top of the 
slope, drew out a pair of field-glasses, and lev- 
eled them at the great brick house he had observed 
from the boat. 


FoR hours he sat there, unmoving, hunched-up, 

watching as he had crouched many a time on 
Newfoundland barrens, while waiting for caribou 
to move from the spruce “tucks” to the drinking 
ponds. 

And at last what he waited for came in sight. It 
was little enough—merely a figure in white that 
passed from the veranda back of the brick house, 
across the lawn, through a Japanese garden, 
and down to the edge of a water channel. Only a 
very powerful glass would have made anything at 
all of it. Yet Robert Gresham sat as rigid as if he 
were in truth locating some wary game. Nor did 
he stir for a long time after the figure had disap- 
peared. In fact, the sun was just setting when the 
zoon of the runabout’s motor again sounded over 
the inlet. Any one observing would have seen her 
suddeniy leap forward like a spurred horse and 
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shoot away, in the direction from which she had 
come, at something more than forty miles an hour. 

A week later Gresham had bought a strip of 
sand and mud which took in the bayberry 
dune—also a probable lawsuit in a title as tangled 
as the growth 

Untroubled by this, he devoted himself to build- 
ing matters. The result, in another six weeks, was 
a low bungalow that snuggled down into the open 
space upon the hummock where he had watched so 
absorbedly. Its roof and sides were of a green 
that blended into the thicket. All the materials 
had come by water from the beach city, so that 
the aristocracy who used the bathing beach to 
westward hardly noticed either the building opera- 
tion or the finished structure 

A porch ran all around it. Beyond that every- 
thing was untouched Even the hurried work 
had been easy to accomplish compared with that 
simple saving of the place's natural charm: half a 
dozen masons and carpenters had to be “fired” 
before the rest got the idea that creepers and bay- 
berries were taboo. But he had succeeded. It was 
as if the bungalow had been dropped into place 
from aloft without disturbing the dune and its 
wilderness garden. The only external change was 
a broad path to the inlet, meeting a waterway 
from the channel scooped out by the Improve- 
ment Company’s big dredger under stress of bri- 
bery. A boat-house, just large enough to hold the 
runabout, a motor-skiff and a canoe, crouched at 
this landing 


W HEN it was all done, Gresham looked upon 

it and found it He began to spend 
time, fetching supplies 
meals, in a watching of 


good 
outside of 
tireless 


most of his 
and getting 


the brick house. Doubtless his mind wa; busy 
the while. Even so, it was an odd enough way 
for an active young man to occupy his days 


There was nobody but himself to remark on this, 
and if it seemed odd to him, he made no sign 
Before long, though, he became conscious that 
this occupation, however necessary for some hid 
den reason, was not solving a certain insistent 
problem which confronted him. 

Generally about sunset he would set out in 
the canoe, paddle around to one of the chan- 
nels leading northward, and explore the serpen- 
tine windings of Crooked Creek and its many 
branches, which veined the marsh between his 
dune and the mainland. He would drift with the 
tide, or paddle silently in and out, amid a busy 
enough life of herons and muskrats and the 
bustling wrens and sparrows in the tall rushes that 
screened his passage; but except for a stray eel- 





spearer floating along with his flare, he seemed to 
have the whole marsh to himself: like the dune, 
it lay quite outside of the human life so close at 
hand. It took half a dozen long trips, with a 
couple by daylight, to give him an accurate mental 
map of the maze of waterways in these few 
square miles 

When he had it, the same sense of futility bezan 
to oppress him once more. He was not getting 
anywhere. Was the trouble really that he was not 
even sure of what he wanted? It was such 
an unpleasant idea that he did not face it just yet. 


ATE one night he reached an elbow of the main 
~ channel where a straight canal led off to the 
north. Through the darkness he could see a sub- 
duéd light in a quarter he knew only too well 
In all his excursions he had never taken this route 
Now, after a moment's hesitation, he drove the 
canoe up it with powerful, noiseless strokes. 

In a few minutes he was beside a low bulkhead 
where the sloping lawn met the artificial creek. 
He stepped ashore and moored the canoe at some 
distance from the dock. Keeping behind the 
shrubbery, he advanced cautiously toward the 
house. It was quiet and dark except for a glim- 
mer of night lights, but he proceeded with the 
greatest care, past the Japanese garden and a blur 
which must be the summer-house. 

Stealing around a clump of rhododendrons, he 
stopped short at a peculiar sound just ahead. He 
listened, ready for anything. There was no move- 
ment, but this regular snorting noise came monot- 
onously from the blackness close by. 

At last he risked it and drew out a small flash- 
light. Holding himself poised to run, he threw 
its pencil of light ahead; a short, flabby-fat man 
lay on the ground behind the rhododendrons, his 
big mouth wide open, snoring lustily. He was so 
sound asleep he did not stir as the light played 
over him. 

“The night-watchman holding down his job,” 
murmured Gresham. “After all, he’s where he be- 
longs—more or less. But what am I doing here ?” 

He switched off the light and made his way 
back to the canoe, smiling grimly: he was not 
quite certain which was most ridiculous—the 
watchman, or those who paid him for watching, 
or himself. Nor had he decided this point when 
he stretched out on his cot in a corner of the 
bungalow porch. 

“The question is,” he remarked to an invisible 
quawk who complained from the blackness over- 
head, “whether a man who can't make up his mind 
about a thing like that, has any mind that’s worth 
bothering about.” 
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He lounged on the front porch next ; 


c = , : rning, 
looking off at the fleet of fishing x ooners 
outside, and the long, wavering, brown -moke- 


smudge of an out-bound steamer, hull down on 
the horizon. The sun was bright. A puffy <outh- 
east breeze swept over the hummock, bending the 
tops of the sparse dwarfed grass-tufts to the sand 
The dazzling white canvas of a sailing dory, com- 
ing up the inlet, moved from one gap between the 
cedars to the next. 

There was no use dodging the thing any longer 
In this queerly removed spot, where the marsh- 
guarded dune was filled with complete satisfaction 
in weaving its own mysterious charm, ignoring ail 
the buzz of human “improvements” about—it had 
been possible-for a while to fool himself by his 
inconsequential busyness. Down beneath, he 
knew only too well he wasn't gearing in. It wa 
just as if the big motor there were whirring away 
day after day, developing full power but lacking 
any controlling hand to throw in the clutch. He 
had the most complete contempt for a man who 
didn't know what he wanted, and didn’t cet up 
and go after it—yet here he found himself mark- 
ing time indefinitely, like some rookie whose ser- 
geant had forgotten him. 

“Enough is plenty,” he remarked 
do w® go from here?” 


where 


DLY he followed the gliding patch of sail, 

disappearing behind a clump of nearby 
bushes, pushing out again stagily into an open 
space. 

“Time that fellow was tacking,” he thought 
abstractedly, noticing that the boat was nearing 
the big flat, where the main inlet channel bent 
far south toward the sand-spit. 

High time to tell himself the same thing, to go 
about and get on some definite course somewhere 
Yes, but where? That was the whole point, con- 
found it. “Which brings us back, back, back 
‘Toojoor back to the bloody toojoor front, as 
Shorty used so feelingly to observe.” 

The white sail moved to another gap, holding 
its course close in to his side of the inlet 

“Thunderation!" grumbled Gresham. “I sup- 
pose now I've got to chase out and shoo that dub 
off. He'll be in trouble there pronto.” 

He rose reluctantly and stepped briskly down 
through the shrubby growth to the edge of the 
high ground. The dory was bowling along merrily 
far up the false channel, which shoaled and nar- 
rowed and petered out on the wide tricky sand- 
flat, barely awash in spots at low tide. — 

“A girl!” he exclaimed. “Might have known 
Yes, it’s about time you took a look ahead,” he 





“Tt’s as bad as that? 


’ 


Most of us need some glossing over 





,” said Gresham. 
























He still felt aggrieved; strange girls, even mighty pretty ones, were not “indicated’ 


commented, as the figure at the 
gazed intently forward. 
“Boat ahoy!” he shouted. 
The girl turned quickly and looked up at the 
dune. ; 
“About—quick!” he 
to the right 


tiller rose and 


called, swinging his 
“Keep off! Right back.” 


arm 


HE stared at his wild wavings, and gazed about 

uncertainly. Then she shoved the helm down 
hard—a moment too late. The dory rounded 
tow ard the wind, but before it could come about 
't struck the edge of the shoal, and came up with 
a jar that sent the girl to her knees. The sail 
flapped like a wounded gull as the boom thrashed 
to and fro. 
“Piled 
Tide going out and”’— 


“Of course,” said Gresham disgustedly. 
her up, happy as a clam. 


he glanced to westward—“a thunder squall mak- 


_ up yonder. From which sequence, by extract- 
ng ¢ 


the dependent variable, as old Prof. Infinity 


would put it, we get—this perfectly strange young 
female person on our hands, probably for half a 
day. And that isn’t going to spread any molasses 
on the buckwheats either. No hurry, anyhow,” he 
added as he walked on down to the landing. 

Hauling out the canoe, he paddled off. The girl 
had jowered the sail, and stood watching his 
approach. “Easy enough to look at,” said 
Gresham to himself, noting the alert slim figure in 
white duck skirt and canary-yellow sweater. Un- 
der the circumstances it seemed an added griev- 
ance. 

“She's pretty fast,” he observed, examining the 
stranded dory forward. 

“I’m afraid so. There used to be a channel here 
when | knew this part.” 

“The whole business shifts about from season 
to season. There’s a quarter of a mile ahead of 
you that'll barely float the canoe at low water.” 
He studied the boat’s position again. “I doubt if 
I can yank her off, even with the big boat, the 


’ by his diagnosis of his trouble. 


tide’s dropping so fast. Won't you let me take 
you ashore to my place there?” 

She looked doubtful. 

“Of course,” he began, 
in a jiffy—" 

“Thanks, but it would hurt my skipper’s vanity 
too much to go back without the boat I started 
out in.” 

“Well, you can stay here all right—the flat’s 
public property. But that thunder-shower wiil 
be among those present inside of an hour, unless 
I miss my guess. And there'll be plenty of water 
in the wrong place then.” 

She glanced to westward. The wind had puffed 
out. Threatening cloud-heads were pushing up 
into fleecy rounded peaks, gold and rose above 
but a livid gray near the horizon. 

“You're right; it’s coming.” 

“The little shack isn’t much, but it’s dry, and 
that will mean something presently. My name's 
Gresham, by the way.” (Continued on page 92) 
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WRAPS 





THAT GIVE LITTLE 


Seldom does a really new idea creep into evening 
wraps 
the designers exercise less ingenuity here than in any 
Here, however, im 


accordance with the strong feeling for classic Greek 


The conventional types seem to satisfy and 
other branch of the wardrobe. 


drapery, is a Greek evening wrap that is unusual 


and lovely. Diamond Greek fillet from Dreicer. 
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WARMTH AND MUCH CHIC 


To be technically correct and as Greek as possi- 
Molyneux wrap of 
silver cloth, banded diagonally with silver braid, 
and lined with orchid satin, on one shoulder with 


ble, one should fasten this 


its great cut-steel clasp, even though this leaves 
the wearer classically armless, like a Greek frag- 
ment. 





Garden ornaments from the Howard Studios. 
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When one tires of 
Greek simplicity, one 
turns for variety to 
such sumptuous orien- 
tal splendors as this 
Callot evening wrap 
(below) of rich black 
and gold brocade with 
a deep shawl collar 
and yoke embroidered 
oddly and beautifully 
in green and flame 
colored wool and with 
a long, knotted fringe 
of the two shades of 
wool around the bot- 
tom. This wool gives 
the feeling of an old- 
time Paisley shawl, 
but it is even more 
rich and glowing. 








Models on both 
pages from 
HATTIE 

CARNEGIE 
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THE COOLEST 





Posed by 
ISH VARA 


(Above) A lace gown needs 
no elaboration, for it supplies 
in itself all the necessary 
design and trimming. <A dec- 
orative effect is obtained by 
hanging a panel of black silk 
lace, soft as chiffon, down the 
front and back and around the 
cuffs of a sand-colored Geor 
cette crépe gown. The cre pe 
floats in many little trains 
at each side, and a girdle 
of jet, clasped about the 


hips, gives the long waist-line 


Ve 


~~. 


Gowns from 
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(Below) Lace is not always successful in a gown, but the dyed 
silk all-over laces that ure being used this vear are as manage- 
able as chiffon. To all the qualities of that eminently satis 
factory material they add the element of design. The gown 
below is of that gracious and clinging type that the English- 
woman wears to the Ascot races. Jade-green shadow-lace in 
a quaint Japanese design clings like water and pours over a 
charmeuse slip consisting of a green skirt and a flesh-colored 
bodice. The strips that form the skirt are not even tacked 
together, but float from the twisted girdle of green beads 
and charmeuse. The panels ure outlined with green bugles. 
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THE NAUTCH-GIRL’S DANCING COSTUME MODERNIZED 








(Below) Organaie has that lovely frosted appearance, as of 
an iced glass, that gives a crisp, cool, untouchable air to the 
wearer. Here a great bell of yellow organdie, like an iridescent 
soap-bubble, so delicate one almost expects it to break, is 
poised over a slip of yellow crépe spotted with pink and orange. 
The bodice is a breath of organdie made visible by an outline 
of pink, black and silver ribbon. The skirt is given substance 
by a piping of these decorative colors. The girdle of black tulle 
with its Indian motifs gives the final mark of authenticity to 
a gown inspired by the costumes of the nautch-girls and 





adapted for Roshanara—who learned her dancing from them. 











Posed by 
ROSHANARA 





The drapery of the costume 
above is so near thai of the 
classic Greek we are wearing 
to-day that it is surprising to 
hear it is a close copy of an 
Indian costume. The bodice 
is of creamy crépe, the finely 
plaited skirt (like a nautch- 
girl’s) is of Georgette crépe. 
The cape and the Hindoo 
tabs are embroidered in an 
Indian design of amber beads. 
Through the black tulle tur- 
ban are thrust amber pins 


Gowns from 
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k Ravtie GLriaxenez at Pant 3 
ANCY ELLICOTT hadn't really meant 

to break her engagement to Louis 

Crowes Even when, after eight 

months of it, Louis’ novel and Louis 

b in an advertising agency had both 

failed to produce the necessary funds 

that were to take them back to Paris for work 
ind material—for both Louis and Nancy wert 
artists, though not Greenwich Villagers. But het 
conventional mother had always distrusted Louis 


ind Louis had seemed so unreasonable over her 
chance to get a job in the European 
Harper s Basar and young people s prick in both 
of them had prevented any helpful sort of explana- 
tion So Louis found himself in jail that eve 
ning for calling a St. Louis policeman a big blue 


office of 


boob in a moment of pique—and when he tried 
to explain matters to Mrs. Ellicott over the tele 
phone next morning, that excellent lady reverte 
to the Primitive Female Protecting Her Young 
Exit Louis, therefore, to New York, a firing of 
himself from his job, and a bitter decision to go 


to Sheol by the nearest and most gentlemanly 
route while Nancy staved in St. Louis sick at 
heart but unwilling to be the first to make up 
Meanwhile, Ted Billett, Louis’ closest friend, and 


three-quarters in love 
of the great 
tanglement 
severance 


with Elinor Piper, daughter 
financier, was slipping into an en 
with the lovely and mysterious Mrs 
whose apartment on Riverside Drive 
little xpensive to be tor 
salary she got from Mode. Louis’ worry 
over the latter complication grew—Ted was rest 
less and scarred by France—wha 
would happen if 

There 
to worry, For that 
best to reduce the 
vilables at 
Mrs 
side 


seemed a too ¢ accounted 


by the 


memories otf 
Mrs. Severance — ? 
; | indeed 
evening, as he 
family cc 
Scarsdale a 
Severance’s ¢ 
Drive that 
Mrs. Severance 
l Was not 
though a good 


for Louis 
did his 
mono- 
going on mn 
ipartment on River 
opened his eves to 
was dining delightfully 

dining with Ted—and her 
deal older than herself 

much at home And meanwhile a letter 
Peter Piper was on the way to Scarsdale, 
asking Louis down to Southampton over Labor 


was very good reason 
vers 
nversation to 
scene Was 
Xpensive 
would have 
guest 
seemed 
very 
irom 


Day for Elinor’s dance—Ted was to be there, to 
and the complicated net of circumstance into 
which the four voung people had stepped s 


tiredness that had been in the 


YOUNG 





PEOPLE’S 


STEPHEN VINCENT 


ustra > a I] Ral 


blithely was to draw dangerously close about them 
before the orchestra had started playing “Home, 


Sweet Home.” For Ted had come to the cross 
roads of decision, and when Elinor—but that’s 
telling the secrets of the second instalment of 


this brilliant novel of modern young people be- 
fore we should. 


Pant #3. 


THE sky had been a blue steam 

at night it quieted; there were faint airs 
From the window of the apartment on River- 
side Drive you could see it grow gentle, fade 
from a strong heat of azure through gray gauze 
into darkness, thick-soft as a sable’s fur at first, 
then uneasily patterned all at once with idle 
leopard-spottings and strokes of light. The lights 
fell into the river and dissolved, the dark wash 
took them and carried them into streaks of lesser, 
fluid light. Even so, if there could have 
been country for even five minutes at a 
time, the running river, the hills so disturbed with 
light beyond, might have worn some aspect of 
peace. But even in the high bird’s-nest of the 
apartment there was no real silence, only a pre- 
tending at silence, like the forced quiet of a child 
told to keep still in a corner—the two people 
dining together could talk in whispers, if they 
wanted, and still be heard, but always at the 
back of the brain of either ran a thin pulsation 
of mumbling sound like the buzz of a kettle-drum 
softly struck in a passage of music where the 
orchestra talks full-voiced—the night sound of 
the city, breathing and moving and saying words 

They must have been married rather content- 
edly for quite a while now, they said so little of 
importance at dinner and yet seemed so quietly 


all day, but 


more 
silence 


pleased at having dinner together and so neat at 
understanding half sentences without asking ex- 
planations. That would have been the first con- 
clusion of anybody who -had been able to take 


out a wall and watch their doll-house unobserved 
Besides, though the short, decided man with the 
grayish hair must be fifty at least, the woman 
who stood his own height when she rose from the 
table was too slimly mature for anything but the 
thirties. Not a highiy original New York couple 
by any means—a prospering banker or president 
of a Consolidated Toothpick Company with a 
beautiful wife, American matron-without-children 
model, except for her chin which was less dimpled 








man’s face began to leave it 


PRIDE 


BENET 


than cleft with decisiveness and the wholly 
inal luster of her hair, a buried luster 


A wife rather less society-stricken than the 


like 





orig- 
the 
shine of “Murray's red gold” in a Border ballad. 


run 


of such wives, since she obviously preferred hot 
\ugust in a New York apartment with her hus- 
band’s company to beach-picnics at Greenwich or 


Southampton without it. Still the 


apartment, 


though compact as an army mess-kit, was per- 
fectly furnished, and the maid who had served 


the cool little dinner was an efficient 


effacedness 


of the race that housekeepers with large families 
and little money assert passed with the Spanish 


War. 
to use it without blatancy or pinching 
would have been the second conclusion 


Money enough, and the knowledge of how 
that 


They were sitting in deep chairs in the living- 
room now, a tall-stemmed reading lamp glowing 


softly between them, hardly speaking. Th 
ness that had been in the man’s face 
writing in a “crossed” letter began to 
softly. He reached over, took the woman's 
and held it 


tired- 
like 
leave it 
hand 


the 


not closely or with greediness but 


with a tirm clasp that had something weary like 
appeal in it and something strong like a know!l- 


edge of rest. 
“Always like this, at home,” 
“It zs rather sweet.” Her voice 


he said slowly 
had the gentle- 


ness of water running into water Her eves 
looked at him once and left him deliberately. but 
not as if they didn’t care. It must have been a 
love-match in the beginning then—her eyes seemed 
so infirm. 

“You'll read a little?” 

Ts, 

“Home,” he said. He seemed queerly satished 
to say the word, queerly moved as if. even alter 


so much reality had been lived through togeth 
he couldn't quite believe that it was reality 


“And I've been waiting for it—five da) 


days, this time?” 


GHE must have been at the seashore atte 
tan or lack of it meant little these € 
pecially to a woman who lived in this kin‘ 
apartment The third conclusion might 
been rather sentimental, a title out of a 
picture—something about “Even in the W 
the Giant City the Weary Heart Will 
Turn To—Just Home.” 

4 doll on a small table began to bu 
riously in its internals. The man rele 
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Louis remembers that he saw a slim Chinese girl go of the floor with 


woman's hand—both looking deeply annoyed. 

“I thought we had a private number here,” said 
the man, the tiredness coming back into his face 
like scribbles on parchment. 
_ She crossed to the telephone with a charming 
lurtiveness—you could see she was playing they 
had just been found behind the piano together in 
a game of hide-and-seek. The doll was disem- 
boweled of its telephone. 

*“No—No—Oh, very well 

“What was it?” ~ 

She smiled, 

“Is this the 
mimicked 

Both seemed almost childishly relieved. So in 
spite of his successful-business-man mouth, he 
Wasn't the kind that is less a husband than a 
telephone-receiver, especially at home. Still, she 
would have made a difference even to telephone- 
receivers, that could be felt even without the 
usual complement of senses. 
“That was—bothersome for a minute.” 
one lent the words a quaint accent of scare. 

“Oh, well if you have one at all—the way the 
service Is now—” : 

“There won't be 


Eclair Picture Palace?” she 


His 


any telephones when we take 
oe Secatoon together, that’s settled.” 
+ had been kneeling, examining a bookcase 
( KS * : : 
r DOO! Now she turned with one in her hand, 


der hair ruddy and smooth as amber in the re- 


=— 


flected light. “No, but telegrams. And wireless,” 
she whispered mockingly, the more mockingly 
because it so obviously made him worried as a 
worried boy. 

She came over and stood smoothing his ear a 
moment, a half-unconscious customary gesture, no 
doubt, for he relaxed under it and the look of 
rest came back. Then she went to her chair, sat 
down and opened the book. 

“No use borrowing trouble 
listen, cigar?” 

“Going.” 

“Ash-tray ?” 

“Tee.” 

“And remember not to knock 
get excited. Promise?” 

“mn.” 

“Very well.” 

Mrs. Severance’s even voice began to flow into 
the stillness. 

“As I was 
great-aunt 


now, dear. Now 


it over when you 


getting too big for Mr. Wopsle’s 


“AND that’s the end of the chapter,’ Mrs. 

Severance’s voice trailed off into silence. 
She closed the book with a soft sound. The man, 
whom it might be rather more convenient than 
otherwise to call Mr. Severance, opened his eyes. 
He had not been asleep, but he had found by a 
good deal of experience that he paid more atten- 


a tall musketeer. 


tion to Dickens if he closed his eyes while she read. 

“Thank you, dear.” 

“Thank you. You know I 
Pip.” 

He considered. 

“There was a word one of my young men used 
the other day about Dickens. Gusto, I think—yes, 
that was it. Well, I find that, as I grow older, 
that seems to be the thing I value rather mort 
than most men of my age. Gusto.” He smiled 
“Though I take it more—quietly, perhaps—than 
I did when I was young,” he added rather quaintly 

“You are young,” said Mrs. Severance care- 
fully. 

“Not really, dear. I can give half a dozen 
youngsters I know four strokes in nine holes at d 
beat them. I can handle the bank in half the 
time and with half the worry that some of my 
people take to one department. And for a little 
while more, Rose, I may be able to satisfy you 
But,” and he passed a hand lightly over his hair, 
“it’s gray, you know,” he ended. 

“As if it mattered,’ said Mrs. 
little pettishly. 

“It does matter, Rose.’ His eyes 
with memory—with the sort of memory that 
hurts more to forget than even to remember. 
“Do you realize that I am sixteen years older 
than you are?” he said a little hurriedly, as if he 
were trying to scribble (Continued on page 80) 


love it. Especially 


Severance, a 


darkened 
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Reproductions of Antique Silver 





ROM the most remote periods, the models of 
ships in the precious metals have been favorite 
objects for reproduction, not only among semi- 
barbarous maritime peoples of the far East, but 
with the great silversmiths, as well, of France, 
Holland, Italy, and Germany, during the Mid- 

dle Ages. 

Complete in every detail of rigging—exact reproduc- 
tions of the vessels of the period—these beautiful silver 
models were used as votive offerings, and as such are 
still to be found in the treasuries of many of the great 
cathedrals of Europe. They were likewise often made as 
incense burners, and in this form consisted of a single- 
masted vessel, generally of silver gilt, resting on a tall 


has an extreme length of 21”, height 21”, and is so 

structed as to accommodate a wine bottle within the hull. Dol- 
onceal the wheels of this seventeenth century galleon, and the 

flags and sails are held by ropes of silver wire. (Right) The 
hand-wrought silver hen pheasant measures 18". A. Schmidt & Son 





These hand-wrought silver peacocks measure twenty- 
four inches from beak to tip of tail, and show the 
skill that the modern French silversmith has developed, 
after centuries devoted by his predecessors to this 
character of silver craft. Courtesy A. Schmidt & Son. 


stem or base. When referred to as “nefs,” a poetic 
abbreviation for “navire,” a term used to describe every 
kind of craft, these richly worked vessels were placed 
in front of royalty and other great personages at feasts, 
and contained the knife, fork, and spoon, assay cup or 
poison test, and condiment boxes necessary for use at 
the table. Nefs were also converted into wine con- 
tainers and were made to accommodate a bottle within 
the hull. Among those of earlier date, the more elaborate 
models, which invariably rested on four wheels, were 
used to convey gifts from corporations or individuals to 
their sovereign. The great ceremonial salts also occasion- 
ally took the form of ships in medieval times. 

No English specimens are said to exist, due no doubt 
to the fact that the early English silversmiths devoted 
their attention to more practical and less ornamental 
examples 

The idea of reproducing animals and birds as table 
accessories is almost as old as the craft itself, for these 
forms were freely used as ewers for wine and water, 
as well as drinking flasks, or for table decorations. 





Photcgraphs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Nefs of this type were often used as a means of conveying the keys of 
the city from the host to the guest of honor, at great state banquets, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This measures 40” 
from bow to stern and was made in Holland. Courtesy of Old Worlds 
Arts, Inc. The cock pheasant measures 18”. A. Schmidt & Son. 





1 bathing-suit that makes the lad 
in it look like 


mauve and gold fish has a 


some exotic Species of 

founda- 
tion of mauve silk tights, embroid- 
ered with orange silk, held up around 
the neck by a twisted cord of orange 
The lit 


tle pointed skirt is of lavers of mauve 


ilk, ending in a long tassel 


and orange silk strands that flutter F 
/ 
in the water like the delicate fins of 
ome great “China silk” gold fish } 


Vonte Carlo, Monaco 

PRING on the Azure Coast was wanting 
this year. It was quite wintry up to the 
first days in May when, suddenly. freak- 
ish Nature plunged us in full summer 
The days of the end of the season, when 
usually the Riviera seems like an earthly 


Paradise, have gone by under the dark clouds 
that the chilly wind brought us from the Italian 
coast. One was even joking. saving that those 
clouds came to us from Genoa But if at 


Genoa the political clouds have not dispersed at 
the time I am writing, here the blue sky and the 
bright summer sun have taken the place of the 
gray clouds 

And if at Russians sow discord 
among the here. in Monte Carlo, 
the Russians gather all the visitors that are still 
left in a great admiration for their talent. I am 
not speaking of the Russians who busy themselves 
with politics, I am speaking of the Russians who 
are dancing 


Genoa the 
conterencte rs, 


If one wanted to judge the Russians of the 
present day by those living in foreign countries, 
one would think that they only are capable 





GIVES THE WILD 


GREAT DEAL TO 


of two things: talking politics and dancing. 

Never before has one seen such a quantity of 
Russian dancers as one does to-day. Those of 
the foreigners who still think that in Moscow 
black bears, and in Petrograd white bears walk 
about the streets, are entitled to think that in 
Russia everybody dances and that new-born 
babies try their first steps on tiptoe. The truth 
is that before the war there was one theater in 
Moscow and one in Petrograd where pupils com- 
ing out of Ecole de Ballet Impérial took part in 
the ballet performances which were always great 
-ocial meetings 


HE time is not far gone when, apart from the 

first dancer, all the men’s parts were danced by 
disguised women. It is only about twenty years 
ago that an intelligent and artistic Director of the 
Imperial Theaters, Prince Volkonsky, reformed 
the Russian Ballets in having all the men’s parts 
danced by young men, thus introducing men 
dancers in the corps de ballet. This reform, 
which may appear insignificant to some people, 
gave a powerful stimulus in this way, that Rus- 
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sian Ballets are now quite apart from the ancient 
Italian traditions, and it also enabled the great 
Maitre de Ballet, Fokine, to entirely reform the 
dances and to present the Ballets as real great 
works of art. 

A former official of the Imperial Theaters, Mon- 
sieur Diaghileff, had the idea of training a com 
pany of ballet among the artists inspired with new 
ideas on dance, or dissatisfied with the routine o! 
the Imperial Theaters, and to get that compan} 
to travel abroad. The débuts of these tours were 
a great success. Fokine displayed all his talent 
as metteur en scene of ballets; the ingenious dec- 
orator Bakst, who got himself known abroad bv 
his costumes and his décors, brought on the suc- 
cess of Diaghileff’s enterprise. ; 

That time of the splendor. of the Russian Bal- 
lets abroad is far enough from us to allow us te 
repeat the names of the great artists and talenied 
dancers that shone in days of old amorg the won- 
derful décors But as the traditions of mun- 
dane life always remain imperative, Diaghilefs 
traveling company keeps on coming to Monte 
Carlo to end the season. 
































From a habit taken ten years ago, the Administration of the Casino sends 
advertisements to all the Parisian papers describing the magnificence of those 
spectacles and the extraordinary elegance of the hall of the theater during 
the Russian Ballet’s performances 

Unfortunately what those advertisements announce is a thing of the past. 
The present is less attractive. The public is not the public of yore, one does 
not hear any longer the beautiful pieces of the Russian composers or thos¢ 
of classical masters such as Schumann and Chopin, owing to the ceaseless going 
to and fro, and to the loud conversations. 

Formerly the Administration never allowed any one to enter the hall when 
once the performance had begun, now it is allowed because the public is not 
disciplined and one must be careful of the psychology of those people who 
come to Monte Carlo especially for gambling and not for artistic manifesta 
tions, 


If the hall of the theater loses its former aspect, the stage necessarily follows 

this decline. These Russian Ballets danced on the stage at Monte Carlo 
have no longer their former charm. The beautiful costumes that Bakst had 
drawn are faded, they are sometimes replaced by costumes from other de- 
signers; the décors in which those costumes appear are often painted by other 
artists, whose ideas differ irom those of the designer of costumes. A strange 
thing, never seen in the mise-en-scéne of that company which still pretends 
to have artistic fineness; in the Ballet Les Danses Polovtsiennes from Boro- 
dine’s opera “Prince Igor” all the men Tartars are dressed in Tartars’ cos- 
tumes draw n by Roerich and all the women wear the costumes of Bakst bor- 
rowed from the Ballet “Thamar”—these are Caucasian. 

{ Is an unpardonable anachronism to place these costumes in a Tartar 
camp ! But in the same ballet, the dancer, who, for want of numerous other 
Sreat artists lost by the company during its nomadic life, plays all the prin- 
cipal parts, dared to dress herself in knickers borrowed from “Scheherezade™ 
and in a skirt borrowed God knows from where. 

On the program one could read that the décors and costumes were due to 


This is undoubtedly the ultimate remark in bath- 
ing-suits—a suit made of tiny pieces of cork ar- 
ranged on thin elastic in scales like armor plat- 
ing. These scales are lacquered in two contrast- 
ing colors, so that they are gleaming and lovely 
when they are wet. The top of the bodice is a 
wide band of lacquered cork beads, held up by 
a single strand, and a fringe of similar beads 
jorms the skirt. Under this fringe is a bit of 
silk instead of the usual trunks; the shoes of cork 
cales are held on by strands of orange silk. 


Below) It’s an amusing idea—this of having a 
tight little black bathing-cap embroidered with 
fishes and then covered with a net of green silk 
cord, so that the fish have every appearance of 
being caught in a decorative net. Another cap 
that does a clever and very chic thing is of rub- 
ber and jet. It leaves one’s well-known shell- 
ike ears to remain uncovered and enjoy the sea 
air—incidentally, to keep the hair dry and the cap 


on. This can be of anv color, to match one’s suit, 


ind to supply a gay color note for a black suit 
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To be flung over a wide summer 


hat is a black veil, embroidered 
in silver to look like a spider 
web. It is fastened to the hat 
by a pin made to represent an 
anxious-looking spider, of onyx 
and silver, a confident spider in 
the center of its silvery web 


waiting for the inevitable victim. 


(Right) Not the summer sun 
nor the tiniest gnat that goes 
about on its impudent gauzy 
wings can penetrate this écru 
veil embroidered with  tur- 
quoise-colored silk, and finished 
with a deep turquoise silk 
fringe. Designed for the beach 
or the sun-drenched veranda. 


stitched about the edge 
with green. The veil is 
made of two squares of 


green edged white net. 


Twin clasps of carved 

jade fasten a white veil \ 

to a white straw hat \ 
f 


aa 
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the brush of the great artist Roerich. So the 
company, making abroad a propaganda of Rus- 
sian art by the rhythmical movements of artists 
brought over from the Slavonic countries, shows 
itself rather free and easy in giving, under the 
name of the great designer, a salade russe of cos- 
tumes. 

The stock plays that Diaghileff’s company gave 
for closing up the season in Monte Carlo were not 
very varié. 

I did not count more than twelve ballets on 
twelve performances. Each performance being 
composed of three ballets compelled you to see 
again two other ballets already seen before in 
order to see one ballet relatively new. I don’t 
find this very practical, especially at the end of the 
season, when visitors are beginning to go away. 
During the last performance the dancing was 
almost exclusively for the Monegasques. 


HE company is off to Paris where several per- 

formances will be given at the Grand Opera. I 
am told that the Ballet “L’Aprés Midi d’un 
Faune,” the music of which is from Debussy and 
which was fairly criticised before because of the 
thythmical movements which accompany the 
beautiful music and that some narrow-minded 
people found shocking, will be taken up again. It 
is said that the same movements will be kept but 
that the part of the Faune will be acted and 
danced by a woman, by Mlle. Nijinska, the sister 


CAUSES 
TO TAKE 
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of the well-known dancer that illness took away 
from us too soon. Another step backward toward 
former disguise. The part, which acted by a man 
seemed rather delicate, will seem all the more s9 
under the disguise! 


IDURING the season Paris will be filled with 

Russian dancers, and the Parisians and vis- 
itors might well think that the most developed art 
in Russia is dancing. Don’t believe it, and espe- 
cially don’t judge that art solely by the perform- 
ances of the Russian Ballets of to-day. What 1s 
there that is Russian in a ballet whose costumes 
and décors have been drawn by a French Cubist, 
with Spanish music, and dancers a part of whom 
are Russians, the others being Poles, Spaniards, 
or English? 

Of course, I proclaim with all my strength 
the superiority in dancing of the Russian dancers 
compared with other schools. I understand that 
superiority especially when, the day after the close 
of the season of Russian Ballets in Monte Carlo, 
the Direction had the ridiculous idea of having 
ballets danced by the artists of the Casino. After 
the beautiful music of the great classical and mod- 
ern composers one heard some music that I should 
not care to hear a second time; after the artisuc 
though faded costumes, one saw creations of bad 
taste made by the costumiére attached to the 
Casino; after the décors, where always an interest- 
ing idea seemed to shine in spite of the defects, 
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THAT ARE PARASOLS, THAT 





GIRDLES, 


ARE COSTUMES THEMSELVES 











\ 4 (Above) The split brim 
and open crown of this 
black straw hat were 
made so that even a 
harem lady could wear 
a Paris model without 





removing her property 
veil. The lace veil is 
Ps 7A caught up by a flower. 


From a hat of green 
straw, trimmed with 
flat mauve straw de- 





signs, a mauve veil is 
drawn through two 
openings and then is 
wound around the waist 
with its long ends flut- 


tering like a_ sash. 





one was shown luminous projections, that were 
shown to children of the last century when the 
cinema had not yet become popular; and finally, 
after the dances, after the plastic movements, 
where the least of them was corresponding to the 
rhythm of the music and illustrated it perfectly, 
the public had to look on at a Swedish drill les- 
son. The time for showing Monegasques Ballets 
after the Russian Ballets was badly chosen. So 
with this caricature on choreographic art the sea- 
son ended in Monte Carlo 








HE season is beginning in Paris, the mundane 
and artistic season. The Azure Coast is al- 
most empty. Visitors are going. Nearly all the 
big hotels have closed their doors. One breathes 
more freely in the perfumed atmosphere of early 
summer ... Under the rays of the new moon, 
the warm evenings diffuse the salted perfumes of 
the sea which mix themselves with the fragrance 
of the blossoms of the coast. And in the white 
mist which lightly conceals the unlimited expanse 
Over a perfectly plain large straw of the sea, far removed from the silvery and mov- “The hat of Napo- 
ae ing pathway of the moon, the ever-changing ; 

shadows of beauty seem to draw themselves 
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hat is thrown a veil of the same leon’’ is here of 


color, but edged all about with tiny for me. mauve, turned up so 
fruits and foliage, and dangling One feels oneself alive on the edge of that ever that it may support 
from one side of its brim two wav- moving boundlessness, away from the meannesses two straw birds in 


created by men. It is the season, for me, the : : : 
Pig. Psa the luxury to which 

: : : great Season of Work... - 

ecorative and summery looking. —ERTE they are accustomed. 


ing tassels of foliage. It is most 
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OSCOW succumbed first. Then Paris 

fell. London followed. Now New 

York has yielded. Tolstoy predicted it 

Years ago he wrote that in the early 

twentieth century the world would 

surrender to an invader from the 
Slavic North 

Tolstoy was not altogether correct in his previ- 
sion. He saw some sort of Napoleonic bear 
armed to the teeth and claws, sprawling down 
out of the steppes onto Middle and Western 
Europe. 

Whereas the conqueror is an amiable person of 
the theater. His weapon is illusion and his name 
is Nikita Balieff The captives of M. Balieff and 
the “Chauve-Souris” have all been thrown into 
idjectival ecstasies. Among the more distinguished 
ire David Belasco, Serge Rachmaninoff, Feodor 
Chaliapin, David Wark Griffith, Geraldine Farrar 
Al Jolson, Clare Sheridan, and numerous other: 
who chant of their surrender on M. Balieff’s 
illustrated program 

And the reviewers of New York were so en- 
thralled that they not only fell on their type- 
writer keys for praise in chorus, but offered eve 
sincerer flattery by giving an imitation perform 
ance for their friends—if friends there be of dra- 
matic critics—which they called “No-Siree 


W HAT is this alien invasion which has put stir 
and excitement into one of the dreariest and 
bleakest theatrical seasons in the memory of 
ctor, manager, and ticket speculator? Vaudevil! 
with Russian dressing? Cabaret, as one reviewer 
said, raised to the nth degree? A tabloid expr 
sion of Muscovite music and drama? Or is it 
that rara avis, a new form of entertainment ? 
What secret charm is there in the “Chauy 
Souris”? Why its early box-office success a few 
doors from suspicious and sophisticated Broad 
way and now on the worldly Century Roof, where 








i typical Russian theater has been shaped to the 
measure of the attraction? 

It is a certainty that had the average American 
the entertainment 
Moscow cellar he would have judged it not only 





Season after season he has labored to 


purpose has kept him in and out of financial hot 
Ten years ago we found him 
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Chicago’s La Salle Hotel, a wild gleam in his eyes. 


“Do you know,” he burst out, “where there is 
six feet of ground for a tired Russian?” 

He was then presenting “La Saison Russe,” that 
historic dancing enterprise which came and went 
before the home-grown public knew whether the 
title referred to food or art. This enterprise left 
the producer poor, but with faith still strong in 
the genius of his native land, a faith now re- 
warded in the success of “Chauve-Souris.’ 

M. Balieff’s entertainment, so the legend runs, 
had a spontaneous origin in a Moscow sub-pave- 
ment restaurant. There performers from M. 
Stanislavsky’s Art Theater and other playhouses 
gathered nightly to amuse each other with song 
and sketch and impromptu caricature. From this 
came the Bat Theater, and all this history 

M. Balieff and his company were able to leave 
Moscow in 1920. They slipped into Paris un- 
heralded, practically unknown to the preoccupied 
French theater. Presently there was another “dis- 
covery” whispered about on the boulevards and 
the name Balieff was heard frequently between 
sips of syrup and apéritif at the Café de la Paix 


ND in Paris Mr. Gest saw his first fifty per- 
formances of the “Chauve-Souris.” He has 
missed none since the New York opening. H's 
steady consumption of his own wares is stonish- 
ing and unparalleled. It is in itself an egregious 
idvertisement 
But, to return to our questionnaire, there can be 
only slight argument as to the form of lle 
“Chauve-Souris.”. It is simply a_ picturesque 
mélange of little dramas, satires, musical items 
and expressional bits, all typically Russian. : 
The success of the entertainment does not lie 


in any novelty of form. Nor in the sett'nss, 10F 
they are simplicity itself. There is no attempt 41 

- s seal ann2s 
lure the eye through the sensuous physical app-4 


so aiined at by the Broadway producer 




















There is no flaunting of sheer and silken youth; 
no parading of immature charms—sugared sixteen 
and enameled eighteen are conspicuously abs<nt 
The garments worn are, for the most part, fo.k- 
costumes of inexpensive material, cut carefully to 
emphasize the satire or comedy of the moment, 
and splashed in barbaric color to atone for the 
simplicity of fabric. 

The fact of the matter is that M. Balieff and 
his company are entirely responsible for the aston- 
ishing impact of the “Chauve-Souris” on the 
audiences of the four great cities in which the 
performance has been given. 

Here is the most interesting group of human 
beings the season has brought to the New York 
stage. These men and women are artists to the 
finger-tips, all masters of their technique, thor- 
oughly equipped by training and experience to 
strike all the notes on the emotional keyboard. 

And back of it all is that force of forces— 
PERSONALITY ! 

This great human asset emerges in every num- 
ber on the varied program, in each individual who 
appears in song or dance or sketch. 


HERE is about these talented sons and 

daughters of Russia a subtle yet dramatic 
magnetism which vibrates out over the footlights 
and envelopes the absorbed audience in its current, 
drawing every one closer and closer until per 
former and onlooker are in complete and intimate 
harmony. The atmosphere of the theater fades 
away until one can imagine himself in salon—or 
saloon drawing-room or cellar, absorbed in an 
evening of rare entertainment. 

Spontaneity, freshness, untheatrical appeal, all 
are gained by a studied economy of production, 
simpiicity of effort, and the elimination of every 
unessential in setting, movement, gesture and 
language 

This clearing away of all the usual stage impedi- 
menta leaves one’s attention concentrated entirely 
on the individual. There is about these people the 
plaintiv e charm which always invests the refugee 
and émigré. One notes it particularly in tle 
women of the troupe. Their very laughter seems 
tinged with the tragic. These daughters of Rus- 
“la, for the most part, are slender and dark-haired, 
with deep-set, languorous eyes which seem to re- 
flect in turn world woe, the humor of the moment, 
@ passionate Joy in life which no suffering has been 





If we should tell you the 
able name of this thumping peasant dance, 
would not believe it. It is too 
Russian! But the swing of the thing and 
the ring of heavy shoes and the muffled 
swirl of thick stuffs and the roisterous peas- 
ant laughter—ah, that you will understand. 


unpronounc- 


you 





able to quench, and the naive pleasure which one 
takes in interesting an audience. They are vibrant, 
graceful, and radiant of a curious exotic charm 
About the men there is a picturesque vigor, as 
well as a primitive humor which expresses itself 
very broadly at times. They take immense pleas- 
ure in their work, and the singing, acting, and 
dancing amuse them quite as much as they do the 
audiences. The comedy bits are done with ador- 
able drollery and unctuous certainty. There is 
a thrill for the auditor in the realization that 
these people who seem so merry have just emerge.l 
from one of the human convulsions of the ages. 











But the personality of 
group is the autocrat 


personalities in this 
who controls its des- 
tinies: Nikita Balieff. Curiously enough he is 
not a Russian by birth. Possessed of the most 
unique comic and pantomimic gifts he comes from 
a country which, to Americans, is associated with 
anything but humor—unhappy Armenia. He was, 
however, raised in Russia and now appears be- 
fore us a subtle and engaging wit. He is the 
director, announcer, chief-explainer—the liaison 
officer of the performance. He emerges from the 
curtain before each number, juggling our intricate 
English in a most engaging manner, as he quaintiy 
endeavors to tell what is about to transpire. One 
does not always understand him, but one never 
fails to be fascinated. With a shrug of the shoul- 
der, a roll of the eye, a twist of the brow, a 
gesture of the hand, he conveys that which in 
Broadwayese is known as a mouthful. His accent 
is entirely his own. After a potent pauce he 
begins: 

“You are ver’ artistique aud-junce. Don't take 
this compli-ment too serious. I say zis to all the 
aud-junce.” 

\ litte later: “Next come a Spanish sonk. 
But I zink zis aud-junce don't spik Spanish lang- 
ewidge, so the actor sink it in Russian.  Zis 
Russian is ver’ easy lang-gwidge. In Russia every 
child of six years spiks Russian lang-gwidge.” 

Announcing the spirited gipsy number he com- 
ments naively that the scene takes place in the 
famous Yard restaurant, “where the — yipsies 
cadder to sink sat sonks, Dat’s all. Ha, ha!” 


Is marked contrast to the motley garb worn by 
his male associates, he appears at each per- 
formance in smartly tailored evening clothes. The 
plastic Balieff countenance is round, bland and in- 
scrutable. He has a variety of smites, all ingra- 
tiating, which he intersperses with looks of comic 
reproof, sham sorrow, and managerial despair. 
The moving of the company from the Forty- 
ninth Street Theater to the Century Roof gives 
the attraction a certain desirable aloofness trom 
Rroadway as well as the opportunity for a new 
bill in an environment painstakingly adapted to 
it. By stepping into an elevator one may leave 
New York and enter Russia without the trouble- 
some formality of a passport 
The Century Roof program is 
wider revelation of the 


marked by a 


Concluded on page 106) 
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THE CORRECT FORMULA FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 


WEEK-END WARDROBE 


feminine is slinking about in a little dinner frock. 























from town to coun- 


uit of beige kasha 


For motoring 
try is a Lanvin 
with pockets edged in scarlet and 
little metal disks; from Gidding 


The slim dinner gown that has 
done so much to make summer 
evenings popular, is of white crépe, 


embroidered in green; from Frances. 


{1 melting, atmospheric evening 


frock flings out sprays of white 
tulle and dots its vellow satin un- 


derslip with daisies; from Tappé 


OU know, of course, the person who ap- 
pears at week-end parties with about 
three times as much luggage as any hu- 
man being could possibly need. We 
have her with us every summer. It 
is always one of the minor mysteries of 
life what her trunks contain, for with this over- 
whelming amount of luggage usually goes the. gift 
of choosing exactly the wrong clothes. She is the 
little person who appears in sports clothes worked 
out to the last degree of practicality when she 
intends merely to sit in the side-lines and watch 
some one else play tennis; she appears in elaborate 
eveting toilet when evcrything in the room that is 


nee cuts Ns 


Whiten, 


Vy 





nee oneness 





You know her—no house party is complete with- 
out her. It is a gift, and she strives to please 
It really is not necessary to take a quantity of 
luggage in order to be as smart as possible over a 
week-end. There is the little suit in which one 
travels and arrives. It is slim, it is well tailored, 
and it is immaculately groomed. It has a decided 
French accent and it appears in company with a 
tight little hat. It may motor or travel by train 
and not turn a hair. It is neither too cool nor 
too warm. A suit of this type is shown at the left. 
It is of beige kasha cloth with an Etruscan red 
blouse that makes it virtually a three-piece costume. 
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It has Etruscan red bindings on the pockets that 
are also dotted with tiny shining metal disks. 
The matter of sports clothes is much simplified 
when one divides them into two kinds, those that 
are essentially athletic, in which one may play 
golf or tennis, and those that are for the semi- 
sports type, soft and loose and picturesque and 











designed to be part of the decorative scheme of 
the country house terrace and the country club 
veranda. 

The woman who really insists upon being virile 
at tennis or golf wishes her clothes to be as smart 
in action as in repose. At the top of the page we 
have shown a sports frock of this type. A little 
tennis frock of white cotton crépe wood-blocked 
in bright green has an extremely amusing design of 
little figures playing tennis under luxurious palm 
trees. This frock was cleverly designed so that it 
could be easily tubbed. 

For golf is a white flannel skirt simply cut and 
not too long, worn with a white tub shirt of 
cross-barred dimity under a very swanky waist- 
coat of white flannel checkered with red and 
black, guaranteed to make you look like part of 
an old English sporting print. 

On the opposite page are two types of gowns 
for the evening. One is the slim and rather in- 
formal dinner gown, of white crépe embroidered 
in a large chinoiserie design in vivid green silk. 
The other, a gown of the more formal evening 
type, is cool and light and sheer, just the sort of 
frock that one imagines a summer night should 
wear. There is a shimmering underfrock of yel- 
low charmeuse over which spreads a_bouffant 
skirt of billow upon billow of tulle strewn with 
white daisies, and with its shallow neck-line out- 
lined by a shower of points of white tulle. 






























































The country club three-piece cos- 
tume that takes all its sports sit- 
ting on the club veranda is of 
white canton crépe; from Joseph 


Another semi-sports costume is of 
cream silk crépe with a_ green 
blouse. The jacket has Japanese 


figures in color; from Joseph. 


A tennis frock made of cotton 
crépe so that it comes out like the 
well-known ribbon and lies flat on 
the ironing-board; from Joseph 


The justly famous swagger hunting 
waistcoat of the British upper 
classes has been exploited to achieve 
this golf costume; from Gidding. 
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{bove all, love was to be gathered—a gorgeous bouquet of it 


THEIR BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


By MARIE BEYNON RAY 


l u ‘FP at Maur BE B r 

N his north and her south, it is now a little and chiffons, mere breathings of color; snuggly at the far end of the ballroom, some of the 
legend, but except for the pretty versifiers wraps and tilted bonnets. And thus caparisoned youngsters even making little leaps into the a:t 

of her story it has never before crept into «she burst on the small but elegant § and to catch a glimpse of the new beauty 
print. So unless you have chanced to hear sophisticated world of New Orleans society, and. “Julie St. Ange will go far.’ he remarked it 

it from her people or his, it will be as fresh with wide eves and the little. wicked-sweet French to whomever stood at his elbow. Then as 

to you as though this morning's on a glance, it turned out to be an Irish 
paper brought it straight from that visitor, he continued in his inadequate 
square brick house on lower Fifth English: “She is nod for dis so Mill 
Avenue in the days of crinolines, when citee. Ten year she ‘av pray in de 
the story was not a story but a frag- couvent and in ‘er eyes is nod one lil!’ 
ment of life still to be lived : Those who tind Marie Rav’s stories pleasing. tind small prayer. Une fen me du monde 
He was from a small town in New . f D9 Julie intended to go far. She had 
England and he was their great man them extrem ly to their liking, and those who do no desire to remain for long in her 
She was from New Orleans and she was not like them. dislike them heartily. It’s all in father’s big, white-columned houce 
their beautiful woman, in a day when Wink A tla gaan lta a Nite i i : 5s among the magnolia trees on the Bayou 
to the French Creole, a beautiful woman vour point of view. Mrs. R 1V is a romantictst; road, shamed by his embarrassing 
was but a step below divinity She was ) ulence the coles af 6 mnk.2 Gamer. of economies and his windy pretensions. 
beautiful to the degree that wins, like : : 5 : She had emerged from the convent with 
royalty or extraordinary talent, an 1 word; she... but we leave it all to VOU. i Napoleonic campaign completely out- 
epithet of its own—Richard, the Lion lined in her little, dark head—a strategy 
hearted, the divine Sarah, the incom under every curl, an ambushed battery 
parable Pavlowa. At nineteen, she was in every glance. Her first ball, her first 
lready “the enchanting Julie.” kiss, her first proposal—these were not 
On her release from a convent in exquisite revelations to Julie St. Ange 
France (it must have been like prison doors smile of conquering women, awaited her ovation She had known about these things so long (kisses, 
opening on springtime to her), she was permitted At her first ball, Edmond Lemaitre, at twenty- not prayers, were strung on her rosary: lovers. 
to stop in Paris and, with the family hoardings — five an arbiter of fashions and feminine reputa- not nuns, lurked in the shadows of the chapel 


f a year, buy a wardrobe for herself—swinging tions, stood in the doorway and watched the that, though they were delicious, they were but 
hoops and breathless bodices; untouchable laces massed masculinity gathering like a storm cloud moves in a larger campaign, and she 


vanced 



































With wide eves and the 


br phant t iurther end 


And 


love 


greater 
while she waited, Julie did not scorn the 
She reveled in the 


conquests 


she plucked by the way. 

or the elegant little Frenchmen of her set 
wh Ise ( and 
\ot the 


i Imed nan 


tongues were so soft at caresses. 
‘anest half-caste who rescued her per- 
ixerchief from the dust and ran beside 
rriage to hand it up to her was too in 
ant for a kindling giance from eyes that 
of flirting their lashes with sur- 

Devotion of every kind helped 


i] 
iove, 


Ssolt way 
i pfeasure 


Ip the bouquet of 
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second win of her triumph, 
quite a celebrity—well, a Secretary of State, no 
less—came to New Orleans on a visit, Julie was 
fully prepared to receive and subjugate him 
Winthrope Harris was so quiet, so kindly, so 
unaggressive a man, that fools disregarded him and 
men feared until they knew him, for the 
show he made of power caused them to 
suspect unlimited resources. Even in the days 
before he had achieved recognition, men felt his 
potentiality and began to work for or against 
him. He went up slowly, but he worked in rock 


And when, in thx 


wise 


small 














ited her vvation 


Ina day ot shoddy politic ians, he became 
thentic statesman 

Everywhere in the closed circle of 
seciety, made up of pure-blooded French 
Spanish peoples born in America and even prouder 
of their race than those born in Europe, Julie 
St. Ange and talk of her constantly assailed his 
indifference. He heard her discussed in the clubs 
ind cafés with a freedom which he, the deliberate 
Northerner, found extremely bad taste; with 
a so'emnity which, considering that she was, after 


all, only an excessively (Continued on page 10 


Creole 
and 
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Packets of letters, bits of verse, inscribed 
books, photographs, etc., all make accept- 
able wedding gifts. By telling you whether 
thev should be presented to the Bride or to 
the Groom, the Nonsense Book of Etiquette 
has, we feel, settled the question of future 
happiness in many a new-made home 
1 











Not realizing his mistake, the Groom stands 
waiting for the Bridal Procession apparent- 
ly in high spirits and the best of health. 
Such an attitude toward a wedding is in 
the worst possible taste. The Nonsense Book 
of Etiquette tells all about the correct 
appearance and conduct of Bridegrooms 


a | 








You are, let us say, one of the Ushers at- 
tending the Bachelor Dinner. You are 
handed a bottle of Chateau Lafitte ’69. 
Can you select, from the diagram above, 
the proper implement to use in getting at 
its contents? The methods of 
choosing and using table hardware are ex- 
plained in the Nonsense Book of Etiquette. 


correct 
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ENGAGEMENTS, WEDDINGS, ET CETERA 


Tue Historic ASPECT 


“N ATRIMONY,.” says Homer, the poet, “is a 
holy estate and not lightly to be entered 
into.” The “old Roman” is right. A modern 
wedding is one of the most intricate and exhaust- 
ing of social customs. Young men and women of 
our better classes are now forced to devote a large 
part of their lives to acting as brides, grooms, 
ushers and bridesmaids at various elaborate nup- 
tials. Weeks are generally required in preparation 
for an up-to-date wedding; months are necessary 
in recovering from such an affair. Indeed, some 
of the participants, notably the bride and groom, 
never quite get over the effects of a marriage. 

It was not “always thus.” Time was when the 
wedding was a comparatively simple affair. In 
the Paleolithic Age, for example (as Mr. H. G. 
Wells of England points out in his able “Outline 
of History”), there is no evidence of any particu- 
lar ceremony conjunctive with the marriage of 
“a man and a maid.” Even with the advent of 
Neolithic man, a wedding seems to have been 
consummated by the rather simple process of hav- 
ing the bridegroom “pop” the bride over the head 
with a plain, unornamented stone ax. There were 
no ushers—no bridesmaids. But shortly after that 
(c. 10,329—30 B.C. to be exact) two young 
Neoliths named Haig, living in what is now sup- 
posed to be Scotland, discovered that the pro- 
longed distillation of common barley resulted in 
the creation of an amber-colored liquid which, 
when taken internally, produced a curious and 
not unpleasant effect. With the Haig brothers’ 
discovery began, as a matter of course, the insti- 
tution of the “bachelor dinner.” “Necessity is 
the mother of invention,” and exactly twelve years 
after the first “bachelor dinner” came the dis- 
covery of bicarbonate of soda. From that time 
down to the present day the history of the eti- 
quette of weddings has been that of an increasing 
number of intricate forms and ceremonies, each 
age having added its particular bit of ritual. The 
modern wedding may be said to be, therefore, al- 
most an “Outline of History” itself. 


Tue ENGAGEMENT 


[Et us begin, first of all, with the duties of one 
of the minor characters at a wedding—the 
Eligible Young Man. Suppose that you are an 
eligible young man named Richard Roe, who has 
just become “engaged” to a young lady named 
Dorothy Doe. If you really intend to “marry the 
girl,”’ it is customary that some formal announce- 
ment of the engagement be made, for which you 
must have the permission of Miss Dorothy and 
her father. It is not generally difficult to become 
engaged to most girls, but it will surprise you to 
discover how hard it is to get the young lady 
whom you believe to be your “fiancée” to consent 
to a public announcement of the fact. The rea- 
son for this probably is that an engagement which 
has been “announced” often leads to matrimony, 
and matrimony, in polite society, often lasts for 
several years 


THe Bripre-To-BE 


BEFORE the public announcement of the en- 

gagement it is customary for the bride-to-be 
to write personal letters to all the other young 
men to whom she happens to be engaged at the 
time. These notes should be kindly, sympathetic 
and tactful. The same note can be written to all, 
provided there is no chance of their comparing 
notes. 


“Dear Bob— 

Bob, I want you to be the very first to know 
that I am engaged to Richard Roe. I want you 
to like him, Bob, because he is a fine fellow 
and I would rather have you like him than any 
one I know. I feel that he and I shall be ver 
happy together, and I want you to be the first 


to know about it. Your friendship will always 
remain one of the brightest things in my life 
Bob, but, of course, I probably won’t be able to 
go to the Aiken dance with you now. Please 
don't tell anybody about it yet. I shall never 
forget the happy times you and I had together. 
Bob, and will you please return those silly let- 
ters of mine. I am sending you yours.” ~ 
THE ENGAGEMENT LUNCHEON 

HE engagement is generally announced at a 

luncheon given by the parents of the prospec- 
tive bride. This is usually a small affair, only 
fifteen or twenty of the most intimate friends of 
the engaged “couple” being invited. It is one 
of the customs of engagement luncheons that all 
the guests shall be tremendously surprised at the 
news, and great care should be taken to aid them 
in carrying out this tradition. On the invitations, 
for example, should be written some misleading 
phrase, such as “To meet General Pershing” or 
“Not to Announce the Engagement of our 
Daughter.” 


BRIDESMAIDS AND USHERS 


AS soon as the engagement has been announced 
. it is the duty of the prospective bride to 
select a maid of honor and eight or ten brides- 
maids, while the groom must choose his best man 
and ushers. In making these selections it should 
be carefully borne in mind that no wedding party 
is complete without the following: 


1 bridesmaid who danced twice with the Prince 
of Wales. 

2 bridesmaids who never danced more than 
once with anybody. 

1 bridesmaid who doesn't “pet.” 

1 bridesmaid who was expelled from Miss 
Spence’s. 

1 bridesmaid who talks “Southern.” 

1 bridesmaid who met Douglas Fairbanks once. 

1 bridesmaid who rowed on the crew at We!- 
lesley. 

1 usher who doesn't drink anything. 

9 ushers who drink anything. 


In some localities, following the announcement, 
it is customary for the bride’s friends to give for 
her a number of “showers.” These are for the 
purpose of providing her with various necessities 
for her wedded household life. These affairs 
should be informal and only her dearest or 
wealthiest friends should be invited. Some of the 
more customary “showers” of common household 
articles for the new bride are toothpaste, milk of 
magnesia, screen doors, copies of Service's poems, 
Cape Cod fire-lighters, pictures of “Age of In- 
nocence,” and back numbers of the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” 


INVITATIONS AND PREPARATION 


HE proper time to send out invitations to a 

wedding is between two and three weeks betore 
the day set for the ceremony, although the oul- 
of-town invitations should be mailed in plen-y 
of time to allow the recipient to purchase and for- 
ward a suitable present. As the gifts are received, 
a check mark should be placed after the name 0! 
the donor, together with a short description ot 
the present and an estimate as to its probable 
cost. This list is to be used later, at the wedding 
reception, in determining the manner in which 
the bride is to greet the various guests. It has 
been found helpful by many brides | devise 
some sort of memory system whereby certain 


names immediately suggest certain respon-es, thus 
“Mr. Snodgrass—copy of ‘Highways and - 

. 9 Tie ye . 9 

ways in Old France’—c. $6.50—how do you @ 


Mr. Snodgrass, have you met my mo her? 4) 
“Mr. Brackett (Continued on ge 10 
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one knows that table manners betray one’s bringing- 
meteorite would His perpendicu- 


ment of Aunt Harriet’s shoulder, upon which he 


Cousin Edna’s little speech 
Pasteurized him 


The Nonsense Book of Etiquette 











The Groom has just presented his Best Man to hi: 
who, though she is more than eager to make every one feel 
at home, has failed to make at once the pun “de rigueur’ 


awkward silence 
Should one of the gentlemen 
fill the breach by making the pun for her? If so, which? 


What is to be done? 








ON YOU 
PAS? 








The Best Man has just been introduced to the Maid of 
Honor. Instead of waiting for her to extend her hand and 
make the acknowledgment, he hus turned on his heel and 
bolted from the room, This constitutes a social blunder, 
after the commission of which he could never again, in polite 
society, be considered quite a gentleman. The Nonsense 
Book of Etiquette would have told him how the man of 


breeding learns to face anything with perfect “sang froid.” 





The young man at the right does not know how to drink. 
Nevertheless, he has been selected to act as Best Man at 
a wedding and has attended the Bachelor Dinner. Instead 


of doing what he should do under the circumstances, he 
is making himself conspicuous by remaining coherent while 
the others sing “Mademoiselle from Alabam’.’ Had the 
Bridegroom possessed a copy of the Nonsense Book of Eti- 
quette he would have known better than to have selected him. 
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TWO MEMBERS 


















OF FAMILIES 
WELL KNOWN 


TO NEW YORK 


(Above) Viss Dorothy 
Duveen had her coming- 
out party in New York 
for since the war Sir Joseph 


Miss Emily L. Billings, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Mortimer Billings, 
of New York, will spend 
the summer at Dark 
Harbor, Maine, where her 
parents have made their 
summer home for many 


and Lady Duveen have 
made their winter home in 
this city. As usual, the 
Duveens spent June in 










London. They are now years. Miss Billings wa 
on the continent and will ~~ aime — presented to society last 
be at the Lido in August. ae winter at a series of dinners. 



























“Toile de linon,” sage- 





green and as cool- 
looking as _ possible, 
1s embroidered by 











Paquin in two shades 
of gold, jet and crys- 
tal beads. The narrow 





underslip is of serge- 





green crépe de Chine 
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PIED 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 

ARIS is still the center of the world, and 
all the roads leading to it are black with 
travelers who, once here, reluctantly turn 
their faces homeward. Many remain, 
held by the inexplicable lure of Paris, by 

; the strange charm which binds them to 
this ville. From the remotest corners of the earth 
they come; and here, if possible, they stay. This 
Piper of the cities piays a tune to which, it seems, 
€very one must dance. 

All the wise men of the East come to Paris, 
ind having eaten of this strange fruit they are 
never more contented in their own land. The 
wise men of the West come, too. They come 
'rom the North and the South and the islands of 
the sea, and here they stay. Paris is crowded 
Irom sous-sol to chimney-pots and beyond. People 
must live in attics, in stables, in baraques erected 
on empty spaces, but they stay on. 


HE ardent boy scout who brings my morning 

newspapers came from Alaska. I had tea 
yesterday with a clever Chinese girl who has 
come to Paris to study and write. Lunching at 
the next table, at the Ritz, was a party of dark, 
solt-eved East Indians, while from the other side 
came a voice surely from Aberdeen. 
Tourists and buyers, merchants from Spain, 
toate sa America | and from everywhere, 
einer , the idle, the rich, and the curious —they 

all here. And Paris is crowded. One is 


IS NOW, 


PIPER FOR THE 


crowded out of a favorite corner in a restaurant, 
out of a desirable seat in the theater. We are 
almost crowded out of our homes by envious 
persons who have seen the gérant. 


HE restaurants in the Bois are crowded at 

tea-time. High above the clatter of tea-things 
is heard the chatter and rasp of consonants 
from Ohio or points west. The salons of the 
couturiers are crowded with visitors buying 
clothes or merely “looking.’”” Through a half-open 
door is glimpsed a tall young American girl try- 
ing on a wedding veil, her hands full of orange 
blossoms. 

The Casino dé Paris was crowded on the open- 
ing night of the new revue, with Pearl White, 
recently of the “movies,” featured on the program. 
The audience reminded one of that which greeted 
Elsie Janis on her opening night last season, al- 
though less enthusiastic. Indeed, the ovation of 
the evening was given to Mlle. Mistinguette, wko 
was spied during the entr’acte in one of the or- 
chestra chairs and given a welcome which must 
have delighted her heart. 

For the rest, the very amusing revue was ren- 
dered more interesting by the beauty of the fan- 
tastic costumes which were designed by Jean 
Le Seyeux for the scenes by Jacques Charles. The 
costumes were wonderfully interesting; but a de- 
scription might spoil the effect for New York 
theatergoers, when the Casino revue is produced 


MORE THAN EVER, 


WORLD 


A slim morning, frock 
of yellow linen is 
hemstitched with yel- 
low and white to give 
direction to its line 
and cool charm to 
itssummery simplicity. 


Models on this 


page from # 
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Beige “toile de linon,” 
trimmed with linen 
lace, is made with the 
new short sleeves that 
have had an oblong 
of material snipped 
from them. The broad, 
soft girdle is of bot- 


tle-green silk gauze. 
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On a beautifully simple almond-green crépe 
de Chine gown is an interesting variation of 
the circular skirt, one that is slit on the sides 
and plaited in front. The low girdle is made 


of square-cut buttons of green and black. 


by the Shubert-Ziegfeld Company in New 
York next October 

Mile. Spinelly, in “Le Bel Ange Vint” at 
the Théatre Michel, is delightfully clothed by 
Poiret. She achieves much by coiffures; 
sometimes her own black locks are severely 
coified, or she wears amazing wigs of gold 
ribbon or yellow or mauve hair. Her lilac 
wig is a triumph; even Poiret could do 
no more. Mlle. Spinelly, with her droll little 
smile, is a great favorite in Paris; the tiny 
Michel was crowded on the opening nights 
It is now customary, by the way, in small 
theaters, to have several premiéres. 


YROWDED also, a few nights ago, was the 
little Théatre Caumartin, where Leonora 
Hughes danced comme une fée, assisted by 
Maurice. Americans and Parisians alike wel- 
comed the dancers—it was their first appear- 
ance this season—and danced themselves, 
through the small hours of the night. 

Mrs. Vincent Astor wore a frock of ivory 
moire embroidered on the flounced skirt with 
ivory and steel, and Mrs. Russell (Miss Ethel 
Harriman) was frocked in light brown lace, 
girdled low about the hips. Mrs. Frederick 
Havemeyer’s odd frock of black mousseline 
brocade, patterned with a fantastic design of 
red, green, and gold spotting the transparent 
black stuff, was girdled carelessly across the 


In Paris, very short sleeves go forth with ex- 


treme nonchalance and a pair of short gloves 


The frock, of midnight blue crépe Georgette, 
banded with white crépe Georgette, is simple 
and quaint enough to permit of this mode. 





The all-black hat, like this straw and velvet 
one that appeared on a Parisienne at the 
races, is very smart in Paris just now. 


Shining ciré braid, embroidered about the 


) 


bottom of the skirt and on the sleeves of a 
black serge frock, is stitched so closely that 


gives the fabric a curiously interesting 


texture, one that is smart and becoming. 


back with the fabric, with the ends of the 
girdle drawn through a huge jet buckle 

The Duchesse Sforza appeared in a white 
frock made with flounces of looped white 
bead fringe over the slender slip of white 
brocade embroidered with silver, and shoul- 
der-straps and girdle of brilliants. The Prin- 
cesse of Thurn and Taxis was clad in black 
and gold lace, a wreath of black velvet 
flowers in her hair and a pink rose pinned to 
one shoulder. ; 

The Comtesse de St. Croix was charming 
in mauve satin and silver lace with rose rib- 
bon laced through the silver lace girdle and 
tied in a bow on the side. The Marquise de 
Chabannes, with her green frock, wore 4 
green comb in her hair. While all the frocks 
worn that night were pretty, nothing par- 
ticularly striking appeared. 


UNDAY nights at the Ritz the rooms are 

filled with diners, but here also there 1s 
a lamentable lack of new smart frocks. Lady 
Millicent Hawes wore, one night, a draped 
frock of violet crépe de Chine that was all 
clinging folds and falling points of drapery. 
The Duchesse de Grammont’s white mousse- 
line frock was embroidered with coral beads, 
and the top of the corsage-back was com- 
posed entirely of small beaded straps 

The Grande Duchesse Boris was in a white 
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The oddly twisted girdle is an unexpected 
bit of charm on a frock of coral-colored and 
black mousseline de soie, made over a coral- 
colored slip. The twisted effect appears 
again at the neck-line, in a little roll 


satin frock draped slightly about the hips 
with pointed drapery falling on the right 
side, one of the many lovely draped models 
which all Paris has been wearing of late. 
This frock was remarkable for an odd motif 
of embroidery, like very heavy point de 
Venise, forming a sort of clasp or buckle on 
the side, clasping the draped folds. The 
Grande Duchesse wore a great jewel on the 
front of her corsage, a brooch containing a 
great black diamond surrounded with large 
white diamonds and holding a diamond pen- 
dant, probably one of the loveliest jewels 
that has come out of Russia. 

Princesse Christopher of Greece was 
gowned in mauve mousseline daintily beaded 
with white. Mrs. John Drexel. back from 
a late stay on the Riviera, and browned by 
the sun (or is it a new brown powder ?), 
wore black and pearls—many pearls. Lady 
Newborough, Lady Ludlow, the artist Drian, 
the Duchesse of Rohan, Mrs. Corey, Lady 
Forbes-Robertson, Miss Forbes-Robertson, 
Lady Ribblesdale, almost every one goes to 
the Ritz. Just now, a vast crowd of tourists 
swells the throng. 


AT the races it is the same; one hears 
the Reece spoken on all sides. And 
with ns still wear black which, compared 

colored frocks, is much more distingué. 


Flounces of écru lace and yellow lace, not 
bouffant but flat and straight-hanging, form 
the skirt of a lace summer frock with wide, 
graceful sleeves. A narrow girdle of rose- 
mauve moire gives a beautiful bit of color. 





“Hither make them very large or very small,” 
says the Parisienne, and goes forth to the races 
in a tiny hat of black grosgrain and paradise. 





The two-toned frock that Paris now insists 


upon is here interestingly developed in 
white crépe de Chine cut out to show an 
underslip of figured blue and white foulard. 


Or 


it may be in black over vivid color 


Black hats show a bit of colored trimming. 
A great bow of mauve ribbon, for instance, 
across the back of a black crin hat; a great 
cluster of crosse plumes, one-third black and 
two-thirds poppy red, on a black straw hat; 
or black straw hats trimmed with brilliant 
bandanna handkerchiefs which are smartly 
knotted on the side, to conceal most of the 
crown. 

Exactly why the Parisienne is at the 
moment devoted to the small hat no one 
seems to know, but just now the hats worn 
are either very small or very large. Some 
of the latter are truly enormous and are 
usually transparent, of crin, organdie, open- 
work straw, or lattice-work of straw or rib- 
bon. Some are even made of felt in mauve, 
yellow, white or pale colors, wreathed with 
flowers. One of rose organdie is trimmed 
with odd straw flowers in écru and colors, 
sewn flatly on to the brim and crown in an 
effective arrangement of colors. 


OME of the large straw hats are trimmed 

with silver ribbon and fur. One of fine 
black picot straw has a sort of pompon or 
knot of sable placed in front. A_ small 
Georgette model much worn at the races has 
a narrow rolling brim with an aigrette of 
blaireau—that beige-and-black fur used for 
dog collars—posed well to the front on the 
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Long swaying mauve 
fringe hangs from the 
shoulders of a mauve 
crépe de Chine gown 
embroidered with sil- 








ver. Fringe and point- 
ed panels give it an 





interesting hem-line. 





MIDSUMMER GOW 
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(Left 


stitching in little circles 


Nothing but hem- 





has been used to orna- 
ment this gown of gray 
crépe de Chine. (Right) 
Deep sleeves are fastened 
at the wrist by bands of 
edged with 
embroidery and 


beige lace 
( op pe r 
similar lace 


plaque at the 


forms a 


waist-line. 
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right side. This aigrette resembles more than anything else a dande- 
lion puff-ball, a sort of skeleton aigrette which is new and smart 

New frocks have been slow in appearing at the races on account of 
the continual bad weather, but the hats have been very interesting. 
Many of them are all black; I recall a very smart capeline of black 
felt bound with black velvet, with a narrow black velvet ribbon en- 
circling the base of the crown and trailing off the brim-edge. Many 
are all-mauve, all-yellow or all-red. Georgette’s great ribbon- 
trimmed capelines are very smart, those made with a great chou of 
ribbon weighting the side of the transparent crin brim; and Ger- 
maine-Page’s crin capeline with a circular ruffle of velvet, like a 
second brim flaring from the side of the crown, has been a great 
success. 


UZY'S round hat with brown and black paradise plumes wreathing 

the brim has been much worn at the races, where brown and 
black is still a favorite combination. The two-toned frock, by the 
way, is destined for a “season.” Jenny features the two-toned 
effect throughout her mid-season collection, combining two colors 
very discreetly and successfully and solving thus the color problem 
for early autumn. Colors are smart for evening wear, but, for the 
street, women show a marked reluctance to put on anything but 
black, so that the two-toned frock will be hailed with joy by those 
who would put on color but not too much color, who would wear 
black but not all-black. 

Jenny combines black and bright red. A slender frock of red 
gabardine has a small square black velvet cape attached to the cor- 
sage-back, black velvet sleeves and a twist of black in the girdle, 
under a flaring red gabardine cape collared and edged with black 
velvet. In the Jenny collection there are frocks of beige and brown 
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Little “cap” sleeves 
and a shallow square 
neck are of lace dyed 
to match a “bois de 
rose” crépe de Chine 
It is a lovely 


gown, 
simple gown, draped 
slightly over one hip 
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Beige all-over lace is used over 
black satin to form the skirt, and 
beige lace forms the long sleeves 
of a gown that has a beige Georg- 
ette crépe bodice as a nucleus. 


or red and blue; there is much plain dark blue, 
brick-red and brown, green and beige, and other 
combinations. 

Jenny features a new bright dark green called 
“myrtle,” which is pretty with gray fur. Her 
silhouette is slender and rather straight, with the 
skirts widened suddenly on the left or right side- 
front by means of an inserted gore, circular or 
plaited. This gore results in a one-sided inclina- 
tion which gives a piquant twist to the entire 
frock. The gore is of green velvet, like the wide 
draped girdle, in a frock of green embroidered 
crepe de Chine; of brown velvet in a brown 
velvet frock trimmed with red; of white mousse- 
line de soie, edged lengthwise with ermine, in a 
frock of black silk matelassé, and of white mous- 
seline in a frock of black lace over a slim black 
satin slip topped from the hips with white. A 
black satin skirt shows five miniature gores 
Set In across the front, gores with pointed tops 
that extend to about three inches above the knee. 


F\ ERYWHERE in the Jenny collection is evi- 
_ denced a tendency to circular effects, in capes, 
jacket-skirts, dress-skirts, and in cloaks, which 
flare slightly in circular fashion from. shoulder 
to hem 


Jenny's circular capes are topped with huge 


WORTH 


The printed frock that appears against 
the matching background of a long cape 
2s still designed by Paris. Here it is of 


midnight blue, printed with white; the 
cape is collared with grav monkey fur. 


Another Worth frock with all- 
over ornament is of gray crépe 
Georgette, embroidered with gray 
soutache braid. From a cut-steel 
bow-knot hang fringes of black 
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For midsummer is an extremely 
smart black and white costume, 
tailored for afternoon 
The skirt is of black mate- 
lassé, the corsage of white crépe. 


not too 
wear. 





White matelassé is used for the 


jacket worn with the black mate- 
lassé and white crépe de Chine 
afternoon frock. The collar and 
cuffs are made of soft loutre fur. 


braided collars, thick rolls of velvet oddly braided 
or woven in some other fashion to form collars 
of enormous size. The edges of these wraps are 
finished with a single roll of velvet which stiffens 
the edge slightly, accentuating the flare. And 
these capes are worn instead of jackets over one- 
piece frocks of similar material. 

A new Jenny model of green metallic lace shot 
with red, blue, and gold is worn over an under- 
slip of dull rose velvet. Several frocks with their 
skirts extremely plain in the back are ostenta- 
tiously trimmed in front. The new sleeves are 
generally rather close-fitting; the “bateauw” neck- 
line is still smart; girdles are at the top of the 
hips, and skirts are at least eight inches from the 
floor. However, exceptions to the skirt rule are 
evening gowns which just escape the ankles. 

Jean Patou’s mid-season collection contains a 


group of dainty summer frocks of organdie, 
somewhat similar in silhouette, but varied in 
color and trimming. The simple corsages are 


tightened at the waist-line and flare again to the 
top of the hips, where they are attached to the 
full wide skirts. Many of these frocks are de- 
veloped in two shades of organdie, such as rose 
and white, two shades of rose, two shades of 
red, yellow or green, and are often embroidered 
in some effective fashion. 


HE Patou tailored jackets fall straight from 

shoulder to hip, or blouse slightly in the back 
above a sort of belt-like lower part which fits the 
hips closely. The sleeves are long and moderately 
wide, and the collars and revers are inconspic- 
uous. Tailored skirts, even if plaited, are straight 
and narrow in effect, and extend to about eight 
inches from the floor. 

Afternoon frocks are (Concluded on page 103) 
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Being a Complete and Authentic 
Map of Paris 


ToGETHER WITH ELABORATE AND PrecISE DIRECTIONS 


For Seeinc Att or Paris 1N OnE Crowvep Hour 


i See ii 
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UT with your magnifying glass Ray 

and Chester, and come, “Tookie,” be 

good children and first find the letter 

“I” above; then the number “8” at 

the right; draw your fingers from I and from 8 
until they meet and, behold you arrive at Palais 
de Justice. (I-8 Nearby is the cathedral of 
Notre Dame (J-K-8) and between the two the 
courtyard of the Préfecture de Police where all 
ers get their police papers. It is the law. 


It is usual, though not obligatory, to remark, 
on seeing the fishermen (K-8) fishing fruitlessly 
in the Seine, that “fishing here is insane.” Cast 


a glance at the Ile St. Louis (L-8) and cross the 
Pont de l’Archevéché (K-9). Stroll along the 
quais (I-J-K-9), failing to find any rare vol- 
umes in the famous book-stalls. This fetches 
you up at the head of the Boulevard St. Michel 
(1-9). You are now on the Rive Gauche and 
in the center of the Latin Quarter. At the right 
of the poet (I-9), who is reading—what is it ?— 
oh, yes, Verlaine, one makes out the Musée de 
Cluny, the Sorbonne, the cafés du Panthéon and 
d@’Harcourt (all in the square I-9) and the Pan- 
théon itself with Rodin’s “Thinker” in place be- 
fore it (J-9). At the left of the poet are the 
Odéon and St. Sulpice (H-9). Below them, at 
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the head .of the Jardins du Luxembourg 
(H-9-10) are the Sénat and the Luxembourg 
Galleries. The second-hand hat man (1-9) has 
his eye on the tam-o’-shanter worn by the prop- 
erty student (H-10) as he passes the Bal Bullier 
on his way to the Closerie des Lilas opposite the 
Carpeaux fountain (H-11). Paul and Virginia 
embrace unobserved in front of the Observa- 
toire (H-11). The Boulevard Raspail is marked 
out for us by a street-sweeper (F-8) tidying it 
up at the point where it meets the Boulevard St. 
Germain, a lady with a shopping-bag raiding the 
Bon Marché (F-9), an auto-bus of the line 
“AE” passing the Hotel Lutetia (G-9), three 


firemen on patrol duty (G-10), Paul, the waiter 
who has been with the Café de la Rotondé 
(G-10) longer than any of the others, and by 
a funeral on its way to the Cemetery of Mont- 
parnasse (G-11). It ends with the Lion de Bel- 
fort (G-12). The gay dog who is reading the 
posters on the kiosk (F-10) could do worse than 
spend his evening at the Bobino Music Hall 
(F-11) behind the Gare Montparnasse (also 
F-11). Leaving him in the middle of the Boule- 


vard du Montparnasse, we walk up the Boule- 
vard des Invalides, dodge the old-clothes man 
d’habi—i—ts!"—E-9) and find 
(Concluded on page 103) 
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CONVENTIONAL IN FABRIC BUT 
DETAIL ARE SOULIE’S LATEST DESIGNS 


IN 


Organdie combined with rose-colored English embroidery has special charm 
it to make a debonair summer frock. A sash of gray velvet 


when Soulié uses 
overskirt to puff at the hips and gives a lovely color note. 


ribbon permits the 


The full skirt and side panels of a blue crépe de Chine gown compensa‘e one for 
its lack of sleeves, and the neck-line is “bateau,” a line that is always effective 


with sleevelessness. The bodice panel is white linen heavily embroidered in silver. 


But it proves 


At first glance it must be a wrap, this over-drapery of écru crépe. 
Straight across 


to be part of the écru lace frock, and an interesting part, too. 
the front, the long ends cross in the back to join point to point at the side. 


UNCONVENTIONAL 
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SOULIE’S SOPHISTICATED ART IS EXPRESSED 


ORGANDIE, CREPE AND LACE FOR SUMMER 


Any number of white organdie roses, each with its jet center, go to make the 
skirt of a picturesque costume designed by Soulié. Flat tucks over the hips and 
an unbroken line in the back are further unusual touches of this organdie gown 


Plaits are in, but even if fashion had not already admitted them, Soulié would 
have insisted upon them for a frock of mauve crépe de Chine. The cape at- 
tached to the bodice simulates sleeves, and for decoration Soulié uses pearl galon. 


Not content with the classic hip drapery alone, Soulié adds litile ruffles of the 
fabric to a bodice—or is it a tunic?—of coral mousseline de soie. Whichever 


it is, we like it, together with the skirt and long floating ends of écru lace. 
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(Above) The garden is ap- (At left) Nestling in a 
proached from the house quiet sheltered corner is 
across @ grassy terrace. this marble bird _ bath. 


THE GARDEN OF 
DR. J. H. LANCASHIRE 


AT MANCHESTER, MASS 


N the early days, long before the present owner dis- 
covered its charm, the ground on which this historic 
garden stands was a favorite rendezvous for the In- 
dians, who made this headland their summer camping 
ground. Then it became the home of simple farmer 
folk, who fished and farmed around this picturesque 
spot, and later it formed a part of the grounds where 
the first summer residence along the now renowne North 
Shore was built. = big 

Gay in its brilliant planting of blue, white and pink, 
which both annuals and perennials have been charmingly 
intermingled, the landscape architect, Mary Rt itherford 
Jay, of New York, has made the most of her op portuni 
ties here. No mere imitation of natural growth 1s &- 
pressed in sentimental landscaping; rather do intimacy and 
individuality combine to make it a home garden more 
than a mere formal arrangement of flowers in an artist 
setting. 

Standing on the hillside, just back of the gar 
towering pines in the late afternoon cast their |¢ 
shadows across the garden path; and through entrancing 
vistas, ingeniously arranged, one catches glimpses of W hite- 
winged boats and the sea. Between the garden and the 
house, a typical half-timber and stucco English county 


great 
thening 
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th climbing vines half concealing the carved detail of the 
ind framing the leaded-glass windows, a stretch of lawn 
acts n effective foreground to the flowers beyond, sheltered by a 
yvine-grown retaining wall. Down the grassy garden paths, graceful 
marbles rise from amidst the garden beds. It is a garden that, al- 
though but a little more than a two years’ development of waste 
land, has been skilfully brought into perfect sympathy with the 
architecture of the home, _ 

Approaching the garden from the main entrace of “Grafton- 
wood” one follows a road bounded by woodland and_ bordered 
idendrons. Here and there, in the early spring, Nature re- 
bright touch of color, of which full advantage has been 
the landscape architect. The road turns now to the right 

iin to the left, affording new vistas. Then one comes sud- 
denly upon the vine-covered house, set close by the ocean with its 
garden ingeniously laid out at one side. A broad grass terrace, 
bordered by a low stone wall, makes a formal setting for the garden, 
at the end of which is a semi-circular pergola. Here, in the fall, 
elorious bunches of white and purple grapes hang temptingly ripen- 
ing in the glimmering shade. As the sunshine filters through the 
vines, it forms bright patterns on the tiled flooring and throws pil- 
lared shadows far out across the paths. Against the rough stone 
background of the retaining wall, with its espaliers and clambering 
vines, nodding hollyhocks intermingled with roses and iris are 
closely banked. A marble satyr, surrounded by a bower of roses, 
and an old well-curb nearby, resembling an urn, also contribute to 
the beauty of the garden that, like a charming painting, lies un- 
rolled at one’s feet—a bit of paradise nestled in a rocky headland 

Below it on the coast road, and continuing to Gloucester, some 
few miles away, one garden follows another, aglow with color, on 
the beautiful estates that line this shore of Massachusetts. Some 
are carried out in strictly formal planting, others suggest the per- 
sonal touch of the owner and the preference for great varicolored 
masses of old-fashioned garden flowers, that seem to thrive and 
bloom with unusual splendor in this salty woodland air, despite the 
rigorous winters. But in this garden by the sea, there is a charm 
that few of the newer ones can possess—a dainty bit where unity 
has been produced in a most unique and enticing manner. 


hon \ 
timl 


rhode 


The old world feeling of the Below, an extended view of 
garden is part of its greatest the garden from the terrace 
charm to which Nature has is shown, with its vine-cov- 
generously contributed in the ered retaining walls and glow- 
lvxurious growth of foliage. ing beds of brilliant flowers. 
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HE prima donna’s husband of- 
fered a cigaret to the impresario 
with a polite but not complicated 
flourish 
“Life is like that,” Sabatini re- 
marked, accepting the  cigaret. 
“Cruel. Inexorable. But interesting 
I thought I could count on you to under- 
stand the peculiar delicacy of my posi- 
tion.” 

“Quite,” von Erden assured him 

“Time passes Fashions change. Popu- 
larities are worn thin. You understand, 

I admire Madame Tonnelle enormously 
Enormously . . .” 

With the cigaret between his lips, the 
impresario smiled into the firelight. His 
face was illuminated by that ruddy flick- 
er. Von Erden disapproved of the spade 
beard and the thick black hair worn 
pompadour; there was something too 
suave and purposefully satanic about the 
man; a touch of the ironic Bedouin, or 
the sensual, disillusioned and thoroughly 
contented Turk. His true feeling about 
women, if uncovered, would have con- 
tradicted his twentieth century make-up. 

“This new singer,’ Sabatini continued, “is 
young and beautiful. An artist. I may be 
wrong—I often am—but I predict an enormous 
success for her. Enormous. She is unspoiled. A 
child in a world of dreams. I confess she has 
touched my imagination. Have you seen her?” 

Tonnelle’s husband shook his head. “Eva has 
invited her to come here to-night, for supper 
after the performance.” 

“Oh, damn!” Sabatini’s cigaret flashed into 
the fire like a comet. “Oh. very decidedly damn! 
My dear fellow, why on earth 

“Eva is curious. She is, perhaps, a trifle jeal- 
ous, afraid, anxious.” 

Sabatini shrugged. “Nonsense. She wants to 
upset Madame Hohl. I beg your pardon, but 
women are the very devil when you try to take 
away their laurels, or their loves.” He laughed 
“You see, I have committed myself. You are a 
man of the world; you can understand my 
difficulty. Eva has drained a full cup. She has 
held it to her lips for ten years, or more. Well, 
she is passée.” 


“No.” 

“Not yet. Perhaps not vet. But there are in- 
dications ... A woman of forty, no matter 
how beautiful 


His lips were set in a disarming 
He offered his hand 


Sabatini rose 
and comprehending smile. 
to von Erden 

“You will do vour best, I am sure.” 

“You want me to clear the stage for this young 


EVA 


—— 


Possession means nothing to such insatiable women. 


TONNELLE 


By MILDRED CRAM 


Illustrated by Henr: 


The opera-going world was stirred to ex- 
tremity by a recent rivalry between two cele- 
brated opera stars; one rising, ane declining. 
This is not a true story, but it parallels in 


tensity a certain famous operatic situation. 


Belgian, this Madame Hohl? You 
much of me.” 

“No. I do not. You may hesitate to admit 
that you are jealous of your wife's public career, 
but you are. In fondo Privacy. Love. 
A rarer accomplishment. Retirement to your es- 
tate in Austria . Come, come. We are both 
men ; 

Von Erden smiled and the impresario, bowing, 
crossed the polished floor and disappeared between 
the stiff folds of the crimson taffeta portiéres. 

The prima donna’s husband glanced at the 
clock to assure himself that the performance of 
Aida was over, and that his wife would return in 
half an hour. Then he turned his back to the fire 


expect too 


and with closed eyes, set himself, as usual, to 
wait. 
T the opera house, he knew, Eva Tonnelle’s 


4 


maid would be waiting at the dressing-room 
door, holding the star’s negligée outstretched. 

“Brava! Brava! My darling! Better than 
ever to-night.” 

“Really ?” 

Eva Tonnelle wrapped the chiffon folds about 
her muscular, powdered torso. 

The door swung open again upon a crowding 
forward of men in evening dress; an incandes- 
cent glow of shirt-bosoms and eye-glasses turned 
upon this glittering beauty. 

“Brava, signora.” 
“Hai cantata magnificamente, carina.” 
“In excellent voice!” 


“More flowers, Madame. And still 
they call. You return?” 

“No, Gino. Enough for to-night. Not 
again.” 

She grasped their outthrust hands in 
her strong, hot clasp. Never had they 
seen her more vivacious. 

The tenor, backing away into the wings 
with an air of having discharged a stupid 
obligation, remarked to his doctor: “At 
: forty, she has the vitality of a gamine.” 
4) The doctor shrugged. “A false infla- 

|| tion. Remove flattery, applause, flowers, 
and she would collapse like a bubble that 
you prick with your finger. So!” 

The dressing-room door closed again 
and the group of men dissolved into the 
intricate byways of the opera house. 

Eva Tonnelle was left in a rose-scented 
brilliance, facing her mirror. The chiffon 
wrap was put aside and the powdered 
torso revealed again. The maid stripped 
off the beaded shift of Aida and removed 
the make-up, tipping Tonnelle’s head 
back and slapping cold cream on those 
dark cheeks with the gesture of a Figaro. 

“This woman. This Madame Hohl. She sings 
Saturday, no?” Eva asked. 

“Si. The rehearsal this afternoon was a fiasco. 
Every one said so. She falls on the ground and 
bites her nails. She sings the tutto é fini lying 
on her face. Si figura! A cow like that. A 
Belgian cow with eyes like marbles! Her hair 
came down. What sort of success will she have, 
I ask you? A Violetta who falls flat on her 
face—” 

“Shut up, Tata. You're an old gossip.” 

“Mother of heaven!” 

“She’s young She's beautiful. 
ished.” 

“Perhaps in fifteen years.” 

“Perhaps now Give me the flowers. All 
of them. The black dress. Is Henry waiting? 
Who's that at the door?” 

Tata opened a crack and peered with a sharp, 
initiated eye. 

“Mr. Poldowski from the orchestra.” 

“Eh? What does he want?” 

“To say a word, Madame,” a voice interrupted. 
And a small, pale man in crumpled evening clothes 
thrust Tata aside. “Permit me. A very humb!e 
compliment. For ten years I have listened to 
you, singing on that stage. Never better than to- 
night. To-night, you have touched my heart 
And I am a very curdled egg, Madame. It is not 
often—” 

In a dull voice, Eva Tonnelle said: “You aré 
trying to tell me that I am a personality, not an 
artist. I've heard that before.” 


And I'm fin- 









































Eva Tonnelle 


“The future is 
Are you afraid 


He made a gesture of apology. 
a doorway to improvement —no? 
to be an artist?” 

“Yes,” she said shortly. 

He bowed. Tata closed the door. 


N her motor, Tonnelle shivered. Von Erden 

guessed something of this, too, in that clair- 
voyant reverie before the discreet and artistic fire. 

The evidences of success, of that fulness of life 
held to be precious, were all about her, concrete 
and recognizable. Yet she was desolate. Posses- 
sion means nothing to such insatiable women 
lhe world to be conquered is more desirable than 
the world already subjugated. 

The windows of the limousine were sequined 
with rain drops, so that she seemed to be sitting 
W ithin a spangled glass coach, to be riding through 
a city in flames. The complicated brilliance of 
Br adway was reflected in the wet asphalt 
chariot races and fountains of light upside down. 

Flowers heaped on the seat, flowers on the 
floor of the car, tributes not to her art but to 
her popularity, sent up a heavy, artificial fra- 
france of hothouses and florists’ windows. Long- 
stemmed roses lay across her slippered feet and, 
crushed against the folds of her chinchilla wrap, 
a sheaf of lilies curled their waxen lips away from 
the contact. ; 


Fua T > . °¢ 
“va Tonnelle’s face was expressionless, as if for 


4 moment her very breath were suspended. She 


moved unsteadily toward them, her face for the first time old. 


was a symbol of modernism, a figure made visi- 
ble by years of newspaper conjuring. 

When the car drew up before her house, she 
gathered herself out of that immobility like a 
professional acrobat preparing for a feat of 
dexterity and courage. Before she had passed 
through the door into the foyer, with its black 
and white tiled floor and Pompeian frieze, her 
vitality was restored; she was warm and palpi- 
tant. The chinchilla wrap fell from her shoulders 
into the hands of the man-servant and she went 
up-stairs, the long black train of her gown slip- 
ping across the velvet of the carpet like a lace 
serpent. 

Her husband was waiting for her in the draw- 
ing-room, his back turned to the fire, his expres- 
sion guarded. 

“Ernst. Hallo! Have they come?” 

“Not vet. How did it go?’ 

“So. so. Gino was in bad voice.” 

Her husband smiled with a trace of mockery 
“Ah! Soe” i 

Tonnelle slipped a bare arm over his shoulder, 
around his neck, and drawing his head down, she 
kissed him. 

“Don’t disapprove of me to-night, Ernst. 
really did very well.” 

“You are always charming.” 

“Nothing more? Is it true that I can't 
No! No! Ican! Ido! A little man in the or- 
chestra wept at my feet to-night. Ten calls. 


sing ? 


A crowd of people waiting at the door, 
No, Ernst, I am not finished 


Flowers. 
in the rain 
yet.” 

He smiled again, this time with a difference 
His appreciation of her as a woman always 
dimmed his disapproval of her as an artist. He 
had never known any one more alive. Forty? Im- 
possible! She had none of the aloof and brood- 
ing watchfulness of a fading beauty, no visible 
hanging on to shreds and patches—she was intact 
and triumphant. As an actress, he accepted her, 
with reservations. Unlike most Americans, she 
was an emotional spendthrift, coarse, but too 
initiated to be elemental. Yet her audacity had 
passed for abandon and her Carmen was notori- 
ous, not for subtle and pervading sensuality but 
for athletic prowess. The arm that now lay 
about his neck was as muscular as his own. 


HE Tonnelle’s husband was not a lap-dog. An 
Austrian, he had had a swashbuckling army 
career before settling into the less spectacular 
warfare of an international banking-house. 

“Why these people to-night?” he 
“Haven't you had enough?” 

She shook her head. And hearing voices in 
the hall she kissed him again, so that Monsieur 
and Madame Hohl, entering, came upon a love 
scene. 

Tonnelle spun around ivory shoulders, scarlet 
lins, big white teeth. (Continued on page 76 


asked. 





























NEW YORK HOLDS AN AMAZING STREET FAIR 


East side, west side, and ail parts of the town looked upon the Street Fair 
and called it the greatest sporting event of the spring. For five days Park 
ivenue from Forty-sixth to Fiftieth Street resounded with the cries of the 
ballyhoo, and at night the scene recalled the brightest hours of Luna Park 
There was a circus, a merry-go-round, hot-dog venders, sandwich girls, in 
fact everything, including the Grand Giggle, where Broadway stars twinkled 
gaily. And it was all for the benefit of New York's crippled children. 
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sOCIETY PLAYS CIRCUS 


FOR A WEEK AND HELPS 





THE CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Fair Week was a busy week for society. Many who 
oficiated at the opening of the Park Avenue festivities 
on Tuesday evening attended the summer opening of the 
Rendezvous—a favored supper club—on Monday. This 


summer evening frock was worn at the Rendezvous by 


Vrs. Carroll Wainwright, shown below. 





No, they are not three little maids from school; they all took part, 
however, in the justly famous Street Fair that added sixty thou- 
sand dollars to a worthy philanthropy. Mrs. John W. Stafford, at 
the left, helped in the Grand Giggle, Miss Judith Smith was suc- 
cessful as a baliyhoo artist, and Mrs. Richard Sheridan who is hold- 
ing the wolf hounds in leash, presided over the miniature kennels. 








Among those who attended the Street Fair on every fair day 

were Mrs. Biddle Duke and Miss Elizabeth Sands, both of 

whom were immediately surrounded by the candy, flower, 

and cigaret vendors who cried their wares in seductive tones. 

Later, Mrs. Duke and Miss Sands visited the kennels, where 
Mrs. Duke was captivated by a haughty Airedale. 





Drawings by S. D. Otis 
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HATS MUST BE AS LARGE AS ONE’S HEIGHT WILL ALLOW 








(2) 

















Hat from 


MERCEDES 


(Above) A dramatization of Maud Muller's milkmaid 
millinery is this capeline of sea-green French crépe 
with its fragrant load of meadow grasses and flowers 

poppies, daisies, buttercups, corn flowers, wheat and 
grasses, all in their own brilliant field colors. A twist 
of poppy-colored crépe and one of sea-green crépe give 
1 last flaunting dash of color to this glowing mass 


Left) A hat that comes srom a disiant past and goes 
into an indefinite future is the leghorn trimmed with 
hiue ribbon and pink roses; it has a kind of eternity 
in millinery. It is infallibly becoming and as affecting 
to the stronger sex as the manslaughtering blue sash. 





This one adds blue satin streamers with a rose weight- 
ing one end. The brim is softly draped in écru lace. 





Right) Even a round hat is not perfectly round this 
year, a generous section being clipped from the back 
to make it more shallow than the front. A _ striking 
and summery effect is achieved by a brim of plaited 
white organdie edged with black moire ribbon about 
a black milan crown with a spray of bizarre yellow 
Two hats from and white irises at one side, giving the effect of 


S some exotic thing flowering in a_ tropic night. 
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PICTURE HAT STEPS OUT OF ITS FRAME INTO LIFE 


TE 





































Hats from 
MERCEDES 





(Above) A bride who is to be married in afternoon 
dress would be pleased with a hat, picturesque as any 
Reynolds ever painted, of dark blue French crépe with 
a delicate spray of orange-blossoms across the front and 
two small, vivid oranges over one eye. A waterfall of 
dark blue Chantilly lace, dripping to the hips, gives it 
the picturesque loveliness desired for the occasion. 








(Left) The asset of a large hat is usually beauty rather 
than chic, but here is one which does achieve that pre- 
rogative of the small hat, perhaps because of its daring 
magpie combination. It is black taffeta across the back 
(half the crown and half the brim) and white Zaza 
crépe in front with long black and white Japanese 
ostrich quills thrust downward through the brim. 





The woman who would always sacrifice a little chic to 

a great deal of beauty finds her strongest ally in the 

picture hat. In the hat drawn at the right, soft reseda 

green taffeta is shirred in three rows to form the brim, 

which is narrow at front and back and excessively 

wide at the sides, and mimosa yellow velvet ribbon is 

tied with drooping ends at the back. Small metal rib- Posed by 

bon roses in dull tones decorate the front of the crown. ROSE ROLANDA 
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DECORATIVE FROCK FOR SUMMER MORNINGS 



























































Models from 
THURN 





The simple easy-to-slip-into frock, designed fur green and gold summer mornings 
with the sun doing its irreproachable best in the bluest of skies, should be of the 
less sophisticated fabrics, such as linen or Swiss or the many-charactered crépe de 
Chine. At the left, above, is a straight, youthful frock of heavy tan crépe de Chine, 
embroidered with a “chinoiserie” monogram in brown silk on a rather large pocket. 


One of the most charming things a summer morning frock can do is to be immacu- 
late and cool looking, and pleasantly gay at the same time. The slim one-piece frock 
of white crépe de Chine shown in the middle, above, is as beautifully groomed as 
possible in its soft whiteness, and then it goes in for vivid red crépe de Chine under- 
sleeves and collar that suggest the traces of scarlet on the crisp frills of white peonies. 


When the morning frock wears a cape, it must be a rather simple uncomplicated 
affair so that it will not suggest that the frock is, after all, an afternoon gown work- 
ing overtime. At the extreme right is a two-piece costume for morning wear. Over 
a mastic gray kasha cloth plaited skirt is a gray crépe de Chine blouse that has a 
cape as an integral part of itself. Circles of self material are an interesting trimming. 


BE SIMPLY DESIGNED 








OF 























UNASSUMING 





FABRIC 
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Oyster-white linen, a fabric that has a way of looking outrageously smart with 
very little effort, is used for a rather tailored and altogether impeccable morning 
frock. It is a tunic frock with a very smart silhouette achieved by a narrow skirt 
under a wider overskirt. The bottom of the tunic and the collar and cuffs are 
edged with thin lines of Etruscan red linen to match a narrow suéde belt 


A frock that may go out among the garden beds looking like a vivid little French 
color drawing is of bright apple-green Swiss, dotted with white and trimmed with 
rickrak braid standing in prim old-fashioned rows in black and white. The tiny 
sleeves are like those that appear so wistfully in the old prints in “Godey’s Lady’s 
Book” and the scant ruffles that outline the neck-line emphasize its demure air 


Peach-pink linen, of that color of peach-pink that looks as if a French confectioner 
had frozen it in the “mousse” in an inspired moment, is used for a three-piece morn- 
ing costume. That is, the skirt and loose hip-length jacket are of the linen; the 
surplice bodice that ties at the hips is of white handkerchief linen, wood-blocked 
with old blue. This is very lovely, too, in all white or in vivid sports shades 


Models from 
JOSEPH 
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THERE IS MUCH CHARM TO GOWNS OF CREPE DE CHINE 
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White crépe de Chine printed in a Paisley pattern makes a delightfully simple 
little frock for the débutante’s summer. The crossed bands at the neck and the 
closely fitting upper sleeves are interesting details. Plain white crépe de Chine 
is used for the long, very full lower sections of the sleeves. A broad-brimmed 
hat of fine white straw, binded with white fox fur, completes the costume. 


Printed crépe de Chine is one of our most satisfactory fabrics for all occasions 
and holds-an important place-in the summer wardrobe. It may be used, as it 
is here, for a short-sleeved underslip. The overdress of plain blue crépe is 
given a hem so deep that it almost reaches the waist-line. The girdle sash of blue 
grosgrain ribbon matches the ribbon bow on the crown of the white crépe hat. 


Plaits that slope downward on each side of the skirt to form the desired uneven 
effect are quite in keeping with the spirit of the season and so is the loosely bloused 
bodice which tops this graceful skirt. Of course the sleeves, with their neces- 
sary arm slit, are also plaited. The fabric of gown and hat is plain white 
crépe de Chine, and the girdle and rose on the hat are of white grosgrain. 
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SUMMER HAT MUST REPEAT A COLOR IN THE GOWN 
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It is called a collar, but one may be forgiven for thinking it a jacket, this deeply 
pointed arrangement of gray chiffon appliquéd with écru lace. The frock is of 
the chiffon with a deep appliqué of the lace showing between the handkerchief 
drapery. The roses on the girdle and rose-gray hat are of ashes of roses and 
varying shades of gray taffeta. Gray velvet faces the hat and makes the parasol. 


Though unknown to nature, large brown roses are found very effective against 
the background of dull blue chiffon that makes an odd little summer gown. 
Plain blue chiffon is plaited and then points itself up and down as a filmy apron 
drapery. The hat of blue satin is veiled in brown lace and the girdle is of the 
blue satin. This is a summer when the hat must match the girdle or the gown. 


Brown, so much liked in Paris, is winning many friends in New York. Miss 
Steinmetz combines light brown printed chiffon and plain chiffon of the same 
shade with excellent results. The plain fabric forms a pointed over-drapery on 
the skirt and bands the sleeves, and the hat, of the brown chiffon, is trimmed 
with a bow of brown ribbon. A parasol of brown taffeta completes the costume. 









FEMININE 





(Extreme left) Long and full and ready for any weather, a steamer 
coat of blue and gray checked worsted may brave the most variabl: 
seas (Left center) Plaited side panels lengthen the skirt of a 
tailleur of beige tricot piped in Turkev-red braid Its triplic - 
ity is achieved by a blouse of beige chiffon and beige crépe. 


On board the 
S. S. Mauretania 





Going aboard 
S. S. Olympic 


(Extreme left) A frock 
of café au lait broad- 
cloth waves its au re- 
voir the more gallantly 
if its sleeve is finished 
with a detachable bishop 
cuff embroidered in a 
cushmere design in tan 
gerine color. (Center 
Wide mandarin sleeve 
faced and embroidered 
in almond green, and 
the same colorful touch 
in its sash give char- 
acter toa frock of 


black crépe de Chine 


TRAVELER, 
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‘*BON VOYAGE”! 


G Corre - | 


(Right center) Being on deck with a cape costume of black 
chiffon broadcloth, in which black monkey fur and Persian embroi- 
dery pay most extravagant compliments to one another, is in the 
best of taste. (Right) Pale gray chiffon broadcloth and gray 
squirrel are brought together in a wrap designed “a la Russe.” 


Models on both pages from 
PEGGY HOYT 


(Right) So that the 
brave voyager need be 
none the less fair, is de- 
signed a_ graceful all- 
enveloping cape - wrap 
of café au lait broad 
cloth with embroidery 
in self-color, and collar 
and banding of summer 
ermine. (Upper cen- 
ter) Tan broadcloth 
makes a smart two- 
tiered traveling coat 
that can be forgiven its 
evident pride in a café 
au lait crépe lining. 
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(Extreme left) A slender frock of black crépe de Chine is demure 
enough to a certain point—but the splashes of vivid color painted 
on its wide taupe chiffon sleeves and billowy sash make up for it. 
(Left center) A garden-party sort of ‘frock of beige chiffon and 
beige lace, for warm afternoons. has sleeves like a summer shower. 








NS CLOTHES THAT MAKE SEAFARING DECORATIVE 





(Right center) Cascades of magenta-colored chiffon that fall from 
the sleeves of a slender frock of black crépe meteor are among the 
more picturesque witnesses to the importance of sleeves. (Extreme 
right) Black and white foulard is veiled in black marquisette as 
fragile as mist, and marquisette is shirred into bands to trim it 


Garden lounge 
S. S. Aquitania 


Stage in lounge 
S. S. Majestic 









(Extreme left) Like 
glistening black wate 
fowing over her slim 
body is a closely draped 
gown of black char- 














(Center) With pleasing 
sense of fitness a gown 
of almond-green crépe 
romain, of Classical 





inspiration, is em- 





meuse that reflects with 
equal charm the bril- 
liance of the lounge or 
the lesser light of the 















broidered with crystal 
beads in a Greek key de- 





sign. It has but one 
sleeve and that held 








moon. Sheer black lace 











with a cameo. (Right) 





outlines the neck and 





makes a great lace bow 











Myriad tiny wings like 





those Mercury made fa 








at the side. And to this 


same bow a train of ex- 







treme length and fra- 


gility traces its origin. 








mous are of rhinestones 
on a gown of shell-pink 
chiffon. “Winged Vic- 


tory” slippers match. 
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\ POINT OF VIEW 





OUISA MEIGS 


THIS AND THAT 


Editorial 


Notes 





GREEN of Win- 














chester, Virginia, 





has opened a per 

tinent and provo- 

cative 
spondence with the editor 
of this magazine. The fol- 
lowing excellent letter 
states Mrs. Green's i 
tion clearly and in her own 
words 


corre- 


posl- 


. . Also, we are grate- 
ful for the uncorseted fig- 
ure, which is actually our 
own figure, with no kind 
of torture required to fit 
us into the clothes you 
give us. Having made our 
feet and our waists com- 
fortable, couldn't you go 
a little higher and do some 
thing about the stories and 
books and plays you have 
been giving us? 
That’s the crow I have to 
pick with you, and it is a 
pretty serious crow, be- 
cause, whether you realize 
it or not, it is these stories 
books and plays that are 
forming the fashion, men- 
tal and moral, of the pres- 
ent day. I say they are 
forming it, not reflecting 
it... For, strange as it 
may seem, we will change 


*.. 
"ee 
o, 








Fe, 






















our thoughts, our ideals, 
our morals, to suit the 
fashion. We will be fash- 
ionable, even if we have to 
be fast and flippant and 
cynical to accomplish it / 
Which shows you what a 
terrible responsibility — is 
yours, when you sit at 
your desk in Paris or Lon- 
don or New York and de 
cide on the stories we are 
to read along with our new 
clothes - ‘Oh, that is 
nonsense,’ I can hear you 
say. ‘I write in a lightly 
cynical spirit for sophisticated people who want 
to be amused.’ And so you give us these stories 
of philandering and divorce. Undoubtedly the 
sophisticated person is amused. But how about 
the unsophisticated young person who rushes into 
the library to read the fashion magazine and latest 
novel? To find out what her new clothes shall be, 
and incidentally, what the smart New York peo- 
ple are doing? Depend upon it she reads every 
word, and her ideas of what is fashionable in 
modes and manners will be carried away to 
gether. She will be up to the minute no matter 
what happens ... And so they read the latest 
story about New York and they learn that the 
old idea of marriage is ‘hopelessly Victorian,’ 
and that divorce is smart and even funny 
And that brings me to my worst charge against 
you writers who make the fashion—your flippancy. 
Divorce is not funny, whatever else it is. It 
is sometimes absolutely necessary, but even then 
it is about as funny as financial ruin. And yet 
you manage to make this scrambling and un- 
scrambling of couples seem quite amusing. You 
are making a fashion with every word you write 
a fashion more deadly than high heels and 
eighteen-inch waists So don't be flippant to 
amuse us, you clever writers of American life, 
because we are not a flippant race. Planted deep 
down in the heart of each one of us, even the 
most cynical flapper, is a great ideal. It is the 
ideal of just One Person to love always, of a little 
white house with green shutters, and a row, either 
short or long, of little curly blonde heads inside 
it. It may be ‘hopelessly Victorian, but that is 
what we Americans really stand for and want 
Keep on writing about love and marriage—is there 
really anything else to write about ?—and since 
divorces occur, write about them, too, but don’t 
be flippant about them. Give us humor, lots of 


i 


portrait, 


it, but don’t make us laugh at the wrong things.” 
Louisa Meigs Green. 





As 1 lave and breathe, if this isn’t a self 
caricature 
other than Grace Hart herself, and she 
the celebrated woodcut fashion deline- 





sili 


woodcut of none 














DONALD ¢ 


Yrawn by Ralph Bar 


XGDEN STEWART 


ana 
RALPH BARTON 

Ne} MW hoed by Donald Ogden Stewart 
I? has been said that “to know Ralph Barton is 
to love him.” That is not true. I know Ralph 
Barton and I do not love him; I hate him just 
look at the caricature he drew of me! Ralph 
Barton is said to be thirty years of age. I cannot 
deny that, but I do know that his Matisse color- 
ing has long been the subject of controversy among 
his friends. Those that say they know insist that 
it is caused by chronic lead-poisoning. Ralph 
was born in the usual lavish manner and is prac- 
tically the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Barton, 
Ralph's only brother being an actor. After the 
customary preliminary education, Ralph’s parents 
sent him to Europe for their health where he 
completed his education, so to speak, in Paris 
—France. That's my story and I'll stick to it. 
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and Correspondence 








ator (see pages 40 and 41). 
never asks how much wood can a wood- 
chuck chuck, she knows—and so does 
her justly celebrated police dog, Max. 


“TOUT PARIS 


ATHARINE STUR 

GES DODGE and 
Ralph Barton and the Edi- 
tor were lunching at the 
Club Royale, and gossiping 
of this and that. Paris came 
(as Paris will) into the con- 
versation and Barton drew 
a long, sad sigh. “I cer- 
tainly hope I get over again 
this year. I’m so lonesome 
for Paris that I feel like 
sitting down and drawing 
a map that will list every 
merchant de  chapeaux, 
building publique, garcon 
de café and American tour- 
ist in the place.” The Edi- 
tor’s long, lean, editorial 
claws fastened poor Ralph, 
and a promise to go right 
home and get to work on 
that map was drawn from 
the rash young man before 
he knew what he was 





about. From that day 
forth and even unto the 
third consecutive week, 


Ralph Barton labored and 
belabored his endless task 

to which at last there 
came an end as you can see 
by turning to pages 54 and 
55. 


FASHIONS 


OW do little French 
children manage to 
| look so chic, and _ little 
English children so well 
| set-up, while little Ameri- 
’ can children frequently 
look neither? Well, with 
the French youngsters (we 
must whisper this) _ it’s 
largely a matter of the 
trouserettes they wear un- 
derneath. They can wear 
their skirts to their hips 
because of the absolutely 
faultless arrangements un- 
derneath. How do they do 
it? That’s for the Chil- 
dren's Number to tell. And the second considera- 
tion is the flower-like, brilliant coloring of their 
clothes, and the third is the ridiculous way they 
imitate—just so far and no farther—the fashions 
of their elders. All that comes in the next issue. 
A fur garment is the oldest garment in the 
world. Considering this, it’s rather remarkable 
that it went along for so many thousand years 
being just a simple sort of outer garment with 
really not such radical changes in cut, from the 
year 1000 to the year 1922, as in a pair of boots. 
But in the last few seasons a revolution has swept 
the fur trade and the source of it is this: tha 
heretofore creators of fashions have thought in 
two mediums—fabric and fur, and now they think 
in only one—fabric, which includes fur. So per- 
fectly are furs manipulated to-day that there 1s 
no need of their having a fashion of their own; 
they can follow any fashion set by silk. 

Hence, this year, the two-piece costume (a dress 
and jacket or long wrap), which has been one of 
the strongest features in spring and summer fash- 
ions, will appear in fur. A skirt of caracul, at- 
tached to a long-waisted silk blouse with loose 
sleeves of caracul, and over this, a sleeveless jacket 
of caracul—isn't that a feat for fur? 

The silhouette for fur wraps will be, in general, 
straight, though just enough flare, ripple or drap- 
ery will sometimes be introduced to temper the 
severity of the line. A new feature will be that 
many coats, and even capes, will fasten at the 
side. Big sleeves will exclude muffs; new furs 
such as gray monkey, singe perle, Abyssinian 
monkey, pekan, Persian lamb, and Australian ring- 
tail are being introduced. mak 

The first whispers concerning autumn millinery 
are coming in by cable and a few advarce models. 
And, by the way, there’s an entirely new style In 
hair-dressing that is going to affect radically the 
fall millinery. The August issue will describe them 
all for you. 


Miss Hart 
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~~ HAVE SOUP EVERY DAY FOR LUNCHEON 


Delicious Vegetables 
in every spoonful ! 
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Just taste it! Every time 
you dip your spoon into 
Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup you are rewarded 
with luscious, hearty food 





Fifteen tempting succulent vegetables, substan- 
tial cereals, rich invigorating meat broth in a thick, 
filling soup, heavy-laden with tastiness and nourish- 
ment! It’sa joy to be hungry and have Campbell's 


Nobody can say I'm a dummy 


Vegetable Soup to give your appetite such fun ! For with Campbell's I always am chummy. 
° ‘ A At night or at noon 
Dainty little peas, baby limas, Chantenay carrots, I'm right there with my spoon 


Taking care of my round little tummy! 


golden turnips, diced potatoes—whites and sweets 


—chopped cabbage, full-ripe tomatoes, sugary corn, E- 

crisp celery, alphabet macaroni, barley, French fh | : \\ 
leeks, okra, fresh parsley, and other choice ingre- Wee y 
dients are all blended into this one delightful, f Liu » 
popular soup. Order Campbell’s Vegetable today. [ in ‘i E = y 


21 kinds 12 cents a can | aV 
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to match the crown 


The second young w 


Fibre Silk 
The Miss at the be 


weave, very attracti 
with contrasting colo 
Black border, Ce ypen 


with White, Orchid 
Silver with Orange 


hand-loom Scarf of z 
Australian Wool, an 
match The open 
makes them just the r 
weight for summer 
exclusive designs 
colors, Cx ypen, Rose, 
chid, Gold, and 


Red and Black, Black 
White, and Tan 

Brown 
the Hat at $15.0 
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front panels are attractive features 
lan, Orchid, Pearl, and Copen at $10.50 
ing shape with a Silk crown, a Straw brim, and an under-facing 


page wears a slip-on Sweater of plain 


Camel with Red, and Brown, Black 
x00d-looking sweaters have round 


or V neck, and cost $13.50 


This same Miss wears a stunning 


Henna <> 
and in combinations of 


The Scarf at $5 « 











Reg Trade Mark 





Alluringly Distinctive—these 
Sweaters, Hats and Scarfs! 


IHHAT matter whether one plays the game—or 


sports togs are enticing enough 


to be their own raison d'étre'! 


The girl in the picture who is preventing the summer breezes 
from stealing her hat, wears a Tuxedo Sweater of Fibre Silk in 


Pockets and tasseled belt, and smooth 
In Black, White, Navy, 
[he Hat is a becom- 


Black stitching ornaments it. Will be 


made in any color combination you desire at $15.00. 


oman is sure of the fashionable distinc- 


tion of her Sweater, in a novelty weave of Fibre Silk and Wool. 
It comes in all the wanted colors, Navy, Tan, Copen, Red, 
Black, and White, and in combinations of Orchid and Gray, 
Orchid and Copen, and Black and White, at $18.50 
is one of those jaunty little, handy Collegiate Hats of Wool and 
All colors at $7.50 


Her Hat 


ttom of the 















vely banded 
r. White with 
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These \ ery 
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mail receive our prompt 


and careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 17 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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EVA TONNELLE 


Mildred Cram’s 


Story 


(Continued jrom page 61) 


black hair... She confronted a little 
woman in gray crépe de Chine and a very 
tall blond man who wore, above the con- 
ventional black and white, a crinkly beard 
@ la Diirer, and spectacles. Madame Hohl 
seemed to hesitate on the threshold. Then 
she came forward, followed by the apos- 
tolic escort. And Tonnelle’s husband saw 
that she moved with the strange and lovely 
grace of a legendary woman, a creature 
removed from reality. Her feet, in heel- 
less satin sandals, seemed not to touch the 
floor, yet her gait was measured and 
heroic; it filled von Erden with an acute 
esthetic delight, the amazed recognition of 
authentic beauty. 

“Eva Tonnelle!” she said. She paused 
before the American singer with lifted head 
and direct gaze. The two men were con- 
scious of a situation. Both of these women 
were marked by destiny for peculiar recog- 
nition; their meeting could not help but 
strike sparks. 

As they clasped hands, Eva Tonnelle 


shivered. ‘My successor,” she said. 
The Belgian flushed. “Oh, no. That is 


not true! I would not have you think—” 

But Tonnelle swept the moment aside. 
“My husband, Madame Hohl. Captain 
von Erden. Monsieur Hohl.” 

“We were at the theater,” 
explained in measured primer 
“You have sung extraordinarily well. 
gratulations.” 

Madame Hohl! said nothing. She seemed 
to be striving with some inner reluctance, 
an artistic scruple, perhaps. Eva Tonnelle 
was flattered, stimulated by what she took 
to be jealousy. Again she felt secure. She 
despised dulness; without contest she would 
perish of languor. 

Madame Hohl was a worthy antagonist. 
Though slight, she was not fragile. Her 
rather misty beauty was built upon an al- 
most masculine spiritual strength. Her float- 
ing chiffons, the pink pearls at her ears, 
were only a disguise. When she spoke, you 
saw the flash of steel. 

With a rising excitement, Eva Tonnelle 
said: “Supper is waiting. Shall we go in?” 


the tall man 
English. 
Con- 


HE table was isolated, a round pool of 

candlelight in a dark room. Tonnelle 
knew nothing about decoration; she had 
left her house to an artist who had con- 
trived a setting for new modernism—furni- 
ture rescued from the Victorian and now 
offered up as veritable twentieth century. 
The result was a vision of Piranesi; the 
discreet ugliness of the period transformed. 

The table was set with strips of heavy 
lace and white Copenhagen figurines that 
pirouetted among flowers. The candles, in 
deference to Tonnelle’s beauty, were un- 
shaded. 

She seemed to rise above the table un- 
clothed, a blatant rococo Venus with a 
Spanish comb in her hair. 

Eva Tonnelle had had a career seemingly 
brushed with magic. Even in her affairs 
with exacting men she had not failed; they 
came to her when she wanted them, they 
left her when she no longer wanted them, 
grateful and without resentment. Von Er- 
den was her latest gesture, matrimony with 
a social flourish, and the companionship of 
a man of another world. 

She was not the sort of woman for whom 
adolescent youths shoot themselves behind 
hotel portiéres. 

At twenty, she had made a little début 
in Mantua, Traviata in white muslin ruffles 
sewn with real camellias gathered for her 
by an Italian principe from his Mantuan 
garden. They hissed her singing, so faulty, 
so haphazard, but stayed to cheer her 
beauty. And from Mantua she went to 
Bologna, and then to Milan and Paris. At 
thirty, in a storm of publicity, heralded as 
a dangerous beauty, she occupied our own 
stage, the prodigal returned. For wasn’t 
she a Texan, a wild and woolly girl of the 
West? 

She was an apostle of the present, a 
priestess of progress. She represented the 
spirit of a day prostrated not before gods 
of fancy and melancholy but gods of vio- 
lence and reality. 

New York was flattering to her auda- 
cious beauty revealed in gowns as modern 
as the price she paid for them. Her jewels 
were principally emeralds and square-cut 
diamonds; her houses—for she moved from 
one to the other with every change of 
mood—a procession of witty incongruities. 

She was an egoist. She made every new 
role hers, never by any chance becoming 
what the réle demanded. Her Thais was 
an up-to-date flirt in a nun’s coif, a theat- 


rical beauty undulating before 
her Aida a vaudeviilé rendition of CI 

patra plus the movies. Yet when she 4 
standees girdled the opera house The 
were not music-lovers but products oj he 
century, drawn by a poweriul and - 
feated personality. In an —— 
doubt, the crowd turns away from the spe: 
tacle of defeat. Marguerite Gauthier pallid 
blossom of imperial France, would ‘withe 
unadvertised in New York to-day. , 

Eva Tonnelle’s strong white teeth signi- 
fied personality superior to chance, to weak- 
ness, to death. She floated, glittering and 
triumphant, over the dark depths of life 
And somehow she was sustained, made 
real, permanent, by the public acceptance 
of the legend. It seemed that she could 
not fail, grow old, or die. 

Only von Erden knew, or guessed with 
shrewd and sympathetic comprehension 
what went on behind that brave show. He 
sensed the faint and imperceptible sagging 
of the structure. 


a Mirror: 


age beset by 


HE conversation had played for halfan 

‘ hour about Eva Tonnelle, illuminating 
with fitful flashes the headlines of her ac- 
complishment. It struck von Erden that 
his wife was behaving very badly, perhaps 
because Madame Hohl was behaving 5 
very well. 

The Belgian singer seemed content to 
talk of the older woman’s success, as if her 
own could wait. Her own, von Erden 
thought, with a flash of pity for his wife, 
was indubitable. 

am_ happy,” Tonnelle was. saying, 
“New York is my world, my kingdom, [ 
belong to it; it belongs to me. The opera 
house is my court, the stage my throne 
It is good to know that my subjects are 
loyal.” 

Madame Hohl broke a stalk of celery 
between long, rather pointed fingers with 
pink nails. ‘Don’t you find that subjects 
must be subjugated at every performance? 
There is nothing more unstable than loyalty 
—in the theater.” 

Eva Tonnelle laughed. “You are think- 
ing of European audiences. In America, 
popularity is as permanent as immortality.” 

The Belgian glanced at her husband. 
“How stupid,’ she said with a flash of 
humor, “that will be!” 

Again a shiver seemed to pass through 
Tonnelle. ‘You are so sure of the future, 
Madame Hohl?” 

“One never knows. Sabatini seems to 
think they will like me. But I sha’n'’t en- 
joy singing for an uncritical audience.” 

The protagonist of this little scene had 
changed. Von Erden, Eva Tonnelle, the 
bearded husband stared at the misty woman 
in gray. Tonnelle’s breathing was so fast 
and shallow that the necklace of emeralds 
about her throat struck flashes of green. 

“IT am under contract,” she said sharply, 
“for five years. I have nothing to fear; 
from Sabatini or any one else.” ; 

“There is always artistic conscience,” the 
Belgian suggested with a faint smile. “We 
cannot hope to receive what we are unable 
to give.” 

Von Erden broke in with a shade of an 
noyance: “After supper, you will sing for 
us?” 

“Of course.” 

The Belgian’s acceptance was not a chal- 
lenge. She breathed. She sang. Song an 
life. It was all one. She was of the stuf 
of simple and thrilling things; a creature 
in shadow yet flecked with sunlight . - . 
Eva Tonnelle moved always in a blaze of 
artificial light, across a stage . 


HE piano was in a corner, turned $0 

that a singer would face the drawing- 
room. Madame Hohl ran her fingers over 
the keys, striking chords at random. The 
Diireresque husband disposed himself upon 
a sofa with a somnambulistic glaze ot wor 
ship behind his spectacles. a0 

“You will play for me, Captain von 
Erden?” 

Von Erden responded with alacrity. More 
than he loved Eva Tonnelle, or any woman, 
he loved music, and it had recently beet 
his fate to listen to much mediocrity. 7 
left Eva Tonnelle standing by the white 
marble mantel, one muscular arm = 
stretched, a hand on her hip, her expression 
strained and watchful. It was more = 
fortable to turn his back on her, to - 
his attention to the piano. A piano, A 
least, was impersonal. ‘God grant wel 
impersonality,” he thought. “Then we $ 
have art.” 


(Concluded on page 78) 


If the jeune fille in your family is slightly bored by her 
bobbed hair, or if she isn’t the bobbed hair type, or if she 
has decided to be a bit quaint though extremely smart, she 
will be interested in the Tappé article in the August issue. 
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Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 












































































A Summer Girl 
Without Regrets 


, SI IMBING mountains, skimming waves, nll- 

ing the hours with golf, tennis or motoring 
means an ideal summer if, when the happy 
strenuous days end in evenings in the ball 
room, there is no unsightly sunburn to spoil 
the effect of silver and old lace, no freckles to dis- 
figure a that should look dainty and charming. 
Let Elizabeth Arden help you to make the most of the 
days and the She will tell you how to keep 
your skin freshly cool and radiant though the sun shines 
its hardest. She will relieve vou of the fear of tan and 
freckles, of that deplorable skin coarsening which often 
makes the most successful girl on the failure 
under the electric lights 











face 


evenings 


beach a 


‘| here 
can be of 


in which Elizabeth Arden 
assistance to you. If you swim, she can tell 
you how to take each clean-cut stroke with an ease and 
freedom that make it a wonderful “beauty exercise.” 
Send for the leaflet in which a famous athletic expert 
describes the ideal swimming drill—an exercise equally 
beneficial whether taken in the water or at home. 


are other Ways, too, 


It is a glad vacation that begins with a stock of these 
preparations : 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM 

An elusively fragrant cream 
which protects the skin from sun 
and wind. Forms a lasting base 
for powder. $1, $2 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION A 
liquid) powder with astringent 
properties, Protects the skin from 
sunburn, tan and freckles, Nat 
urelle, Cream, White, or Spanish 
Rachel. $1.50, $2.50 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM 


them of all impurities. $1, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN 
TONIC—A mild astringent and a 
stimulating tonic. Whitens and 
refines the skin, leaving it fresh, 
clear and radiant. 85c, $2, $3.75 


VENETIAN VELVA CREAM —Es 
pecially recommended for tender 
and sensitive skins. It keeps them 
softened and smoothed and ex 
quisitely fine-textured. $1, $2 


Quickly corrects coarseness and VENETIAN BEAUTY BOX --A 
refines open pores, making the dainty, pink-ribboned box con 
skin satin-textured. $1 taining Cleansing Cream, Ardena 

: Skin "Tenic Pore Cream, Velva 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM Cream and samples of other prep 
Melts on the skin, seeps into trations. Indispensable for travel- 
the depths of the pores and rids ling. $3.85 


Write to Elizabeth Arden describing yourself and your 
problems and ask for the booklet, ‘‘The Quest of the Beau- 
tiful.”’ 


Postage paid if order exceeds $10. 


If you wish to cultivate your individual type of beauty, increase 
or reduce your weight, write for Elizabeth Arden’s Home Course 
Booklet | 
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EVA TONNELLE 


Mildred C 


(Concluded 


“Well?” he said aloud. “Tosca? Isa 
beau? L’Amore? Rigoletto? 

He became conscious of Madame Hohl 
at his elbow. For the first time, he felt 
her more personal magnetism, potent and 
disturbing, like the touch of a nymph. He 
glanced up and met her eyes. 

“Brahms,” she said. “Mein 
einen Rosemund.” 

She sang, von Erden told himself, as he 
had often dreamed of women singing. The 
first notes of her voice, secure, true to pitch, 
authoritative, gave him the same shock 01 
pleasure he had felt when she walked. His 
hair rose slightly on his scalp, as if he had 
been a cat stroked by gentle fingers. He 
had no idea how he played; his attention 
was focused on the woman at his side, fol- 
lowing the flightof her voice, which seemed 
detached, a beauty not part of her but re- 
leased, Nung skyward. 

He could be sorry, in this amazed recog- 
nition, for Eva Tonnelle. He felt that he 
Was conspiring to strip her of her posses- 
sions, a deliberate theft of her glittering 
armor—no, worse, he had opened a vein 
and was spilling her blood. He pictured 
her standing by the mantel, drained of 
vitality, of color ; 

Then he was lost again. He could not 
help himself. He was one of those men 
who are not quite human in the presence 
of beauty Pity had no place in this de- 
light. He could see out of a corner of his 


Maddel hat 


eye the sleeves of gray chiffon, and the 
Belgian’s arm, her hand, touching the piano 
with a light pressure of pointed fingers. 


Her breath was inaudible; there was no 
pulling of stops, no labored mechanical 
process, no preoccupation... He would 


have called her a mezzo-contralto, not a 
soprano Loveliness, Loveliness A 
If she could penetrate an orchestra—and 


of course she could, Diana twanging arrows 
from a taut bow—there would be no end 
to her success \ voice like that was as 
good as a magnet to attract the scattered 
public and line them up like steel shavings 
before the box-office. No wonder Sabatini 
had licked his lips . . . The rival Metro- 


politan would be empty three nights a 
week see 

And this, von Erden told himself, was a 
woman, a heart in her breast, in love with 


that enigmatic, 
with a beard 

Then what, in heaven’s name, was this 
disturbing ecstasy, this strange and haunt- 
ing proportion given to a familiar song so 
that it assumed ; very personal meaning? 
And why, in heaven’s name, had Eva Ton- 
nelle missed it? 

Like quicksilver, elusive and shining, the 
notes ran up and down, creating an emo- 
tion so penetrating that when they had 
ceased, seeming to float out of the door, 
out of the house, beyond recall, von Erden 
could say nothing. 

Behind him, he heard Eva Tonnelle cry: 
“You have broken my heart. I will never 
sing again... Yes. Once. Friday night. 
Then I abdicate.” 

He swung around. 

“va Tonnelle was as pale as he had 
imagined her. She moved unsteadily to- 
ward them, her face twisted, for the first 
time old. 

“La reine est morte, vive 
said 

Madame Hohl was immovable, upright. 
“This is unnecessary,” she said. “I have 
no desire to supplant so great an artist. 
There is a place for us both.” 

But von Erden saw the very human need; 
he sprang to his feet and caught Eva Ton- 
nelle in his arms, and the storm broke 
against his shoulder: “I am so tired, Ernst. 
So tired. It all seems to slip away. And 
I try! I am growing old... This is hard 
er ec. 

The Belgian interrupted: “I am sorry. 
But some day it must happen to me. Who 
can stop the years? They come and they 
go, leaving their trace Fortunately, 
there are better things than success. You 
pass the cup to me, but, who knows, I may 
find it bitter!” 

“T hope not,” Tonnelle said, 
head with a smile. 

For a moment the two women stood to- 
gether. In Eva Tonnelle the fire had gone 
out: she was the mummer making a last 
heroic gesture as the curtain fell. Madame 
Hohl could not hide her radiance, her hope, 
her ardor. It seemed to von Erden un- 
necessarily cruel; the steps down should 
have been imperceptible . . . 


profoundly stupid fellow 


la reine,’ she 


lifting her 


LONE again, he knelt at Eva Tonnelle’s 
side, hiding his pity. 


She said: “I know. You are calling 











ram’s Story 
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me an actress, ridiculing my theatrical 


ges- 
ture. In your heart, you are 


laughing at 


me. 
“No, my dear. I never laugh at you 
You are too beautiful.’ . 
She shook her head. “I wonder. I have 


come to dread my mirror. I wish | had 
been born ugly—ugliness in decline, yoy 
see, would be gloritied by experience. Buyt 
beauty—my beauty!” Her hand on his 
shoulder tightened so that he winced 
“You cant know! Day by day, to gain 
postponement by every means known to 
science and to beauty specialists, | spend 
hours in the hands of young girls who 
pity me while they massage my cheeks 
and brush my hair. Hours, in masks of 
cold cream, my hair smeared with dye; | 


am growing gray. You didn't know? Of 
course not! Oh, my God, my God, it js 
brutal!” 


“Eva, You are too intelligent 

‘Too intelligent. Of course. I see just 
where this outward change is leading ‘me. 
inwardly. There is nothing more horrible 
than fear,” 

“I know you better than you know your- 
self. You aren't afraid of anything. 

“Not anything you can see, no! But 
this danger that comes out of the dark 
old age, ridicule, contempt, neglect—and | 


have no weapons. The soul of me is the 
same. The same, 1 tell you! And the 
shell is falling to pieces!” 

“Nonsense,” he said sharply. “You are 


hysterical. Why on earth did you ask that 
woman to come here? 
To slap the truth in the face. 
“You meant what you said? 
She shivered. “Yes. You may tell Saba- 
tini. 


“You are braver than I imagined.” 


In his arms she straightened. “Ah, Ernst, 
I'll go out in a blaze of glory. ‘The crest 


of the wave! They'll never forget me 
They'll want me back again.” 

Von Erden’s clasp tightened about her 
Waist He knew that the vision of her 
triumph, her spectacular abdication, already 
expanded in her; she pictured herself the 
heroine of a great moment. The blood ran 
back into her skin, and before his eyes he 
saw that defeated beauty re-created, sus- 
tained, by her desire. 


UT he wanted her to turn to him for 
her future. And with patience, with 
tenderness, he offered her what he had: 

“The house at Wortersee. You remem- 
ber? The lake, and the lindens; the moun- 
tains powdered with snow; peasants in blue 
linen skirts and red shawls, raking hay in 
the fields. The dogs—old Tom and Han- 
sel and Gretel Very humbly, I offer 
myself. Not so dashing as I was, but ca- 
pable of raising magnificent whiskers in the 
Viennese style ‘ 

“Ernst, you silly old fool!” 

“Wait. If I won't do, there are other 
compensations. Music. All of it you want. 
Time to study and to think, to grow de- 
cently old, unashamed. You can never tell, 
my dear, what spiritual voyages we might 
make together.” 

‘Has it come to that?” 

“Yes, thank God.” ia 

She stroked his cheeks. “How dull. . . 

She drew away from him and stood up, 
so that his hands fell down along the panels 
of black lace to her jetted slippers. For a 
moment he remained in that ridiculous at- 
titude of a suppliant, then got to his feet, 
smiling to hide his chagrin and his cer- 
tainty that she had not merited what, in 
that moment, he had felt for her. P 

va Tonnelle walked away from him, 
across the shining surface of the floor, to a 
mirror. ; 

Her gesture ‘there was insolent. She 
lifted a shoulder and smiled at her reflec- 
tion. 

“No, Ernst, 
day, farewell. 


I am not finished yet. Fri- 
The bloom still on the peach. 
The dew still on the rose. And then, a 
concert tour. Around the world! Half a 
million at least . . . Oh, tra, la, la. Ja-la, 
la, la! ' 

With a lift of her head, a widening o! 
her nostrils, she enacted the pantomime of 
Carmen’s seduction. Imaginary castanets 
clicked in her palms. Her hips sw iyed. A 
devil of perversity flickered in her eyes and 
her lips twisted into that coarse, that char- 
acteristic invitation. ; 

Von Erden went to the fireplace ind with 
the toe of his varnished shoe kicked sav- 
agely at the embers. 

It was, he thought, 
plucked Don Jose’s dagger out of h 
to swagger back into the arena, 
between her teeth. 


as if Carmen had 
er heart 
flower 




















The friendly feeling which the _ phase is the profound admiration, 
public is displaying toward the shown everywhere, for the sub- 
good Maxwellisnodoubt prompt- _ gtantial qualities demonstrated by 
ed, in part, by its great beauty. the reliable and notably fine per- 


But the deeper, more significant formance of the good Maxwell. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor 
driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed 
cars; open car side curtains open with doors; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy ; new type water- 
tight windshield. Prices F.O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, $1385; Sedan, $1485 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT 
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in spite of summers heat 


He to keep dainty and attractive 
throughout the activities of the long, 
hot summer days, is the perplexing thought 
of most women. 


How allay the sting and ugly flush of 
sunburn? How relieve that excessive oili- 


ness, those clogged pores, blotches and other 
blemishes? 


Resinol Soap has in its creamy, refresh- 
ing lather all the requisites for helping 
women to retain their loveliness and charm 
on all occasions. It embodies just enough 
of the Resinol properties to be soothing 
and healing to the irritated spots, and act 
as a protection for the healthy skin. 


It has no heavy perfume—only the 
delightful Resinol fragrance which is a 


reminder of the summer woods. 


Nothing can excel the cool comfort that 
follows a bath with this pure soap. 


Begin today to safeguard your skin by the regular use of 
Resinol Soap. All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell it. 


Miniature cake free on request. Write 


= Dept. 4-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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the memory over with any kind of words. 

“But, my dear,’ and she smiled, “you 
were sixteen years older six years ago 
remember? There's less real difference be- 
tween us now than there was then 

“Yes, I certainly wasn’t as young in 
some ways—six years ago. but then no- 
body could be with you, for a month even, 
and not feel himself turn younger whether 
he wanted to or not.” 

“So that’s settled.” She was trying to 
carry it lightly, to take the darkness out 
of his eyes. “And once you've bought our 
steamer tickets we can leave it all behind 
at the wharf and by the time we land we'll 
be so disgracefully young that no one 
will recognize us—just think—-we can keep 
going back and back till I’m putting my 
hair up for the first time and you're in 
little short trousers—and then babies, 1 
suppose, and the other side of getting 
born—” but her voice, for once, turned 
ineffectually against his centeredness of 
gaze that seemed now as if it had turned 
back on itself for a struggling moment and 
regarded neither what was nor what might 
be, but only what was past. 

“Six years ago,’ he said with the same 
drowsy thoughtfulness. “Well, Rose, I 
shall always be—most grateful—for those 


six years. 
GHE started to speak, but he checked her. 

“I think I would be willing to make 
a substantial endowment to any Protestant 
Church that still really believed in hell,” 
he said, “because that was very like hell— 
six years ago.’ 

Intensity began to come into his voice 
like a color of darkness, though he still 
spoke slowly. 

“You can stand nearly everything in 
life but being tired of yourself. And six 
years ago I was tired—tired to death.” 

Her hand reached over and touched him 
medicinally. 

“I suppose I had no right,” he began 
again and then stopped. “No, I think the 
strong man tires less easily but more 
wholly than the weak one when he does 
tire. And I was strong enough. 

“I'd played a big game, you know. 
When my father died we hadn't much leit 


but position—and that was going. I don't 
blame my father—he wasn’t a_ business 
man—he should have been a_ literary 
critic—that little book of essays of his still 


sells, you know; not much, but there’s a 
demand for a dozen copies every year and 
that’s a good deal for an American who’s 
been dead for thirty. Well, that’s where 
the children get their liking for things like 
that—I’ve got it, too, a littlk—I could 
have done something there if I'd had time. 
But I never had time. 

“I could have done it when I got out of 
Harvard—drifted along like half a dozen 
people I know, played at law, played at 
writing, played always and forever at being 
a gentleman—ended up as an officer of the 
Century Club with what little money I 
had fin an annuity. But I couldn't stand 
the idea of just scraping along. And for 
nearly ten years I put those things aside. 

“You know about my going West and 
the way I lived there. It wasn’t easy 
when I'd been at Harvard and gone every- 
where in New York and Boston—starting 
in so far below the bottom that you 
couldn’t even see the bottom unless you 
squinted your eyes. But I never took a 
job with more money if I thought I could 
learn anything in a job with less—and 
every place I went I stayed until I could 
handle the job of the man two places 
ahead of me—and if I didn’t get his job 
when I asked for it I went somewhere else. 
I don’t think I read a book except a 
technical one for the first five years. And 
after that, when the chain-stores started 
going they asked me back to New York— 
a big offer, too—but it wasn’t the kind I 
wanted and I threw it down. I knew just 
how I wanted to come back to New 
York and that’s the way I came. 

“I don’t suppose my morals were too 
edifying those years. But they were as 
good as the men I went with and I kept 
myself in hand. I saw men go to pieces 
with drink—and I didn’t drink. I saw 
men go to pieces over women—and I kept 
away from that kind of woman. I could 
have married a dozen times if I'd wanted, 
but I didn’t want—that old hocus-pocus of 
tradition was still with me, stronger than 
death—I thought I knew the kind of wife 
I wanted and she was in the East. 

“Then the partnership with Jessup came 


Vineent 
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and I took it. And after 4 year ] 
made. I wasn’t the last ‘ po 


1 one of the 


venniless old familie 
I 1 families that vive each other 


dinners once a month and prete 
the real society because — ~ - 
money enough to trail in the present so 
ciety game; even by then | was—what id 
that last newspaper story say? ‘a thse 
of nationwide importance Then ‘it mo 
be just about time, I thought. that this 
figure of nationwide importance oblige = 
sd toon alee Sie de 
al g , aml started to Pick 
up all the things he hadn't had for twelve 
years. 

“Well—Mary. And I was so carefyl 
about Mary,” his lips twisted, hali chin 
sically, half painfully. “I was so y sone 
sure. was so damn sure I knew every. 
thing about women, ; 

“She had all the qualities I'd said to 
myself I wanted—beauty, position, breed- 
ing, a good enough mind, some common 
sense. She hadn’t money, but there I 
thought 1 could help her-—the way she 
ran things for her father on what they had 
showed what she could do with more. We 
weren't in love with each other—oh, dear 
no—but that I considered on the whole an 
advantage—she attracted me, and it’s fair 
enough to say that beside most of the men 
she’d been seeing my combination of hay- 
ing been Old New York and being one oj 
the young big coming men from the West 
on my own ability dazzled her rather 
And anyhow I didn’t want—passion—ex- 
actly. I thought it would take too much 
time when I was only in the middle of my 
game and getting as much real solid fun 
out of it as a kid gets out of cooking his 
own dinner in camp. I wanted a partner 
and a home and children and somebody to 
sit at the head of my table when I wanted 
to be—public—and yet somebody you 
could be at home with when you wanted 
to be at home. And I thought I had them 
all in Mary—I thought I was being about 
the most sensible man in the world. 

“Well, up till after both children were 
born I think I tried pretty hard. I gave 


began to 


her all 1 could think of—materially at 
least. And then I found out in spite of 
myself that you can't be married to a 


woman—even bearably—and neither be 
lovers nor friends with her. And Mary and 
I never got beyond the social acquaintance 
stage. 

“It wasn’t all Mary’s fault, either—I 
can see that now. A good deal was in the 
way she’d been brought up—they weren't 
modern about the blisses of ignorance in 
the ‘nineties. But the rest of it was Mary 
and she couldn't have changed it any more 
than she could have been rude to a ser- 
vant, or raised her voice more than usual 
when she really wanted something done. 

“She'd been brought up never to be 
demonstrative—that was one thing. But 
that wasn’t the main trouble—the main 
trouble was her most curious, most frigid 
self-sufficiency. Until her children came 
she was the most wholly self-sufficient per- 
son I’ve ever known. She was really only 
happy when she was entirely alone, al- 
ways. It wasn’t egotism exactly—she's 
always had a very well-mannered convic- 
tion of her own relative unimportance— 
it was just that in spite of the fact that 
she seemed so perfectly healthy and calm 
and composed whenever she was with other 
people they’d be sure to hurt her a little 
somehow or other without meaning to— 
the only person she could genuinely de- 
pend on never to hurt her was herself. 

“As for men, she’d formed one crystal- 
lized opinion of men in the first weeks ol 
our marriage and she’s kept it ever since. 
She looks at them as if they were a kind 
of tame wolf about the house—something 
you must never show you're afraid ol, 
something you must feed and look alter 
and be publicly amiable to because you 
must be just—but something you never, 
never would bring in the house of your 
own accord or touch without feeling the 
you, that you had to preserve so jealously 
against all the things that could possibly 
hurt it, start to shrink and be pained in- 
side. ? 

“Then the children came—she did and 
does love them. She lives for them. But 
they’re part of herself, too, you see, - 
essential part, and as she can't give her- 
self to anybody but herself she can't sive 
them to me even in the easiest kind ‘i 
partnership, really, You don’t leave sma 
children alone with even the tamest kin 

(Continued on page 82) 


Every smart child that has its parent well trained will see to it that she 


reads the August issue of Harper’s Bazar. 


It is the Children’s Fashion 


Number, and everything that the discriminating child can wish to wear, 


things that express one’s personality, you understand, will be found. 
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HERE is no silk so smooth, so lustrous and 
so strong as Corticelli Silk. Its use for fine 
silk hosiery now affords you the opportunity 
to buy really dependable silk stockings. 
Corticelli Silk Stockings are made exactly 
as a woman would design them—luxurious 
in appearance, perfectly fashioned and so 
evenly knit that there is never a hint of that 


SILK HOSIERY 








distressing “streaky” look. You will find 
Corticelli Silk Stockings at the discriminat- 
ing shops, they are quality hosiery. Look 
for the little gold Kitten Head stamped on 
the toe. 

Corticelli Silk Mills, Florence, Mass. Also 
makers of Corticelli Dress Silks—Spool Silk— 
Crochet Silks—Yarns—Sunglo Artificial Silk. 
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of wolf—and she’s the kind of woman 
whose children are always small to her. 
And she’s their mother—and so she has 
her way. 

“That’s the way it got worse. Right up 
to SIX years ago. 

“I'd done my job—I was president of 
the Commercial. And I’d made my money, 
and the money still kept coming in al- 
most as if it didn’t make any difference 
what I did about it. Id won my game. 
And what was there in it for me? 

1 didn’t have a home—I had a place 
where I ate and slept. I didn’t have a wife 

I had an acquaintance who kept house 
for me. I had children—at school and col- 
lege. I didn’t have real hobbies—I hadn't 
had time for them. And I was forty-nine. 
All 1 could do was go on making money 
till 1 died. 

“Well, you changed that,’ his voice 
shook a little. 

You came and I saw and knew and 
took you. And I’m not sorry. Because 
you've made me alive again. And I’m go- 
ing to be alive now till I die. 

‘Funny—I was never so anxious about 
anything happening as I have been about— 
our approaching mutual disappearance. Es- 
pecially the last six months when I’ve 
been planning. But now that’s settled. 

“Mary will have more than enough, 
and the children are grown, They won't 
know—I still have brains enough to settle 
that and money will do nearly anything. 
It'll be a nine days’ wonder. ‘Sudden 

h - Disappearance of Prominent Financier— 
W O drives Foul Play Suspected,’ and that'll be all. 

“As for the Commercial—I haven't come 
to my age without finding out that nobody 

in the world is indispensable. If a taxi 
an I 1. C. S. has ran over me to-morrow, they'd have to do 
without me—and Harris and the young 
men can handle things. 

“But you know where there'll be an el- 
the comfortable derly gentleman retired from business with 

a country house and a garden where he can 
putter around in all his worst clothes. And 
. a wife that reads Dickens to him in the 
e Oo n SCl oO u ~ Nn e S S evening—oh, yes, Rose, we'll take Dickens 

along. And he'll be pretty contented as 
things go—that retired old gentleman.” 

The darkness had passed from his eyes— 


. “ys 

f b ll he was smiling now. 
Oo e 1 n g W S “Be nice—eh, Rose?” 

He took her hand—the warm touch was 
still strong, still reassuring. Only the 
eyes that he was not looking at now seemed 
singularly unsure, as if they had seen 
something they had pondered over lightly 
as a mere possibility, years ago, take on 
a sudden impatient body and demand to be 


Th heard. 
e re a re n O ™ She let her hand lie lightly in his for a 


moment. Then she rose, 
“Half-past twelve,” she said a_ little 


. 
a olo 1es stiffly. “Time for two such genuine an- 
p e tiques as we are to think of being put 


away in our cases for the night.” 
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ANE ELLEN swayed back and forth in 

the porch hammock, hugging herself 
with fat arms. All her dolls lay spread 
out wretchedly on the floor beneath her, 
she had stripped them of every rag and 
they had the dejected appearance of vic- 
tims ready for sacrifice to Baal. “The 
Choolies are mad!” she sang to herself. 


a “The Choolies are mad!” 
D 2400 It had been a perfectly sensible idea to 

_ try and water the flowers on the parlor 
AT INDIANAPOLIS carpet with her doll’s watering-pot—those 
; : flowers hadn’t had any water for an awful 
long time. But Mother had punished her 
in the Third Degree, which was by hair- 
brush, and Aunt Elsie had taken the wa- 
tering-pot away, and Rosalind and Dickie 
ven Ore e. COs £eo aor aroecor ey ea" had put on such offensively virtuous ex- 
pressions as soon as they heard her being 
punished that she was mad at them all. 
And not ordinarily mad—not mad just by 
herseli—the Choolies were divinely incensed 
as well. 

“The Choolies are mad!” she hummed 
again like a battle-cry, “Choolies are dolls 
and all the Choolies are mad!” 

The Choolies were only mad on rare oc- 
casions. It took something genuinely out 


of the ordinary to turn an inoffensive pink 
celluloid doll with one of its legs off into 
an angry Choolie. But when they were 
mad the family had discovered by painful 
experience the only thing to do was to 
leave Jane Ellen quite entirely alone. 

€ é*’ a “The Choolies are mad, mad, mad!” she 


chanted and chanted, her plump legs swing- 
ing, her mouth set like a prophet’s calling 
down lightnings on Babylon the splendid. 

Then she stopped swinging. Somebody 
was coming up the path—any of the people 
she was mad at?—no—only Uncle Louis. 
Were the Choolies mad at Uncle Louis? 
She considered a moment. 
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“Hello, Jane Ellen, how goes it?” 
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The small mouth was 

“Um mad! 

“Oh—sorry. What a t 

Defiantly: 

“Um mad. And the C} 
they’re mad—they're ma 

Louis looked at her a 
too wise to smile. 


Of rebellion 


es are mad. 


ment, but was 


“They aren't mad at you, but they're 
mad at Motha and Aunt Elsie and Ro and 
Dickie and, oh—evvabody!” Jane Ellen 

ad . «tl 


stated graciously. 


“Well, as long as they aren't mad at 


me Any letters for me, Jane Ellen? 
“Paen.”” 
Louis found them on the desk. looked 
them over, once, twice A letter from 
Peter Piper. Two advertisements, A let. 


ter with a French stamp. Nothing from 
Nancy. ii 

Louis went out on the porch again to 
read his letters, to the accompaniment of 
Jane Ellen’s untirable chant. “The 
Choolies are mad,” buzzed in his ears 
“The Choolies, the Choolies are mad.” 
For a moment Louis saw the Choolies 
they were all women like Mrs. Ellicott, 
but they stood up in front of him taller 
than the sky and one of them had hidden 
Nancy away in her black silk pocket put 
her somewhere where Louis never would 
see her again. 

“Louis, you look at me sternaly—don't 
look at me so sternaly, Louis—the Choolies 


aren't mad at you—” said Jane Ellen 
anxiously. “Fy do you look at me so 
sternaly?” 

Louis grinned his best at her. “Sorry, 
Jane Ellen. But my girl’s chucked me 


and I’ve chucked my job—and_ conse- 
quently all my Choolies are mad—’ 


HAT night was distinguished by four 

uneasy meals in different localities 
The first was Louis’ and he ate it as if he 
were consuming sawdust while the Crowes 
talked all around him in the suppressed 
voices of people watching a military {u- 
neral pass to its muffled drums. Mrs, 
Crowe was too wise to try and comfort 
him in public except by silence, and even 
Dickie was still too surprised at Louis 
peevish “Oh, get out, kid,’ when he tried 
to drag him into their usual evening boxing- 
match, to do anything but confide de- 
spondently to his mother that he didn’t 
see why Louis had to act so queer about 
any girl. 

The second meal was infinitely gayer on 
the surface, though a certain kind of strain- 
edness, a little like the strainedness in the 
pauses of a perfectly friendly football game 
when both sides are too evenly matched 
to score, ran through it. Still, whatever 
strainedness there was could hardly have 
been Mrs. Severance’s fault. 

The impeccable Elizabeth showed no sur- 
prise at being told she could have the day 
and needn't be back till breakfast to-mor- 
row. She might have thought that there 
seemed to be a good deal of rather perish- 
able food in the ice-box to be wasted, if 
Mrs. Severance were going to have dinner 
out. But Elizabeth had always been one 
of the rare people who took pride in 
“knowing when they were suited,” and 
the apartment on Riverside Drive had 
suited her perfectly for four years. She 
was also a great deal too clever to abstract 
any of those fragile viands to take to her 
widowed sister on Long Island—Mrs. Sev- 
erance was so good at finding uses for all 
sorts of odd things—Elizabeth felt sure 
she would find some use or other for that, 
too. 

Ted certainly found a good deal of use 
for some of it, thought Mrs. Severance 
whimsically. It had hardly been a Paol 
and Francesca diner-a-deux—both had been 
much too frankly hungry when they came 
to it and Ted’s most romantic remarks s0 
far had been devoted to a vivid apprecii- 
tion of Mrs. Severance’s housekeeping 
But all men are very much like hungry 
little boys every so often, Mrs. Severance 








reflected. * 
Ted really began to wonder around nine 
thirty. At first there had been only com- 


ing in and finding Rose just through sé 
ting the table, and then they had been 10 
busy with dinner and their usual fence © 
talk to allow for any unfortunate calcula- 
tions as to how Mrs. Severance could do It 
on her salary. But what a perfect little 
apartment—and even supposing all the 
furniture and so forth was family inherl- 
tances, and they fitted each other much to 
smoothly for that, the mere upkeep 0 the 
place must run a good deal beyond any 
Mode salary. Mr. Severance? ed 
wasn’t sure. Oh, well, he was too com- 
fortable at the moment to look gilt — 
of any description too stern'y in the mouta. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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THE BEAUTY WHICH IS FRENCH 


How American Women today are rivalling ome twenty years 
the beauties of France through learning 
the secret of individual beauty 


“ OW beautiful Irene 
Bordoni is!” To 
which her companion, as 
they left the theatre, re- 
lied, “Oh, that is because 
sheis French, most F rench 
women (re beautiful. 


fragment of conversation 
we started to wonder how 
fair France had gained 
her enviable reputation 
for beautiful women. 
There has always been an 
aura popularis casting Its 
glow over the beauty 
which is French and the | 
| 





beauty which is peculiar- 
ly the beauty of French 
women. Vivid Spain has 
its national ‘‘type’”— 
flashing eyes and car- 
mine lips without which | 
no maid of Andalusia | 
may claim to be ‘‘beauti- i} 
ful.’ Sunny Italy de- | 
mands the oval face and 
The Orient | 
! 





olive skin. 
has its prototype. 

2 ‘rance! his | 
not so France! In this || 
land of fair women each \| 
is more beautiful than || 
the other in her own in- 
dividual charm. 


EMEMBER that || 

fascinating toy of a || 
score of years ago, the 
kaleidoscope? Those | 


But, 


countless atomies of red 
and blue and gold and 
green which fell into daz- |} 
zling designs of beauty? || 
Such is the beauty of the |) 
women of France—each | 

face an inimitable con- | 

tribution to the beauty || 
which is French. | 


O, as we looked at 

Irene Bordoni that 
night, at the radiance of 
herface and form,we remembered the 
transplendency of that other su- 
preme actress, the divine Sarah, and 
we realized that the beauty we call 
French is but the kaleidoscopic 
beauties of countless individual 
French women. French women 


are beautiful because each French 
woman finds her own natural beauty 
and wears it as a jewel. 





American women, even more than 
French women, more than any other 
women of the world, know this se- 
cret of “natural beauty” because 
American women have been for 
years not only aesthetically but 
scientifically interested in the prob- 
lems of achieving a beautiful skin 
and a youthful contour. 

The wisdom of the women of our 
country is that each woman is find- 
ing the way to her own beauty—Na- 
ture’s way. This is why America is 
a land of beautiful women, of the 
most beautiful women in the world. 

e American girl is a girl of origi- 
nality, of individual distinctiveness. 
She keeps her individuality in her 
eauty—she does not imitate. And 
she is beautiful. 


ND how? How can you, and I, 

discover what our own individ- 

ual beauty may be and how beautiful 
it may be? 

— answer is very simple. Let 

ature tell you. Nature has given 

you personal charms, she wants you 


And, as we heard this - 
| 





By Jesse M. MacLean 




















to be beautiful in her way. She will 
give you your natural beauty—if 
you help. 

It is the nature of Nature to pro- 
duce beauty. No two of her crea- 
tions are exactly similar but each has 
its own particular beauty. So is this 
true in the beauty she gives to 
women—each face, each skin, each 
form must find its own inheritance 
of charm. The thoughtful woman 
knows this and knows how to achieve 
her wish. There are three ways by 
which Nature builds beauty—a fair, 
faultless skin and a firm, youthful 
contour—by sleep, by diet, and by 
blood circulation. Each of these 
three ways is in the power of every 
woman and of the three the last is 
first. 

Blood circulation, the life of the 
whole body, is particularly the life 
of the face. It is the color of the 
cheek. It is the builder of the deli- 





cate tissues which fill out the curves 
of face and neck. It is the nourisher 
of the tiny muscles which, when 
strong and tight, remove the wrin- 
kles. It is the healthy condition of 
the skin which banishes all blemishes. 
Blood circulation is Nature’s way 
to beauty. 





ago, in certain select 
beauty parlors visited by 
the ultra-fashionable, 
many women found (at 
that time a new discov- 
ery) a treatment which 


a actually stimulated the 


circulation of the blood 
and created a beautiful 
skin and contour in Na- 
ture’s own way. It wasa 
discovery of one of Na- 
'| ture’s own products by a 
|| famous woman_ beauty 
specialist. In the earth 
itself this beauty special- 
ist found natural ingre- 
dients of nutritive, pro- 
tective and stimulative 
qualities, which, safely, 
surely and naturally stir- 
red the blood into activ- 
ity and sent it tingling 
through the tiniest chan- 
nels into every tissue and 
muscle of neck and face. 
The way to natural beau- 
ty was discovered for 
every woman! 








After twenty years of 
extensive, although ex- 
clusive success, this Na- 
ture treatment is today 
procurable by all women 
for home use through dis- 
tribution by a well known, 
world-famous Parisian 
master of cosmetics and 
beauty preparations in 
this country. Where fif- 
teen and twenty dollars 
have been paid in the 
past for single treatments 
you can now have your 
own private supply on 
your own dressing table 
—for less than twenty 
cents a treatment. 


| Reasons = 


The treatment consists of an ap- 
plication of a mineral beauty-clay, 
Nature’s own product, easily applied 
by a brush, and a nourishing and 
protective face finish, scientifically 
prepared to aid Nature in Nature’s 
way to stimulate the circulation of 
blood which is the inevitably suc- 
cessful way to beauty. 


RENE Bordoni, herself, has paid 

personal tribute to this American 
discovery by an American woman. 
“Mrs. Scott’s mineral beauty-clay 
treatment did such wonders in clear- 
ing my skin and building up my con- 
tour that, at first, I was almost 
jealous of any other woman who 
knew the same secret. The treat- 
ment is so easy to apply and gives 
such a delightful sensation that 
nothing could make me miss my two 
applications of Mineralava Beauty 
Clay a week and my every-day appli- 
cation of Mineralava Face Finish— 
they are a part of my every-day 
toilet.” So, the ‘‘beauty which is 
French” pays tribute to the beauty 
which is American! 


Note: Mrs. M.G. Scott, the creator 
of Mineralava Beauty Clay and Face 
Finish, will be delighted to hear from 
any woman interested in knowing more 
of Nature's way to build her own 
beauty. She may be addressed at 10 
East 38th Street, New York City. 














‘Nature’s Way to Beauty 


Blood 


beauty-builder. 


circulation is Nature’s 
It colors the cheek. 


It strengthens weak tissues. It tight- 
ens sagging muscles. It removes wrin 
kles. It banishes skin blemishes. Blood 
circulation is the dife of yourface. It is 
the beauty of your face—and neck. 


Beauty Which Can Be Yours 


Mineralava Beauty Clay and Face 


Finish is a natural treatment which 
stimulates the circulation and createsa 
youthful and healthy complexion and 


contour. 


Discovered by Mrs. M. 


G. 


Scott, famous beauty specialist—en 


dorsed by Monsieur Vivaudou, head 


of the great firm of Vivaudou, Inc., 
Paris and New York—successful for 
over twenty-three years—guaranteed 
by the manufacturer—in use 
day in thousands of American homes 
Mineralava can be bought in any de- 
pendable Department or Drug Store 
at a cost of less than 2oc per treatment. 


Money Back Offer 


to- 


We do not conduct a mail order 


business. Order your Mineralava Set 


trom your own dealer. If not entirely 
satisfied with results, your dealer has 


instructions to refund full purchase 


price immediately. 


tion convinces. 
eralava is not a 


Order MGneralava Today 
Buy your set today. One applica- 
Remember— Min- 


cosmetic. It 


is 


Nature’s way to beauty. Twenty- 


third Successful Year. Avoid imi- 
tations. Original is your only pro- 
tection. Ask for original: 


‘Mineralava Beauty (lay $2.00 
(18 treatments in one bott e) 


cMineralava Face Finish 1.50 


If your dealer cannot supply you 


send us his name—we will deliver 


through him one 


Mineralava 


Set 


C.0O.D. with money refund guarantee 
if not satisfied. Scott’s Preparations, 


Inc., 10 FE. 38th Street, New York. 


23d Successful Year 


-Mineralava 





Beauty Clay & Face Finish 


sane VIVAU DOU mem woe 
Distributor 
by (2 
Ze 
Sy OfS: 
CSc. 
AES se {7 oS qe A = 
WINERALAVA pYepafations are 
distributed to the trade by the 
long established and s sful 
fitm of Vivaudou, Inc., Paris and 
New York,znd recommended by 
Monsieu; Vivaudou personally 
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A YOUTHFUL 


ND a radiantly 


NECK-LINE 


lovely complexion can so 

easily be yours. Is a dreaded droop, a sug- 
gestion of “crépiness” beneath the chin beginning 
to affect the contour of your throat? Do enlarged 
pores, blackheads, or wrinkles mar your com- 
plexion? I can so surely help you to correct these 
faults. Come to see me or write me fully of 
yourself and I will prescribe the perfect blend of 
creams and lotions that your condition requires. 
Take away with you this summer your own selec- 
tion of my marvelous preparations, and, with a 
few moments care every day, you will find that 
the line of your throat regains the delicate curve 
of youth; the downward curves at the corners of 
the mouth are lifted, and the skin becomes smooth 
and clear. 


If you happen to be in 
visit my new shop there 


Atlantic City be sure to 
at 1643 Boardwalk. 


For the Summer Months I Especially Recommend 


DOROTHY 







GRAY'S CLEANSING CREAM to mouth und) reduces a double chir Apply first 
thoroughly eanse and purify the skit $.75 and my Bussian Astringent to tighten the muscles as 
$1.50 This should be followed by DOROTHY they ace being held in place 
GRAY'S ba E FLOWER SKIN TONIC and ; 

ASTRINGENT, a fragrant, refreshing lotion which 

closes the pores and lightens the skin $.75 and DOROTHY GRAY'S MOISTURE “! ROOF POW 
$1.50 DER is an unusually adhesive powder that re 

: sists dampness and showers $1 50. 

DOROTHY GRAY’S RUSSIAN ASTRINGENT is 

invaluable for banishing wrinkles and ll a GRAY'’S SUNBURN POWDER heals 
under the eyes The perfect powder B : t e effect of sunburn while giving a 
for an oily skin, it prevents ‘‘face shine th Inge to the skin—a warm 
warmest day $3.00 and $5.00 the beach or ge 






DOROTHY GRAY’S RUSSIAN CREAM is a ms 
easeless astringent t tight $ the sk 












whit t 
k powder f la 
al, and it a reduces pores 
aud prevents sunburn. $3.00 and $5.50. peneye GRAY’S CHERRI ROUGE 
shtful natural glow to the face, that 
icieiiaiain adn ted It water-proof and can be 
DOROTHY GRAY'S SPEC tAL. MIXTURE com- surf $1.00. ; 
pines the excellent qualities « several of Mi 
Gray's skin foods Particularly recommended f 
extremely dry skin or flabby muscle $4.50 DOROTHY GRAY’'S RUSSIAN _ ACH CREAM 
will absolutely prevent freckles is excellent 
—_ also f bleac $2. d $ 
ponoray GR AY’'S NOVEL CHIN STRAP may Tans ha ‘ a ee _ 
me wort t hour at a tir with remarkable 
| oer he posi yogi important muscles it Orders amounting to $10 sent prepaid—for those 
u ars, lifts the drooping rs of the under that sum add eight cents on the dollar 
Send for leaflets or 
orrecting Te laxed 
1 Flabby Muscl 
tuction ef Doub 
chin 
How to Correct an 
Oily Skin. A Dry 
Skir 
How to Correct Bl ack- 
eads and Enlarged 


749 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1643 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 82) 


Ted 


see 


and 
some 


Rose was beautiful—it was 
Rose by now, He would like to 
one paint her sometime as Summer, drowsy 
and golden, passing through fields of Au- 
gust, holding close to her rich warm body 
the tall sheaves of her golden fruitiul 
corn. And again the firelight crept close 
to him, and under its touch all his senses 
stirred like leaves in light wind, glad to 
be hurt with firelight and then left soothed 
and heavy and warm. 


NLY now he had a charm against what 

the firelight meant—what it had been 
meaning more and more these last few 
weeks with Rose Severance. It was not a 
very powerful-looking charm—a dozen lines 
of a letter from Elinor Piper asking him to 
come to Southampton, but it began “Dear 
Ted” and ended “Elinor” and he thought 
it would serve. 

That ought to be enough—that small 
thing only magical from what you made it 
mean against what it really was—that 
wish that nobody could even nickname 
hope—to keep you cool against the waves 
of firelight that rose over you like the 
scent of a harvest meadow. It was, al- 
most, 

Rose had been telling him how unhappy 
she was all evening. Not whiningly—and 
not, as he remembered later, with any spe- 
cific details—but in a way that made him 
feel as if he, as part of the world that had 
hurt her, was partly responsible. And to 
want exceedingly to help. And then the 
only way he could think of helping was to 
put himself like kindling into the firelight, 


and he mustn't do that. “Elinor,” he said 
under his breath like an exorcism, but Rose 
was very breathing and good to look at 


and in the next chair. 

His fingers took a long time getting his 
watch. 

“I've got to go, Rose, really.” 

“Must you? What's the time—eleven? 

why heavens, I’ve kept you here ages, 
haven't I, and done nothing but moan 
about my troubles all the time.” 

“You know I liked it.” Ted’s voice was 
curiously, boyishly honest in a way he hated 


but a way that was one of Rose’s reasons 
why he was here with her. 

“Well, come again,’ she said frankly. 
“It was fun, I loved it.” 

“IT will—Lord knows I thank you enough 

after 252A Madison Avenue it was sim- 
ply perfect. And Rose—” 

“Well?” 

“I’m awful damn sorry. I wish I could 
help.” 

He thought she was going to laugh. In- 
stead she turned perfectly grave. 

“I wish you could, Ted.” 

They shook hands—it seemed to Ted 
with a good deal of effort to do only that. 
Then they stood looking at each other. 

There was so little between them—only 
a charm that nobody could say was even 
partly real—but somewhere in Ted's brain 
it said “Elinor” and he managed to shake 


hands again and get out of the door. 
Mrs. Severance waited several minutes, 
listening, a faint smile curling her mouth 


with intentness and satisfaction, No, this 
time he wouldn't come back—nor next 
time, mayvbe—but there would be other 
times— 


Then she went into the pantry and start- 


ed heating water for the dishes that she 
had explained reassuringly to Ted they 
were leaving for Elizabeth. There was no 
need at all of Elizabeth’s knowing any 
more than was absolutely necessary. 

R. Severance—the courtesy title at 


least is due him—seems to be a man 
with quite a number of costly possessions. 


At least here he is with another house, a 
dinner-table, servants, guests, another Mrs. 
Severance or somebody who seems to fill 
her place very adequately at the opposite 
end of the table, all as if Rose and the 
Riverside Drive apartment and_ reading 
Dickens aloud were only parts of a doll- 
house kept in one locked drawer of his 


desk. 

The dinner is flawless, the guests import- 
antly jeweled or stomached, depending on 
their sex, Mrs. Severance an admirable 
hostess—and yet in spite of it all, Mr. 
Severance does not seem to be enjoying 
himself he should. But this may be 
due to a sort of minstrel give-and-take of 
dialogue that keeps going on between what 
he says for publication and what he thinks. 

“Well, Frazee, I'll be ready to go into 
that loan matter with you inside of a 
month,” says his voice, and his mind, 
“Frazee, you slippery old burglar, it won't 
be a month before you'll be spreading the 
news that my disappearance means suicide 
and that the Commercial is rotten, lock, 
stock and barrel.” 


as 


“Yes, dear,” in answer t 

° ar, ‘ Oa re layed qu 
from the other Mrs, Severance ‘Th pee 
ek he chil. 

dren took the small car to yo to the dan 
oe ce 
“And, Mary, if they'd ever been our 
children instead of your keeping them a] 
ways yours, there wouldn't be that little 
surprise in store for you that I've ar 


ranged.” 


“Cigar, Winthrop? 

“Better take two, my friend—they won't 
be as good after Mary has charge oj that 
end of the house.” 


So it goes—until Mr. Severance has dined 
very well indeed. And yet Winthrop, chat- 
ting with Frazee, just before they go out of 
the door, finds it necessary to whis sper to 
him for some reason—hali a dozen words 
under cover of a discussion of what the 
Shipping Board's new move will 
the mercantile marine. “I told 
George. See his hands? The 
failing.” 


HE fourth meal is Nancy’s 

doesn't seem very happy. 
over and Mr. 
away from 
paper, 

“Nobody — 
mother?” 

“No, dear.”’ The voice is not as easy as 
it might be, but Nancy does not notice, 

“Oh.’ 

Nor does Nancy notice how hurriedly 
her mother’s next question comes, 

“Did you see Mrs. Winters, darling?” 

“Oh yes—I saw her.”’ 

“And you're going on to New York?” 

“Yes—next week, I think. 

“With her. And going to stay with her?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Mrs. Ellicott sighs 

“That's nice.’ 

Nancy will be safe 
she were under an 


mean to 
you so, 
old boy’s 


and it 
Finally it is 
? Ellicott has rustled himself 
intrusion behind the evening 
phoned 


to-day — did they, 


relievedly, 
sO 
now—as sale as if 
anesthetic. Mrs, Win- 
ters will take care of that. She must have 
a little talk with dear Isabella Winters. 

But that night Nancy is alone in her 
room—doing up her engagement ring and 
Louis’ letters in a wobbly package. She 
is not quite just, though; she keeps one 
letter—the first. 


N ARGARET Crowe, who, having just 
4 come to her seventeenth birthday in 
this present day and generation, felt it her 
official family duty to season the general 
conversation with an appropriate pepper oi 
heartlessness, had really put it very well 
She had said that while she didn’t suppose 
one house-party over Labor Day would 
more than partially rivet a broken heart, 
it honestly was a relief for everybody eise 
to get Louis out of the house for a while 
and mother needn't look at her that way 
because she was as sorry as any of the rest 


of them for poor old Louis, but when peo- 
ple went about like walking cadavers and 
nearly bit you every time you mentioned 


anything that had to do with marriage, tt 


was time they went somewhere else for a 
while and stayed there till they got over it 
And Mrs. Crowe, though dutifully re 


buking her for her flippant treatment of a 
brother's pain, agreed with the sense of he 
remarks if not with the wording. It had 
taken a good deal of quiet obstinacy on 
the part of the whole family to get Louis 
to accept Peter Piper's invitation—Mrs. 
Crowe, who was understanding, knew at 
what cost—the cost of a man who has lost 
a hand’s first appearance in company with 
the stump unbandaged—but anything would 
be better than the mopey Louis of the last 


two weeks and a half, and Mrs, Crowe 
had been taught by a good deal of — 
the aseptic powers ‘of having to go throug 


the motions of ordinary life in front of 4 
casual audience, even when it seemed that 
those motions were no longer of any ac 
count. So Louis took clean flannels and a 


bitter mind to Southampten on the last day 
got off pe 


of August, and, as soon as he 

train, was swung into a Virginia reel ‘ 

consecutive amusements that, seotaatl 

allowed him little time to think. 
When he did, it was only to wonder 

rather frigidly if this fellow with glasses 

who played tennis and danced and swam 


and watched and commented athletic: illy on 
the Davis Cup finals, sitting between Elinor 
Piper and Juliet Bellamy whom he - 
taken to dances off and on ever since he “> 
had his first pair of pumps, ¢ ould really be 


he. The two people didn't feel in the 
least the same. “Mr 

The two Mr. Crowes, he thought.“ 
Louis Crowe — meet Mr. Louis Crowe. 
On our right, ladies and gentlemen, W 


reatest curiosi- 

) insists upon 

. js nothing at 

useful or inter- 
realistic wa% 
SO) 


have one of the country’s ¢ 
ties—a young gentleman w 
going on existing when the: 
all that makes his existence 
esting or proud. A_ ver) 

(Continued on pa 































































THE REALLY SATISFACTORY BATHING SHOES 


AN you imagine anything more trying, more 

utterly ruinous to a perfect disposition, than 
having the soles come right off one’s bathing shoes? 
And then to have one’s dearest enemy say sniffily, 
with a superior air, “It couldn’t possibly have hap- 
pened if you’d been careful to buy Beach Kicks— 
their soles never come off!” 


When you go—the next day—to buy them for your- 
self, you will see that Beach Kicks have rubber 
soles—strong and light—sewed on to uppers of 
fascinating smartness and finished with comfortable 
heels. All except the least expensive Beach Kicks 
are made over lasts—just like your street shoes—so 
that they hold their shape and their soles through 
any amount of walking and swimming. 





. Look for the name 
l.ow shoes—oxford and strap pump styles—or the on the SOLE 
trim snugness of laced high shoes—there are smart 
fashions in all colors in Beach Kicks. Ask for them 
by name and look for the name on the sole—they 
are sold in good stores everywhere and the few 
extra minutes spent looking for them are paid back 
with interest in added smartness and durability. 





WILLIAM GREILICH & SONS a -- 
47 West 34™ Street. New York Hage: 
Factory in Brooklyn on to STAY 
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figure that will toddle, talk small talk and 
play almost any sort of game until you 
might easily believe it to be genuinely alive. 
Mr. Louis Crowe. 

The house-party was to last a week, ex- 
cept for Ted Billett who would have to go 
back after Labor Day—and before eight 
hours of it were over, Louis was watching 
Ted with grandmotherly interest, a little 
mordant jealousy, and humor, that, at 
times, verged toward the hysterical. Nancy 
—and especially the loss of her—had made 
him as sensitive as a skinless man to the 
winds and vagaries of other young people 
in love—and while Ted could look at and 
talk with Elinor Piper and think himseli 
as safe as a turtle under its shell from the 
observations and discoveries of the rest oi 
the party, he could no more hide himseli 
or his intentions from Louis’ painful scru 
tiny than he could have hid the fact that 
he had suddenly turned bright green. So 
Louis, a little with the sense of his own 
extreme generosity, but sincerely enough 
in the main, began to play kind shepherd, 
confidant, referee and second-between-the- 
rounds to Ted’s as yet quite unexpressed 
strivings—and since most of him was only 
too willing to busy itself with anything 
but reminiscences of Nancy, he began to 
congratulate himself shortly that under his 
entirely unacknowledged guidance things 
really seemed to be getting along very well. 


ND here, too, his streak of ineradicable 
humor—that bright plaything made out 
of knives that is so fine to juggle with light- 
handedly until the hand meets it in its 
descent a fraction of a second too soon 
came often and singularly to his aid. He 
could see himself in a property white beard 
stretching feeble hands in blessing over a 
kneeling and respectful Elinor and Ted. 
“Bless you, my dear, dear children—for 
though my own happiness has gone with 
yesteryear, at least I have made you—find 
each other—and perhaps, when you sit at 
evening among the happy shouts of yout 
posterity——"” but here Louis broke off into 
a snort of laughter. That was really start- 
ing to carry matters along a little too fast. 

Of course, Ted had confided nothing for- 
mally as yet—but then, thought Louis 
sourly out of his own experience, he 
wouldn't; that was the way you always 
felt; and Ted had never been a person oi 
easy confidences. The most he had done 
had been to take Louis grimly aside from 
the dance they had gone to last night and 
explain in one ferocious and muffled sen- 
tence, delivered half at Louis and half at a 
large tree, that if Hinky Selvage didn't stop 
dancing with Elinor that way he, Ted, 
would carry him unobtrusively behind a 
bush and force him to swallow most of his 
own front teeth. And again Louis, looking 
back as a man might to the feverish details 
of a major operation, realized with cynic 
mirth that that was a very favorable symp- 
tom indeed Oh, everything was going 
along simply finely for Ted, if the poor fool 
only knew it. But that he would no more 
believe, of course, than you would a dentist 
who told you he wasn’t going to hurt. Peo- 
ple in love were poor fools—damn fools 
unutterably lucky, unutterably perfect 
fools. 

Ted and Louis must have one talk, 
though, before it all happened beyond re- 
demption, and Ted started wearing that 
beautiful anesthetized smile and began to 
concoct small kindly fatal conspiracies with 
Elinor about Louis and some nice girl. 
They hadn't had a real chance to talk since 
Louis came back from St. Louis, and short- 
ly—oh, very shortly indeed by the way 
things looked—the only thing they would 
be able to talk about would be Elinor and 
how wonderful she and requited love and 
young happy marriage were—and however 
glad Louis might be for Ted and his luck he 
really wouldn't be able to stand that, under 
the present circumstances, for very long at 
a time. Ted would be gone into fortune— 
into a fortune that Louis would be the 
last person on earth to grudge him 
but that meant the end of eight years of 
fighting, mockery, and friendship together 
as surely as if those years were marbles 
and Elinor were dropping them down a 
well. They could pick it up later—after 
Ted had been married a year say—but it 
would have changed then, it wouldn't be 
the same. 

Louis smiled rather wryly. He wondered 
if that was at all like what Ted might have 
thought when he and Nancy—but that 
wasn’t comparable in the least. But 


Nancy and he were different 


; NVancy— 
with that, the pain came Pe 


dazzlingly 


a minute that Louis had to shut his on 

to bear it—and something that Wasn't just 

stupidly rude had to be said to Juliet Be 
J Jel. 


lamy in answer to her loud clear question 


as to whether he was falling asleep 


ALL up to and through Labor Day Louis 


bluffed and maneuvered like the hea 
of a small but vicious Balkan State in an 
International Congress for Ted and E ino 
and toward tea-time decided sardonicaliy 
that it was quite time his adopted injants 
took any further responsibilities ofj his 
shoulders. There was no us« delaying ; 
clusions any longer—Louis felt as he 
looked at his victims like a workmanlike 
god who simply must finish the rough 
draft of the particular world he is moiling 
with before sunset in spite of any 0; all 
rebellious or slipshod qualities in its clay 
There would be a dance that evening. There 
would be, Louis thought with some pro- 
prietary pride, a large and_ sentimental 
moon, A few craftily casual words with 
Elinor before dinner—a real talk with Ted 
in one of the intermissions of the dance— 
a watch-dog efficiency in guarding the two 
from intrusion while they got the business 
over with neatly in any one of several 
very suitable spots that Louis had picked 
out already in his mind's eye. And then, 
having thoroughly settled Ted for the rest 
of his years in such a solid and satisfac. 
tory way—perhaps the queer gods that had 
everyone in charge, in spite of their fatal 
leaning toward practical joking where the 
literary were concerned, might find enough 
applause in their little tin’ hearts jor 
Louis’ acquired and vicarious merit to give 
him in some strange and painful way an- 
other chance to be alive again and not 
merely the present wandering  specter-oi- 
body that people who knew nothing about 
it seemed to take so unreasonably for Louis 
Crowe. 

So he laid his snares, feeling quite like 
Nimrod the mighty, though outwardly he 
was only kneeling on the Piper porch, 
waiting for the dice to come round to him 
in a vociferous game of craps that Julet 
had organized—he seldom shot without 
winning now, he noticed with superstitious 
awe. And tea passed to a sound of mufiled 
crumpets, and every one went up to dress 
ior dinner. 


Ccon- 


N RS. Winters’ little apartment is on West 
. Seventy-ninth Street—she heads letters 
irom it playfully “The Hen Coop 
there is almost always some member of her 
own sex doing time with the generous Mrs 
Winters. Mrs. Winters is quite celebrated 
in St. Louis for her personally-conducted 
tours of New York with stout Middle-West- 
ern matrons or spectacled schoolgirls east 
for visits and clothes—Mrs, Winters has 
the perfectly varnished manners, the lust 
for retailing unimportant statistics and the 
supercilious fixed smile of a professional 
guide. Mrs. Winters’ little apartment, that 
all the friends who come to her to be fe 
and bedded and patronized tell her is ‘0 
charmingly New Yorky because of the deat 
little kitchenette with the asthmatic gas 
plates, the imitation English — plate-rail 
around the dining-room wall, the bookcase 
with real books—a countable number 
them—and on top of it the genuine signed 
photograph of Caruso for which Mrs. Win- 
ters paid the sum she always makes you 
guess about at a charity bazaar. s 

Mrs. Winters herselfi—the Mrs. Winters 
who is so interested in young people 4s 
long as they will do exactly what she wants 
them to—every inch of her, from her waved 
white hair to the black jet spangles on her 
dinner gown or the notes of her “culti- 
vated” voice, as frosted and correct 
artificial as a piece of glace 
And with her, Nancy, dressed for din- 
ner too, because Mrs. Winters feels it © 
le one’s duty to oneself to dress for dinner 
always, no matter how much one's guests 
may wish to relax—Nancy as much out : 
place in the apartment whose very cushlo’ 
seem to smell of that modern old-mat ; 
ness that takes itself for superior le 
virtue as a crocus would be in an exhibition 
of wool flowers—a Nancy who doesnt @* 
much and has faint blue stains under he 
eyes. 

“So everything went 
indeed to-day, dear Nancy? 

Mrs. Winters’ voice implies the useitt 
ness of the question, Nancy is staying wit 
(Continued on page 83) 
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ition 


very satisfactorily 


Though we should like to use this space to announce a particu- 


larly interesting and instructiv 


article on Furs (in the August 


issue), we feel called upon to suggest that you will be amply 


. ° . rd 7 | 
repaid by an hour with “Tout Paris,” on pages 54 and 


55. 




















Health an 


TO PREVENT SUNBURN. Use 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream before 
and after exposure; also morning and 
night to keep the skin soft. If the skin 
is inflamed and sore, do not rub it, but 
moisten a piece of soft linen or absorbent 
cotton with the Cream and lay it on the 
skin for a half hour or longer; repeat 
until relieved. It will quickly cool the 
burned surface and prevent blistering or 
peeling. 


WONDERFUL BASE FOR FACE 
POWDER. The liquid Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream is now used for this 
purpose with marveloussuccess. Moisten 
the skin slightly with the cream; let it 
nearly dry, then dust on the powder. It 
will adhere to perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID THIS 
CREAM softens the cuticle, prevents 
Soreness and preserves the lustre of the 
nails, 


AN AFTER-SHAVE COMFORT 
Every man who tries it is gratified by 
its quick action in soothing, cooling and 
healing scrapes, sore spots and cuts. 


Che Hinds Cre-Maids 
Can bring to you 

Beauty 

And Comfort true. 


Copyright 1922, A. S. Hinds Co. 


Summer Days 


In summer places, on hills or sands, 


You'll find your complexion, your arms and hands 


Will need protection from wind and sun; 
Then let the Cre-Maids bring this one. 


Cool Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
For mid-summer comfort reigns supreme; 
For no matter how “blowy” or hot the day, 


Sunburn and windburn it keeps away. 


For “hiking” blisters, for bites and stings, 
An instant relief it always brings; 
Dust irritations soon disappear, 


Leaving your skin soft, smooth and clear. 


Constant use throughout summer days 

Is a healthful habit that always pays, 

And every outing a treat will seem 

If you take Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 












You will find the Hinds 
Week-End Box especially 
convenient andusefulnow, 
as it contains those essen- 
tials for the comfort and 
attractiveness of the face 
and hands. Trial size, 
Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream, Cold and Disap- 
pearing Cream, Soap, Talc 
and Face Powder. socents. 


Try your dealer first. Write 
us if not easily obtainable. 


Send us 10 cents for a Try-out Box contain- 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small 


sample for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 


ing five samples assorted. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 14, Portland, Me. 























©The shocking subject of yesterday | 


now sets for women a new Standard 


The underarm toilette is a new conception of clean- 
liness which two million women now practice regularly 


By Rutu Miter 


Several years ago, when I first told 
women some personal things about 
themselves, they were shocked and 
offended at my seeming to question 
their habits of cleanliness. 

But I believed that some day a 
special underarm toilette would be 
recognized as necessary and impor- 
tant as the use of soap and water or 


a dentifrice. Time has verified 
that belief. 
Every day letters come from 


women—and from men too—thank- 
ing me for making it possible for 
them to avoid the discomforts and 
embarrassments of underarm per- 
spiration, 


The underarm toilette—a new 
conception of cleanliness 


The underarm perspiration glands 
are easily stimulated to unusual 
activity by excitement, heat or nerv- 
ousness. Clothing and the hollow 
of the underarm make evaporation 
difficult. 

Even more repellent than the un- 
sightly moisture here is the un- 
pleasant odor caused by changing 
body chemicals. And it is such an 
insidious thing—for it sometimes 
seems impossible to detect this odor 
about ourselves while others may 
be keenly conscious of it. 

Only special care of the under- 
arm will save you from offending 
in this way. You can’t afford to 
depend on preparations that are 
effective for only part of a day. 
They'll fail you when you count 
on them most. Your surest safe- 
guard is the Odorono standard of 
personal daintiness, effective for at 
least three days at a time. 

Odorono is the original perspira- 
tion corrective. Formulated by a 
Cincinnati physician, it has been 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


QDO-RO-NO: 


improved to scientific perfection 
through years of research by the 
chemists in the Odorono labora- 
tories and by other leading chem- 
ists of the country. 


Odorono is a clean, clear anti- | 


septic liquid, delightful to use. One 
application assures entire relief 
from both moisture and odor for at 
least three days. 

Physicians and nurses use and 


recommend it as the safe and most | 


effective means of correcting per- 
spiration moisture and odor. Dr. 
Lewis B. Allyn, of the famous 
Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, 
Mass., says: “Experimental and 
practical tests show that Odorono 


is harmless, economical and effec- | 


tive when employed as directed 
and will injure neither the skin nor 
the health.” 

Regularly used twice a week, 
Odorono will keep your underarms 
always dry and dainty in any 
weather, under any circumstances. 
It protects your dainty gowns and 
blouses from moisture and stain and 
all taint of odor. You may place 
complete dependence for protection 
in this respect upon Odorono. No 
other precautions are ever necessary. 

Odorono is obtainable at all toilet count- 
ers in the United States and Canada, 35c, 
60c and $1, or sent by mail post paid. 

\s a specialist in the toilette of the 
underarm, I am always glad to advise with 
you. If you will tell me of your perspira- 
tion troubles, I will try to help you and 
will send you free our new booklet of 
information on this subject, containing 
quotations from authorities, together with 
a sample of the Odorono Company’s new 
\fter-Cream. Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Company, 607 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Canadian address, The 
Odorono Co., Ltd., 60- 
62 Front Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Mrs. Winters—it would be very strange 
indeed if even the least important accom- 
paniments of such a visit were not of the 
most satisfactory kind. 

“Yes, Mrs. Winters. Nothing 
larly happened, that is—but they 
work.” 

“Yes, dear,’ Mrs. Winters croons at her; 
she is being motherly. The effect produced 
is rather that of a sudden assumption of 
life and vicarious motherhood on the part 
of a small, brightly-painted porcelain hen. 


particu- 
like my 


“Then they will be sending you over 
shortly, no doubt? Across the wide, wide 
sea—’ adds Mrs. Winters archly, but 


Nancy is too tired to respond to the fancy. 

“I suppose they will when they get 
ready,” she answers briefly and returns to 
her chicken croquette with the thought that 
in its sleekness, genteelness, crumblingness, 
and generally unnourishing qualities it is 
rather like Mrs. Winters. An immense de- 
sire, after two weeks of Mrs. Winters’ men- 
tal and physical cuisine, for something as 
hearty and gross as the mere sight of a 
double planked steak possesses her ach- 
ingly—but Mrs. Winters was told once 
that she “ate like a bird.” 

“Well, in that case, dear Nancy, you 
certainly must not leave New York indefi- 
nitely without making the most of your 
opportunities,” Mrs. Winters’ tones are full 
of genteel decision. “I have made out a 
little list, dear Nancy, of some things which 
I thought, in my funny old way, might 
possibly be worth your while. We will talk 
it over after dinner, if you like—” 

“Thank you so much, dear Mrs. Win- 
ters,’ says Nancy with dutiful hopeless- 
ness. She is only too well acquainted with 
Mrs. Winters’ little lists. 

“As an artist, as an artist, dear Nancy, 
especially,’ Mrs. Winters breathes some- 
what heavily, “Things That Should Interest 


You. Nothing Bizarre, you understand, 
Nothing Merely Freakish—but some of 
the Things in New York that I, Per- 


sonally, have found Worth While.” 


HE Things that Mrs. Winters Has 

Found Personally Worth While include 
a great many public monuments. She will 
give Nancy a similar list of Things Worth 
While in Paris, too, before Nancy sails— 
and Nancy smiles acceptably as each one 
of them is mentioned. 

Only Mrs. Winters cannot 
Nancy is thinking—for if she 
might become startlingly human at once, as 
even the most perfectly poised of females 
is apt to do when she finds a rat in the 
middle of her neat white bed. For Nancy 
is thinking quite freely of various quaint 
and everlasting places of torment that 
might very well be devised for Mrs. Win- 
ters—and of the naked fact that once ar- 
rived in Paris it will matter very little to 
anybody what becomes of her and least of 
all to herself—and that Mrs. Winters 
doesn't know that she saw a chance men- 
tion of Mr. Louis Crowe, the author of 
“Dancer's Holiday,’ to-day in the Book- 
man and that she cut it out because it 
had Louis’ name in it and that it is now 
in the smallest pocket of ker bag with his 
creased and recreased first letter and the 
lucky piece she had from her nicest uncle 
and a little dim photograph of Mr. Elli- 
cott and half a dozen other small precious 
childish things. 


see what 
could she 





HE dance is at the Pipers’ this time— 

the last Piper dance of the Southampton 
season and the biggest—other people may 
give dances after it but everybody who 
knows will only think of them as relatively 
pleasant or useless addenda. The last Piper 
dance has been the official period to the 
Southampton summer ever since Elinor’s 
début—and this time the period is sure to 
be bigger and rounder than ever, since it 
closes the most successful season South- 
ampton has ever had. 

Nothing very original about its being a 
masquerade, from Mr. Piper a courteously 
gray-haired mandarin in jade-green robes 


beside Mrs. Piper—lovely Mary Embree 
that was—in the silks of a Chinese em- 


press, heavy and shining and crusted as the 
wings of a jeweler’s butterfly, her reticent 
eye watching the bright broken patterns of 
the dancing as impassively as if she were 
viewing men being tortured or invested 
with honor from the Dragon Throne, to 
Louis, a diffident Pierrot who has discov- 
ered no even bearably comfortable way of 
combining spectacles and a mask, and Peter 
who is gradually turning purple under the 
fur of a dancing bear. Nothing much out 
of the ordinary in the tunes and the three 
orchestras and the fact that a dozen gen- 
tlemen dressed as the Devil are finding 
their tails very inconvenient as regards the 
shimmy, and a dozen Joan of Arcs are ey- 


ing each other with looks . 
whenever they pass. Nothing 
the light heart throb of the music, th 
smell of powder and scent and heat nd 
flowers, the whole loose drifting curled 
of the dancers, blowing over and around 
the floor in the idle designs of sand float 
ing like scraps of colored paper throush « 
smooth wind heavy with music as the ss 
run away like light water through the fa. 
gers. But outside the house the Italian 
gardens are open, little lanterns spot them 
like elf-lights, shining on hedge-green pal 
marble; the night is pallid with near a 
crowded stars, the ai 


dumb hatred 
singular aboy 


alr Warm as summer 
water, sweet as dear youth. 
The unmasking is to take place at mid- 


night and it is past eleven when Louis 
drops back into the stag line af " 
stuck for a dance and a half with a leaden. 
footed human flower-basket who devoted 
the entire time to nervous giggles and the 
single coy statement that she just knew he 
never could guess who was but she 
recognized him perfectly. He starts look- 
ing around for Ted. There he is, scanning 
the clown’s parade with the 
anxious hawk, disgruntled nervousness 
plain in every line of his body. Then Louis 
remembers that he saw a slim Chinese gir] 
in loose blue silks off the floor ten 
minutes or so ago with a tall musketeer 
He goes over and touches Ted on a parti- 
colored arm—the latter is dressed as a red 
and gilt harlequin—and feels the muscle 
he touches twitch under his hand. 
“Cigaret? It’s getting hotter than cot- 
ton in here—they’ll have to open more win- 


ter being 


she 


eyes of an 


y 
go 


dows—’ 

“What?” Then recognizing voice and 
glasses, “Oh, yeah—guess so—awiul mob 
isn’t it?” and they thread their way out 


into the cool. 

They wander down from the porch and 
into the gardens, past benches where the 
talk that is going on seems to be chiefly 
in throaty undertones and halts nervousiy 
as their steps crunch past. 

“This side of Paradise next stop!” says 
Louis amusedly, then a little louder, “Amu- 
sez-vous bien, mes enfants,” at a small and 
carefully modulated shriek that comes from 
the other side of the low hedge The 
night’s still young. But Good Lord, isnt 
there any place in the whole works where 
two respectable people can sit without feel- 
ing like chaperons?” * 

They find one finally—it is at the far 
end of the gardens—a seat the only reason 
for whose obvious desertion seems to be, 
comments Louis, that some untactiul per- 
son has strung a dim but still perfectly 
visible lantern directly above it—and re- 
lapse upon it silently. It is not until the 
first cigarets of both are little red dying 
stars on the grass beside them that either 
really starts to talk. 

“Cool,” says Louis, stretching his arms 
The night lies over them light as spray—a 
great swimming bath and quietness of soit 
black, hushed silver—above them the whole 
radiant helmet of heaven is white as milk 
with its stars. From the house they have 
leit, glowing yellow in all its windows, un- 
real against the night as if it were only a 
huge flat toy made out of paper with a 
candle burning behind it, comes music, 
blurred but insistent, faint as if heard 
over water, dull and throbbing like horse- 
hoofs muffled with leather treading a lonely 
road. 

“Um. Good party.” , 

“Real Piper party, Ted. And, speaking 
of Pipers, friend Peter certainly seems t0 
be enjoying himself—” 

“Really?” 

“Third bench on the leit as we came 
down. Never go to a_ costume-party 
dressed as a dancing bear if you want to 
get any quiet work in on the side. Rule 
One of Crowe’s Social Code for Our Own 
First Families.” , 

Ted chuckles uneasily and there 1s st 
lence for another while as they smoke 
Both are in very real need of talking 
each other but each must feel his way @ 
little carefully because they are friends 
Then: 

“I,” says Ted and, 

“You,” says Louis, simultaneously. 
laugh and the little tension that has 
up between them snaps at once. 

“I suppose you know that Nancy's anv 
my engagement went bust about three 
weeks ago,” begins Louis with elaborate 
calm, his eyes fixed on his shoes. 

Ted clears his throat. re 

“Didn't know. Afraid it was something 
like that, though—way you were looking, 

: : as ne after the 
he says, putting his words one al ih 
other, as slowly as if he were building wit! 
children’s blocks—theirs has never — 
friendship of easy emotion “What W 

(Continued on page YY) 


Both 


grown 














It really doesn’t matter. Not much! There 
are so many things more important than the 
weather to think about when in Paris. 


What must one do? What must one see? 
Where does one go for the clothes that are to 
make one’s visit to Paris a triumph? 


Will Paris Greet You with Fair Weather or Foul? 





All of these questions intrude as persistently 
in gray weather as in sunny. 


Indeed, if your first day in Paris be rainy, it 
gives you such a splendid opportunity to rush 
at once to the 


Paris Office of Harper's Bazar 


Here, you will find an intimate knowledge of 
Paris at your service. 


Mrs. van Campen Stewart and her assistants 
know Paris as you know your own city. And, 
naturally, it is one of their duties to keep in 
constant and close touch with all those Paris 
establishments where new fashions are created. 


They can give you invaluable advice as to 
where to go for that very special gown you 
want, or that most delectable wrap or the 
hat which is to say “Paris” in its every stitch. 


They can, further, advise you about your 


where fashionable Paris 
centers— 


at 2 Rue de la Paix 


traveling route, about education, about seeing 
the things one should see. Besides information 
about the great establishments of the Rue de 
la Paix and the Place Vendome, they can tell 
you where the quaint little shops are hidden 
—the shops where one picks up essentially 
Parisian things at surprisingly low prices. 
Located at 2 Rue de la Paix, the Paris office 
is easy to find, most conveniently situated. 

It is in the center of things—with the smartest 
shops and hotels and dressmakers in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

So please be sure to visit the Paris office of 
Harper’s Bazar when you are in Paris. 











aristocratic 
Santa Barbara 




































To say that the Meadowbrook is 
preferred at Santa Barbara is to say 
that it is the sport hat without a 
peer—for probably there is no place 
in America where quality and cor- 
rectness count more and price counts 
less than at this world-famous win- 
tering place of the rich. 

The makers of Meadowbrooks ex- 
plore the world’s markets for mate- 
rials and styles. Then they add a 
dash of California sunshine 
ist’s sure touch in ornament, cording 
or applique — and finally, for com- 
fort’s sake, flexible head-bands and 


designs, as sensible as they are smart. 





an art- 


At those stores where you would 
expect to find the best. 
Smon Mitinery Co. 


883 Market Street San Francisco 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
LOUIS STRAUSS & SON 
New York City 


15 West 38th Street 
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YOUNG PEO 
Stephen 


it? Don't tell me unless you want to, of 
course—you know—" 

‘Want to, rather.’ Ted knows that he 
is smiling, and how, though he is not look- 
ing at his face. “After all—old friends, 
all that. My dear old college chum,” but 
the mockery breaks down. “My fault, | 
guess,’ he says in a voice like metal. 

“It was, Ted. Acted like a tool. And 
then, this waiting business—not much use 
going over that, now. But it’s broken. Got 
my— property—such as it was, all back in 
a neat little parcel two weeks ago. That's 
why I quit friend Vanamee—you ought to 
have known from that.” 

‘Did, I suppose, only I hoped it wasn't. 
I’m damn sorry, Louis.” 


“Thanks, Ted.’ 





HEY shake hands, but not theatrically. 

“Oh well—oh hell—oh dammit, you 

know how blasted sorry I am. That’s all 
J can say, I guess—” 

Well, so am I. And it was my fault, 
chiefly. And that’s all I can say.” 

“Look here, though.” fed’s voice is 
doing its best to be logical in spite of the 
fact that two things, the fact that he i- 
unutterably sorry for Louis and the fact 
that he mustn't show it in silly ways, are 
fighting in him like wrestlers. “Are you 
sure it’s as bad as all that? I mean girls—” 
led flounders hopelessly between his ea 
gerness to help and his knowledge that it 
will take ungodly tact. “I mean, Nancy's 
different all right—but they change their 
around 


minds—and then they come 
and—” 

Louis spreads out his hands. It is 
somehow queerly comforting not to let 


himself be comforted in any degree. 
What's the use? Tried to explain 

got her mother—Nancy was out but she 
certainly left a message—easier if we never 
saw each other again—well—then she sent 
back everything—she knew Id try to 
phone her—tried to exp!ain—never a word 
since then except my name and address on 


the package—oh, it’s over, Ted. Feenee. 
But it’s pretty well smashed me. For the 
present, at least.” 

“But if you started it,’ Ted says stub- 


bornly. 

“Oh, I did, of course—gentlemanly sup- 
position anyhow—that’s why—don't you 
see?” 

“Can't say 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

“We're both of us too proud, Ted. And 
too poor. And starting again—can't you 

visualize—it wouldn't be the way it was 

only both of us thinking about that all 
the time—and still we couldn't get mar- 
ried. I've got less right than ever, now 
oh, but how could we after what we've 
said—" and this time his voice has lost all 
the attitudes of youth, it is singularly older 
and seems to come from the center of a 
place full of pain 

“I wish I could help, though, Caw. You 
know,” says Ted. The nickname is a dis- 
carded one from Freshman year and _ the 
time when neither had quite grown up into 
the full Anglo-Saxon tradition of trying to 
conceal any genuine partiality for one’s 
particular friends, as if it were a peculiarly 
sentimental species of crime. 

“Wish you could.” Then later, “Thanks.” 

‘Welcome.”’ 


I do exactly.” 


OTH smoke and are si'ent for a time, 
remembering small things out of the 
last eight years. 

“But what are you going to do, Louis, 
now you've kissed the great god Adveirtis- 
ing a fond good-by me 

Louis stirs uneasily. 

“Dunno—exactly I told you about 
those two short stories Easten wanted me 
to take out of my novel? Well, I've done 
it and sent ‘em in—and he'll buy ‘em all 
right.” 

“That's fine!” 

“It's a littlhe money, anyhow. 

remember Dick Lamoureux?” 

"Te." 

“Got a letter from him right aiter—I 
came back from St. Louis. Well, he’s got 
a big job with the American Express in 
Paris—European Advertising Manager or 
something like that—he’s been crazy to 
have either of us come over ever since that 
idea of the three of us getting an apartment 
on the Rive Gauche fell through. Well, he 
says, if I can come over, he'll get me some 
sort of a job—not much to go on at first, 
but they want people who are willing to 


And then 


Vineent 
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stay—enough to live on any 


to get out of the country, Ted 
“Should think you would, 


way—I want 


Good Lord~ 


Paris! Why, you lucky, lucky Indian 
says Ted affectionately. When'll yoy 
leave?”’ " 
Don't know. He said cable him if | 
really decided—think I will They need 


men and | can get a fair 


I enough letter 
irom Vanamee, 


I've been thinking 


‘ . it over 
ever since the letter came—wondering jj 
I'd take it. Think 1 will now. Weilj> | 


“Well, I wish I was going along, Cay 

And this time Louis is really able to 
sinile. 

“No, you don't.” 

Oh, well-——but, honestly—well, no I 
suppose I don't. And 1 suppose thay’ 
something you know all about, too, yoy— 
private detective! , 

“Private detective! Why, you poor ass 
if you haven't noticed how I've been play. 
ing godmother to you all the way through 
this house-party ” 

1 have. I suppose I'd thank anybody 
else. Coming from you, though, I can oni 
say that such was both my hope and my; 
expectation. ; 

Oh, you perject ass!” 
little unsteadiiy. 

“Well, Louis, what 
finding some difficulty 
some reason or other. 

‘Think? Can't tell, my amorous child, 
Coldly considered, 1 think you've the heck 
of a good chance—and I'm very strong 
jor it, needless to say—and if you don't go 
and put it over pretty soon I'll be intensely 
annoyed—one of the pleasures I've pron- 
ised myseli for years and years has been 
getting most disgracetully oiled at your 
wedding, Ted.’ ; 

“Well, to-night is going to be zero hour, 

1 think,” Ted proceeds with a try at 
being flippant and Louis cackles with mirth. 
knew it. IL knew it. Old Uncle 


Both laugh, a 


think?” says Ted, 
with his words for 


Louis, the Young Proposer’s Guide and 

Pocket Companion.’ Then his voice 

changes. “Luck,” he says brieily. 
“Thanks. Need it.” 


Of course I'm not worthy,” Ted begins 


diffidently but Louis stops him. 
“They never are. I wasn't. But that 
doesn't make any difference. You've got 


to—n'est-ce pas?” 
_ “You devil! Yes. But when I think oi 
it 

‘Don t!” 

“But leaving out everything  else—it 


seems so cheeky! When Elinor’s got every- 
thing, including all the money in the world, 
and I—” 

“We talked that over a long time ago, 
remember? And remember what we de- 
cided—that it didnt matter, in this year 
and world at least. Of course I'm assum- 
ing that you're really in love with her—’ 

“I am,” from Ted very soberly, “Oh, 1 
am, all right.” 

“Well then, go ahead. And, Theodore, 
I shall watch your antic motions with the 
greatest sarcastic delight, both now and in 
the future—either way it breaks. More- 
over, L'll take anybody out o( the. action 
that you don’t want around—and if there 
were anything else 1 could do—” 

“Got to win off my own service,” says 
Ted. “You know. But thanks all the 
same. Only when I think of—some inci- 
dents of Paris—and how awiul near I've 
come to making a complete fool of myself 
with that Severance woman in the last 
month—well—” 


“Look here, Ted.” 


Louis is really wor- 


ried. “You're not going to let that—inter- 
jere—are you? Right now? , 
“I've got to tell ber.’ Ted's smile is 4 


“Got to, you know. Oh, 


trifle painful. 
France. The whole busi 


not that. But 
ness.” 

“But good heavens, man, you arent 0 
ing to make it the start of the conversa 
tion?” 

*“Well—maybe not, But it’s all got t0 
be—explained. Only way Ill ever fecl 
decent—and I don’t suppose I'll feel too 
cecent then.” 

But Ted—oh, it’s your game, 0! © 
On'y I don't think it’s being—fair—to 
either of you to tell her just now.” | f 

‘Can't help it, Louis.” Ted's face sé 


yf course, 


into what Louis once christened his “mut 
look.” “I've thought it over backwards 
and sideways and all around the block— 
and I can't squirm out of it because 


it'll be—incredibly hard to do. As a ma- 
ter of fact,” he pauses, “it'll tell itset, 
(Continued on page “Y) 


So far this season furs and what they will do next have been one of the 


minor mysteries. Now, however, we have found out all, and we can tell 
you in the August number absolutely every new thing the designers 


have trained the animals of the fur trade io do for us next winter. 
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One side Turkish, the 
other smooth. The Tur- 
kish side made with 
“‘Ravelproof” loops 


KNITTED 
WASH CLOTHS 


Suthnit, 


A first aid to an attractive com- 
plexion—a requisite for cleanlhi- 
ness—a knitted cloth, extremely 
soft and pliable—unsurpassed for 
keeping the skin clean and healthy. 





Tourists find Turknits invaluable in removing the 
grime and dust of summer travel. 


Obtainable at department, dry goods, and 
drug stores in plain or fancy embroidered 
edges with or without borders. Five sample 
wash cloths and one towel Sent for $1.00 if 
you let us know your dealer’s name. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. 


BOX 175, COHOES, N. Y. 











your requirements? Do you know 


[ 
DOGS and INFORMATION 
Pertaining Thereto 
| RE you thinking about buy- 
ing adog? If you are, do you 
know the dog that will best suit 


| what to do for a dog that isn’t 
| acting just right—one that seems 
to lag instead of jumping the 
instant you call him? All the 
above questions and many others 
will be gladly answered without 


charge by 





Mr. Frank F. Dole, Director 
HARPER’S BAZAR DOG DEPARTMENT 
| 119 West 40th Street 


New York 
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The Men’s and Women’s Golf Shoe 
par excellence for par performance. 
Smoked Leather or Norwegian 
Grain; Instep Saddle of Tan Calf- 
skin; Studded Rubber Sole and Heel 





|| HANAN & SON 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO BUFFALO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY 


CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 


| 
LONDON PARIS | 
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and veils. 


sible fashion. 


in effect. 


Write for the 
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plexion. 





Commandments 
from 
Primrose House 


HE gaily acquired sunburn of an 
outdoor summer will do you harm 

that can never be undone. 

up the oils in the skin, and brings on tell- 
tale lines of age long before they are due. 
In the old days our grandmothers knew 
this, and avoided the sun with parasols 
Now there is a better way. 
You may prevent sunburn in more sen- 


Primrose House has special prepara- 
tions to protect you against summer suns 
as well as a Face Molding Treatment 
that is delightfully different 


booklet, 
New Beauty,” and the Question- 
naire and we will tell you 
without charge how to 
your com- 


It dries 


and definite 








“The 














Below are a few simple 
rules which will enable 
laugh at sun- 
this summer. 


you to 
shine 


Use Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream and 
little, if any, water Clean the face 
thoroughly at least twice a day, and as 
many more times as you like Then 
use Skin Freshener. Its cool delight 
is especially welcome in summertime. 
Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream $1.00, 
$2.00, $3.50 


Skin Freshener—$1.25, $3.00. 

Don't use heavy creams, because the 
skin is apt to be too relaxed to absorb 
so rich a food, Use instead Smooth- 
skin Cream, whose delicate oils will 
replace the natural oil dried out by the 
sun without burdening the pores. Three 
sizes—$1.00, $2.00, $3.00. 


Watch out for the large pores which 


Protect yourself against freckles and 
sunburn by using Petal Bloom before 
going out It is far better to prevent 
freckles than to try to remove them. 


bleach 


Any cream strong enough to 
remove freckles may harm the skin. 
Petal Bloom is a delicate liquid powder 
which comes in four shades—Cream- 
White, Natural, Light Brunette, Dark 
Brunette. $1.50. 


If you are already tanned, do not 
make the mistake of using a white or 
flesh powder. Suntan Powder blends 
perfectly with the browned complexion. 
It may also be used on normal skins 
to give the rich, warm coloring of sun- 
burn without its pain or danger. $2.00. 


Select your rouge for summer use 
with particular care, Pomegranate 
Cream Rouge is good for use in dry 
mountain air, while the seashore de- 
mands the use of Rose Petal Liquid 
Rouge, which will remain fresh and 
glowing in spite of salt water bathing. 
Pomegranate Cream Rouge comes in 
two shades—Blonde, in an amber con- 
tainer, or Brunette, in a shell container 
31 Rose Petal Liquid Rouge— 
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“It’s very good of you,” said she, again 
considering the clouds amid quick scrutiny 
of himself. ‘“Mine’s Winthrop. If it won’t 
trouble you—I expect that will be the sen- 
sible thing.” 

“Right-o. All hands abandon ship.” 

He shoved closer through the shallow- 
ing water, but the canoe grounded on a 
hummock. Thrusting in the paddle to 
hold her, he splashed to the dory, hauled 
in the boom, made the sail snug, and tossed 
a grapnel out from the bow. 

“Now,” he commanded, “stand on the 
thwart there, please.” 

She made some inarticulate protest, but 
obeyed. Stepping overboard he picked her 
up in his arms and waded to the canoe, de- 
positing her in the bow. Draining off each 
foot, he got in himself and paddled to the 
landing. 


IDE by side they walked up the path. 

Gresham was silent. He still felt ag- 
grieved: it was a bore—strange girls, even 
mighty pretty ones, were not “indicated” 
by his diagnosis of his trouble; and he had 
a hunch that if he'd been uninterrupted 
and free to think out what was really im- 


portant, this particular morning would 
have been the appointed time to decide 


something. Now she'd chatter a lot, and 
say nothing, and expect to be entertained 
one whole long tide. Shucks! It served 
him right for hanging about the place like 
a hermit crab. 

They reached the top of the little hill. 
The girl stopped short. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed softly, looking 
about with wide brown eyes. And “Oh,” 
she repeated, almost in a whisper. 

Gresham glanced sideways at her, but 
made no comment. 

“But it isn’t really, it can’t be,” said she 
gravely. “Not here, in between Tacka- 
pousha Casino and the Hunt Club and 
Castles-by-the-Sea.”’ 

She drew in a breath of the bayberry 
fragrance, while her wondering gaze fol- 
lowed the course of a creeper that stretched 
forty feet across the sand, its star-shaped 


leaves getting smaller and smaller in a 
rhythmic diminuendo, down to one tiny 


pinkish new-born one amid the curled ten- 
drils at the tip. 

“How did you ever do it?” 

“I didn’t do it.” 

“One gathers that you didn’t do that, or 
that. But it takes intelligence beyond the 
average, we'll say, just to leave a perfect 
thing alone.”’ 


“I thank you,” said he solemnly. “My 
sand dune thanks you still more.” 
“I don’t believe in it, in the least. Un- 


less it’s been here ensorceled for ever and 
ever. No: some one simply dreamed it— 
a nice, nice dream. That’s it. Don’t you 
see? This is where the Sandman lives by 
day; and at night he flits across the marsh 
to all the houses. Have you seen him, or 
any pixies, or boggards, or kelpies? What, 
not even a sprightly sprite?” 

“Not even any tracks where they’d been 
‘footing it featly.’” 

“But you don’t take them seriously. How 
do you expect to meet the Little People 
unless you believe in them first? Why, if 
you did find a tiny footprint on the yellow 
sands, you'd probably say it’ was a peep, 
or something of the sort.”’ 

“Well, if I did get faith enough to make 
their acquaintance, what would they do 
for me?” 

“Let me see: there was one famous case 
of a mortal at whose earnest request they 

scratched his ears.” 

“There are times when I have a fellow- 
feeling for him.” 

“Also, they brought him the honey-bags 
of bees for dessert.” 

“It sounds better than 
cans, I admit.” 

“Or they might bestow the usual three 
wishes upon you.” 

“Two would be enough,” said he, some- 
what moodily. 

“Two?” 

“Yes—on the principle of the darky 
preacher explaining how he preached: ‘Fust 
ah tells um what ah gwine tell um. An’ 
den ah tells um.’ ” 

“Then your first would be—?’ 

“To wish to know what one really wants 
to wish.” 

She shook the shapely head which had 
been poised at an angle, like some intent 
bird. “Too cautious—and too concentrat- 
ed. I don’t believe they'll give you any 
wishes at all. At least, though, you might 
develop a brownie or a kobold who’d do 
the housework. I’m sure every anchorite 
ought to have a tame kobold.” 


corn syrup in 


“Why?” 
“Oh, just to keep the cleanliness some- 
where in sight of the godliness. I al- 
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ways suspected some of those old men 
were hermits because nobody could stand 
living with them.” 7 

“Sounds plausible. 
an anchorite?” 

“Not for that reason. At least, though 
I can tell you live here alone F 

“How so, Madame Sherlock?” 

“No curtains,” said she jin triumph 
pointing to the bungalow and walking for. 
ward again. ‘From that one negative any 
woman could deduce the absence of. any 
woman. And there couldn't be two men 

“Why not?” ; 

Her mouth all at once pursed Up primly 
though her eyes still sparkled. “Aunt 
Millicent says I really, rea//y must not be 
personal with strangers,” she remarked. 

“Don’t waste chum when you've got the 
whole school of fish right up to the boat 
Out with it.” 

“The mathematical theory of chances,” 
she began, innocently, “declares that the 
probability of the concurrence of inde- 
pendent events—” 


And you consider me 


“Yes, yes--—little urns with white balls 
and black balls: I remember all about 
them. We used to play poker hands, the 


first five figures against the last, when we 
worked out the problems. Now, stop 
stalling.” 

“Oh, well,” said she, coloring slightly, 
“it just couldn’t happen—two men in the 
same place who could keep something 
that’s in the very feel of things here.” 

“It’s nice to have another person feel 
that something,’ said Gresham, and saw 
that she was grateful for his ignoring of 
the personality. “Dubious as are your 
methods, your results are thus far O.K.: I 
do live alone. Kind of what they call low 
company at times: if I were one of your 
anchorite friends, seeking sanctity, I guess 
I'd start by quitting myself.” 

“I’ve heard that’s quite a job. Like ‘to 
sorrow I bade good morrow,’ isn’t it?” 

They mounted the steps to the broad 
porch. Gresham pulled forward a luxuri- 
ous lounging chair and set it by the low 
rail. ‘‘Welcome to Marshdunes; you are 
positively the first visitor.” 


MS Winthrop gazed off at the sea and 
marsh and foreground tangle, then 
looked at him curiously. 

“It’s equally bewildering, looking in or 
out. But—since I’ve vowed to be a per- 
fect lady and avoid personalities—what do 
you do? That is, beside wrecking unwary 
mariners in your treacherous front yard? 

“Come now, is that fair after 1 did my 
best to warn you off?” F 

“I saw you semaphoring there. At first 
I thought you were some crazy man who 
was afraid of visitors. You see, I knew 
there was a channel once. Then I wondered 
if you owned the land and the marsh and 
the beach and the islands and the water 
and the bottom of the bay, like the Smiths 
down to eastward.” 

“And finally?” 

“Next thing I was sure of was that the 
dory and I were in the trap. If hospitality 
means making visitors stay, your place 
grows it. Do you write?” 

“Not even letters.” 

“A painter?” we 

“House, boat, and sign—only there isnt 
any sign.” 

“Fish and shoot?” 

“Not here. The pond’s going to be sanc- 
tuary for the snipe when they come back. 

“Botanist?”’ 

“I’ve been hoping you could tell me the 
name of that queer gray-green plant like 
a moss or a dwarf juniper that covers the 
sand in the hollow there.” _— 

“One of these water-bugs, that simply 
wants to sail all day, anywhere? 

“No. Ive got a forty-knot 
yonder, but I haven’t had her out 
weeks.” 

She sat up: “You don’t happen to be a 
Raffles, do you? Those gentlemen per 
are so superfluously plentiful in books ani 
so elusive wherever I’ve been. Because— 
if that’s the answer—I must tell you those 
rich people over beyond have been s0 
scared this season by bay thieves, that 
they’ve all subscribed to a police launch 
and set up night-watchmen.” 

“Thanks for the warning 

aven't stolen anything—yet 
en to revert, having exhausted my 
imagination, what do you do? 


runabout 
for two 


But I 


: . 

He smiled. ‘“Quoth Fathe: dorng 

‘The old proverb was now made 000- “ 

mountain had brought forth a — 
You see, just living takes a certain ame” 

t machin- 


of time when you run most of the 
ery yourself. And then I paddle about by 
marsh a good deal. And « isionally 
think I think.” 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Bell-flowers 


NHAMPERED and free 


is the child who wears 
such garments. Of blue, black, 
brown or green sateen or 


denim with the most adorable 
applique picture pockets (the 
most important part of the 
where 


and tell 


designs 
Write to 


you 


509 Fifth Avenue 











Toddle Togs for Tiny Tots \ 


Upon request we will be glad to send you a booklet showing eight 
you 


THE PICTURE POCKET Co. 
9th Floor 








No. 122 


Lanterns | 


garment to the child) Toddle 
Togs come in sizes from 2 to 
4 years. By moving the but- 
ton of the strap, at the back, 
up or down, the child can be 
fitted easily and comfortably. 


can purchase Toddle Togs. 


New York City 




















HERE is no 


need at all, 
dear reader, for 
you to be deprived 
of your Harper’s 
Bazar even though 
you are to spend 
the summer 
abroad. For you 
can secure Har- 
per’s Bazar 


In England 


at the shops and 
book-stalls of W. H. 
Smith & Sons and 
Wyman & Sons, and 
also at the leading 
news agents and 
book-stalls + through- 
out the country. And 





On the Continent 


Harper's Bazar may 
be obtained at ail 
the important hotels 
and kiosks in Paris, 
and at the leading 
news agencies at the 


resorts on the conti- 
nent. 
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This fragrant 


face of the skin. 
i armpit, Neet completely ban- 
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ation. 


ve Gray or Faded Hair 
Use B. PAUL’S HENNA 


hair — invariably 
Composed of pulverized 


that has grown dark, 
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No 


mixing - 


Keep daintily clean with Neet. 
cream swiftly, 
| surely and harmlessly. removes 
| unwanted hair from any sur- 


Used in the 


ishes the annoying hair growth, 
chief cause of excessive perspir- 
- simply 
apply Neet, then a few moments 
later rinse off hair and all. 
further treatment or soothing 


No 


~ | YY SSS 
* An enthusiastic user of Neet. 


Midsummer Daintiness! Comes now the Season 
when women’s charm meets severest test. Filmy frocks 
and gauzy blouses so frankly reveal the underarm. It 
must be smooth and sweet—ever free from unsightly 
hair, and distressing perspiration. 









ZA” Miss Shannon Day- 






Playing the vamp role 
in “The Man Who 


Had Everything.” 


creams required. 


Neet itself is 


antiseptic and leaves the skin 
soft and smooth. Unlike other 
methods, it does not stimulate 


hair growth. 
at all drug 


and 


stores (60c in Canada). 


Regular size 50c 
department 
If you 


wish first to prove its wonder- 
ful results, send 20c (stamps or 


coin) for a 


liberal trial size. 


Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 609 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





All Shades from Black to Blond 

Demanded and used by discriminating 
women the world over because of its genu- 
inely natural coloring 


and supreme ex- 
Enables anyone to easily and 
restore the color to gray or faded 
producing beautiful 
uniform, 


results, always 


The youthful lustrous gloss and soft- 


urns to the hair with its use. 


Unaffected by shampooing, oils or hair 


Will not stain the sealp or rub off 
j Heana and 


Price $1.60 Postpaid. 
e Henna for lightening 
$2.25 


t yourself; ask for and insist on 


hair 


B. Paul’s Henna, 


B. 


21 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Hair Coloring 
Specialist. 


PAUL 


elephone 3491 Longacre. 
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THE FASTEST 


SERVICE de LUXE 
BERENGARIA 


MAURETANIA 
From New York every Tuesday to 


and Southampton. 


Other services—a little less speedy but no 


less comfortable—by superb new oil-burners 
SCYTHIA, LACONIA, SAMARIA and CAM- 
ERONIA in co-operation with CARONIA 
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Icy-Hots— beautiful 


servitors to summer thirsts ~— 


HESE “‘iced-tea days”’ are Icy-Hot days, and Icy- 

Hot Jugs and Carafes, Tea Pots and Coffee Pots, 
ornament the summer dinner-table, doubly valued for 
their decorative beauty and dependable utility. 


ICY: HOT 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


Made in America, of American Material, by American Labor 
“Built for Lifetime Service” 


Icy-Hots hold water perfectly chilled on the warmest 
evening—or keep a hot beverage at the correct serv- 
ing-temperature, full-flavored and pleasing to the most 
critical epicure. Iced drinks served from Icy-Hots are 
cold as mountain snow, though prepared hours before 
dinner-time. 


Icy-Hot superior efficiency, and the unapproached re- 
finement of Icy-Hot designs and decorative finishes, 
are the result of Icy-Hot’s fundamental policy—/o make 
only vacuum products and those the finest possible, put- 
ting every effort of art and craft into the deve lopment of 
a surpassing quality. 

There are Icy-Hots in many styles for indoor and outing uses. 


Jewelers and leading department stores show Icy-Hots de /uxe, or 
will order for you at your request. 


Oy evirarion 


winsee' os Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee tag showing that 
a it has been temperature tested. Guaranteed to keep 
contents hot twenty-four hours or cold three days. 
Every Icy-Hot has name on bottom. Sold every- 
where. Many styles and finishes. 

Send for illustrated catalog 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
189 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“It doesn't just fit somehow. I don't 
seem to see Rodin’s Penseur running a 
speed-boat. And you don’t look the part 
either. 1 suppose this is all frightfully 
rude of me, but even Aunt Milly would 
forget the rules in this place. There 


comes your storm. 


FLICKER of lightning ran across the 

base of the ponderous cloud masses 
now piled up to the zenith. ; 

“That’s another thing I do a lot of,” 
said Gresham, waving his hand westward. 

“Flash and thunder?” 

“Watch the weather change. Sounds 
silly, till you try it. You see it all out 
here, and you're right in the midst of it. 
Gets sort of personal—mighty personal 
sometimes. You wouldn’t believe how 
much you can get interested in the wind’s 
freaks, and the clouds that change every 
minute, and the rain you see coming for 
miles, and keeping a dry spot down your 
back, and the way the birds act, and the 
traveling ripple of the grass-waves as the 
breeze hits the meadow.’ 

“I see that. Only—it’s way past apolo- 
gies—doesn’t it all sound a bit out of the 
game, just watching things happen, instead 
of helping to make them happen? ‘Why 
should a man, whose blood runs warm 
within’—” 

‘Sit like his grandsire, cut in alabaster,’ 
eh? <A fair question. Let me be Mr. 
Interlocutor a moment. 
chance, a Lady Deteckative?” 

“Unattached, if I am, and only because 
of a native disposition to pry the world 
open to see what makes it go. I might as 
well confess that: everybody discovers it 
quickly enough.” 

“It would be safe then to point out that 
if I were planning to—er—collect pearl 
necklaces, say, at some of those mansions, 
this would be rather a convenient base of 
operations?” 

“Pearl necklaces!” 

He was much amus sed at the embarrass- 
ment she displayed. “Sure. I'm fond of 


pearls. They still have such toys, don't 
they? They used to. In fact, there is 
one right now not two miles from where 


we sit that’s said to be worth from quarter 
to half a million. A fellow over there gave 
it to his wife for a wedding present. It 
would be worth a campaign to annex that, 
wouldn't it?” 


“I—-I suppose so.” She laughed ner- 
vously “Don't forget the police boat, 


though.” 

‘And especially the 
That's a fact. 
lection. 

“It sounds better than alabastering any- 
how. If I don't get what I want in an- 
other way, I may ask you to take on a 
professional job for me some dark night.’ 

“I promise you shall be my first client 
after I have my degree—A.b.: Able Bur- 
glar. Meanwhile, here’s the rain.’ A slant- 
ing downpour rattled on the roof and cas- 
caded from the eaves. “It’s eight bells, 
and I breakfasted as the sun came out of 
the sea: could you eat some lunch by the 
time I got it ready?” 

“That makes me think of the shop near 
the station which announces Homes Fur- 
nished on the Instalment Plan: ‘You fur- 
nish the girl, we furnish the rest.’ Little 
Phyllis will guarantee the appetite, no mat- 
ter how speedy you prove. 


night-watchman. 
Gresham grinned in recol- 


O Gresham ensconced her on the lee- 

ward side, and disappeared within. In 
a very short time a round settle table stood 
between them, with a copper luster jug in 
the center, filled with flowering grasses. 
Disposed about were little-necks, profes- 
sionally half-shelled on an ice foundation, 
a loaf of home-made brown bread, a pot of 
fresh butter, a chafing-dish with a Spanish 
omelet taking shape, sliced tomatoes, grape 
fruit and a fat copper samovar. 

“We do our own stretchin’ in this fam- 


ily,’ he remarked, pleased by the girl's 
approving look. 
Miss Winthrop ate with gusto. ‘When 


you get tired of—thinking, I'm sure my 
sister Leila will take you on as chef. Her 
\dolf doesn’t know the meaning of tea, and 
his omelets are sogs compared to that.” 


“TL learnt that from a ‘Cubian’ cook-ar- 
tist on a Pullman diner. I suspect he held 
out some secret finishing touch, though: 


I've never been able to quite equal what he 
served me that morning in the Virginia 
mountains. And, of course, a man named 


Whatever you do, don’t fail to follow 
ton Paris Tour which accompanies “Tout Paris” 
Though the map alone is charming, 
incomplete 


and 55 of this issue. 


amusing, instructive, it is 


Are you, by any 


Adolf couldn't make real tea 
complex for the Teutonic mind Just as 
man with too much money can't seem Pe 
have a real home in this co mg , 
“That's a modest, homelike little cottag 

next the Club there,” she a oan 
ing over the marsh to the great brick hoy 
just visible through the rain “Whose is 
that?” 

“You mean the 
Why, that is the 


it’s too un. 


big place on the point? 


summer residence of 
Harvey Edgett, Esquire. Surely you've 
heard of the great Harvey ; 


“The man who made all those millions 
out of war stocks?” 

“Precisely. The 
groom-in-chief of 
Street war-brides.” 

“Yes. I've seen him at the ne shows. 
Some one told me about him. But I never 
quite understood how he did it. He didn't 
get into the army?” 

“Oh, yes indeed. He was in some kind 
of Intelligence, right here—enemy-at-home 
and that stuff. May have saved the Town 
Hall and have a string of decorations for 
all I know. The most conspicuously ¢- 
fective intelligence he gathered, however, 
was about what was going to happen to 
certain stocks. So he seen his duty and 
he done it.” : 


bright, shining  bride- 
those who wooed Wall 


“He really made a lot very quickly, 
didn’t he? . 
“IT wasn’t here, but why not? When 


one motor stock went from three to ninety, 
and another from the thirties to nearly 
four hundred in a little over a year; and a 
share in a ship line instead of being worth 
sixty-two cents sold for sixty-two dollars: 
and a steel company’s certificates jumped 
from thirty to seven hundred. It wasn't 
much of a trick, if you had some grape- 
vine info, about that time. In point of 
fact, he cleaned up some ten millions, and 
actually pulled it out safely. You've got 
to hand it to Harvey: for a born crazy 
gambler he had a good eye for the real 
dollars that time.” 

“Do you know him well?” 

“Who? 1? No. 1 used to see him 


about before—things broke. But I can't 
say I ever knew him well. Well enough, 
though. Everybody knew what happened. 


You can’t hide ten brand-new millions ij 
you try, and no one ever accused Harvey 
of being a shrinking violet, He started 
right in to live on that plane to which God 
had called him; and he didn’t build any 
fence around to keep out the crowd. He's 
soaring yet.” 

“Still, I have heard—” 

“Heard what?” 

“That he hasn't 
necklaces lately.” 

‘hat so? Oh, you did 
that then, you young deceiver! I hadn't 
heard: I’m just back recently. Old Lady 
Luck beginning to average up, eh? Shes 
sure a Tennessee mountain feudist at squar- 
ing the score. Mr. Highbrow Emerson 
didn’t have the perspective a gambler gets, 
but he said some things about Compensa- 
tion that work both ways. Is it serious? 

“I can’t say about that. I happen to 
know he’s not—expanding, at the moment 
Quite the reverse. What kind of man 
was he when you knew him?” 

He looked up quickly, surprised at her 
tone. “What kind? Don't ask me. Not 
my kind. I’m probably prejudiced -other 
people seem to have felt differently.” 

“Would he keep his word?” 

“I say! Really, you know, 
cricket to ask me that.” 

“But would he?” , 

Gresham frowned. “Oh, I guess 50, 1 
it wasn’t too expensive. Most of us are 
like that. If it pinched hard—well, I'd 
prefer a certified check myself. But why 
this character dissection of Fortune's {a 
vorite?”’ F 

She seemed too much absorbed in some 
hidden idea to notice his question or ae 
tude, “Suppose,” said she slowly, on 
pose that man had something that really 
belonged to you—’ 


been buying pearl 


know about 


it’s hardly 


RE — jumped to his teet, upset- 
ting his chair with a crash. She gave 
a startled cry at sight of his tace. 4 

“What—what do you mean?’ he 4 
manded, His voice was thick and unnat- 
ural. 

Her innocent amazement broug 
himself. ‘Excuse me,” he said, 
heavily as he picked up the a. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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re > gentleman’s 
have ithered, the gentle 
eg So My I particularly don’t care 


no buddy 0! 


for him, that the truth, and your sug- 
0 , 


tion caught e foul. You were say- 

ges g 

oe Winthrop still stared at him un- 

»rtainly. “] don't understand,” said she. 

“There. was a reason— And I just 
i"? 

thougl Why not? All set 


“Quite right, too. 

: fire away. } 7 
Oe sure—it’s all right?” | a 
“Why not? You were supposing—? 
“No.” said she firmly. “As between a 
hypothetical cleansing of dirty linen, and 
1 very real pile o! lunch dishes, for most 
of which I’m responsible, I choose dish- 
washing. Light your pipe and invite your 
coul, I can do them better than you can, 
el never yet was anything about 
housekeeping,’ asserted Gresham, “that a 
man couldn't do better than a woman if 
he set his mind to it 

‘Perhaps: but you 
cent-eminded beggars when 
are forward, arent you? ; ; 

‘Except,” he concluded, “making a din- 
ner table look really attractive.” | 

Her hands full of plates and silver, she 
dropped a courtesy. 

“That is something, she returned. 
Didn't some Russian scientist watch a 
noor dog’s innermost absorptions and prove 
that he digested better when his food was 
pleasing and his mind peaceful? Bear- 
ing away the dishes, she was out in a 
moment for more. 

Gresham let her do the work: he 
thought it might jolt her self-sufficiency. 
And it was really pleasant to watch her 
deit, swift movements. 


be ab- 
matters 


are apt to 
such 





Herbs, and other country messes, 
“Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses,” 


he murmured to himself, thinking as he 
glanced at her, that her body was as free 
and darting as her mind. 

Before he had finished his first pipe she 
was back, with everything done, chatting 
easily and intimately on all sorts of sub- 
jects. But there were no more references 
to Harvey Edgett. 


HE storm passed. A _ clear, fresh, 

summer afternoon lay over sea and 
beach and dune and marsh when Gresham 
put her aboard her craft again, hoisted 
the sail, and shook hands. 

“Come again,’ said he. “I and the 
other flat are in business right here all the 
time. 


“It's been wonderful,’ declared Miss 
Winthrop. “I'd gladly be wrecked in ear- 


nest to make the acquaintance of your en- 
chanted and enchanting dune. Don’t ala- 
baster too much,” she added, with the 
fascinating lurking smile that made her so 
companionable. 

He stepped back into the canoe. 

“And beware of a dark watchman and 
a fast motor-launch if they cross your 
burglar path,” she called out as the sail 
filled and she slid away. 

From the edge of the plateau, where he 
had first warned her, he watched the boat 


tack back to the northern edge of the 
channel. When it came about again, she 


waved back a farewell. The yellow sweater 
made a brilliant splash of color against 
sky and sail and water. 

His answer was to wigwag, with a white 
flag he had picked up at the boat-house: 
‘C-O-M-E B-A-C-K .” 

“A good little sport, that one,” 
flected, as he walked slowly 
houre. “Winthrop? Never 
name around here: wonder where she’s 
rom. Felt as if she were an old chum 
when she'd been here five minutes, Didn't 
know they came like that these days— 


he re- 
up to the 
heard that 


le« « ‘ 

Cean as a hound’s tooth but can really 
pay, just like a kid. A fellow’d never take 
imself too darned seriously with her 
around.” 


He gave a last look back at the dory 
working down the inlet. “But what in 
wine pce and eternity has she got to do 
prc Pech Edgett? And how did she 
= sah “a to spring that one-two hook to 
tie a me: Tell me that, now. 
— a wer of driftwood kindling 
a Ri . ottom step. “Ought not 
led. hin hailing distance of that 
ud-mouthed beast, a nice little thing like 
that,” he declared Savagely. “But what 
yours, old top? ‘What is 
or I to Hecuba?’ You'll 
see her again. And any- 
managing your own affairs 
that youre thinking of set- 
ixit business?” 
seemed unusually lonely and 


Usiness is it of 
Hecuba to me, 
Probably never 
OW, are you 
80 brilliantly 
Ung up in the 
The place 





forlorn, He started at half a dozen small 
jobs, but dropped each one in turn im- 
patiently. 

“’Raus mit,” he exclaimed at last. 
go over there to-morrow. And I'll start 
something, no matter what. What dif- 
ference does it make? Anything’s better 
than this soft-shell-crab-hiding-in-the-eel- 
grass stunt.” 


“Vl 


HERE was a polo match at the Club 

that Saturday afternoon. The game 
was well into the second chukker when 
Gresham arrived. He had spent a lot of 
time digging out long-unused clothes, and 
had dressed with a care of which he was 
a trifle ashamed. Then he had run the 
launch up to the beach city, hired a car 


there, and motored back five miles, pre- 
ferring this roundabout route to the chance 
of meeting some one he knew by tele- 
phoning from the ferry landing. 
Everybody was out on the big south 
porch, more or less watching the Free- 


booters run away with an ambitious local 
four. The place seemed so strange, after 
his long absence and the solitary life he 
had been leading, that Gresham almost ex- 
pected one of the hallmen to question his 
presence, as he passed into the main smok- 
ing-room. No one noticed him, however, 
and he walked quickly to the far side, 
where bayed windows commanded the field 
and the whole stretch of veranda, 

At the first glance out he momentarily 
forgot what he'd come for. That mouse- 
colored pony! He'd know the beggar if 
he came on him suddenly in South Africa: 
it was his own Billikin that he'd picked 


out of a green carload and trained, the 
knowingest, pluckiest beast he'd ever 
swung a mallet over. There—the little 
devil hadn't forgotten that trick of ap- 


parently tucking his hindquarters in under- 
neath his belly to nip out from under the 
nose of a crossing pony he'd beaten to it. 
The sight brought back all the old easy 
life so vividly that the last three years 
seemed a grotesque dream, “Them was 
the happy days,” he muttered, feeling 
again the zest of mad gallop, c'ean smack 
of the ball starting true, joy of jockeying 
the other fellow out of position, grim dive 
into a mixed-up scrum. 

To relive that time, however, speedily 
brought other recollections. From _ his 
sheltered position he looked warily along 


the crowded porch. His jaw set tight 
again. Almost immediately he picked her 


out, far down by the other entrance. In 


a bunch, of course. Maisie would be. But 
—they were mostly women, That didn’t 
seem just natural. A quick desire came 
to know what they were talking about, 
before she had any inkling of his pres- 
ence. He considered positions speculatively. 
From the middle door— 


TEPPING back, he went quietly along 


the angling passage and through the 
little breakfast-room. Her back was to- 


ward the entrance. There was nobody he 
knew in the vicinity. Edging out, he 
found himself almost behind a big man in 
a Palm Beach suit, standing up: amid the 
general buzz of conversation all about, he 
could overhear nearly everything said in 
this special group which sat around a table. 
There were four or five other women in the 
party; one of them was serving tea and 
literary conversation to an anemic person 
whom he judged to be an exploited English 
poet, captured out of season and being 


shown the sights. 


“Why didn’t you come last night, Mai- 
sie?” asked a girl who had just taken her 
place at the table. She was thin and flat- 
chested, with bobbed hair that fluffed about 
a pale face. Her voice was affectedly 
languid, but likewise raised for the gen- 
eral benefit. To his surprise some one 
introduced the poet to her as Mrs. 
Brinton. There was cattishness in the look 
she gave the arresting figure which held 
his own attention. 

So this was really Maisie, up-to-date. 
Something inside of him thumped hard as 
he caught the profile she turned slowly to 
the newcomer. Beautiful as he remem- 
bered. A bit harder? Might be seeing 
what he was looking for. That same ir- 


resistible little curl of hair at the nape 
of her slim white neck, anyhow. His 
hand shook as he lighted a cigar under 


shelter of the Palm Beach suit. 
Last time he'd seen that face, so fin 
ished in its smooth, oval perfection, so 
sure of itself, it hadn’t been quite so con- 
trolled. There were tears in her eyes 
then. She had just kissed him as he 
left for the transport—the first time dur- 
ing their engagement that he hadn’t had 
to take her by storm. “You'll come back 
(Continued on page 96) 
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UAINT and charm- | | 
ing in them- 
selves Dontelle 
Lace Mitts appeal to the 
woman who appreciates 
the fascination of charms 
half concealed, half re- 


vealed. Every line of 
slender arms and wrists 
is accentuated. Jewelled 


fingers are no longer hid- 
den. Any afternoon or 
dinner costume may be 
perfected by Dontelle Lace 
Mitts. 


Head your next shopping 
list with Dontelle Lace 
Mitts, choose the right 
shade from the ten colors 
and ask to see both pat- 
terns offered at your 
favorite shop. 
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You can’t dress 
gray hair 
this way 


Don’t Let Your Hair Turn Gray 


No woman, young or old, need meekly is 
accept gray hair—neither the alternative ligk 
crude dyes. Science knows how to re- 
store the original color and our free as 


trial proves it. 

Just mail the coupon for a free trial 
bottle and test as directed on a single 
lock. When you learn how simple, how 
easy this application is and how won 
derful the results, you will lose no time 
in restoring all your hair to its original 
color. we 

V 
° * 

A Clear, Colorless Liquid 

This scientific preparation is a clear, 
colorless liquid, clean and pure as water. 
It is applied by combing through the hair the 

no skili required. or 

Results certain—no danger of streak- 
ing or discoloration. The restored color 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, St, Paul, Minn. 
1397 Goldman Bldg. 
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all right, Bob,” she had whispered. “You 
must. I just couldn’t exist without you.” 
Surely, surely, she had cared then as much 
as he! A man couldn’t be fooled at such 
a moment, 

“Well, you missed it,” came the girl’s 
rasping voice. “We agreed not to ask any 
of the fossils, only our own crowd. And 
Ollie and I had handpicked even them to 
get the real peppy bunch. They qualified 
too, didn’t they, Ollie?” 

“T’ll tell the world it was some bunch 
of pickled peppers before morning,” de- 
clared the sleek-haired youth beside her. 

Across the table sounded the deep tones 
of the older woman who acted as hostess. 
“Of course, it must seem very crude and 
raw to you,” she boomed out to the poet. 
“But you must admit that some of us here 


have gotten past the Pittsburgh-Omaha 
stage. You can’t expect to find culture 


among the crowd anywhere: even Walter 
Pater could only ‘burn with a hard gem- 
like flame’ in his own little circle.” 


RESHAM heard it all, but his mind 

was busy with the past. One picture 
succeeded another like the scenes of a 
slowed-down movie. The trip over, when 
his thoughts would hang behind, even amid 
the wild rumors of what was happening at 
the front; the endless training; the plunge 
into that nightmare of filth and vermin and 
suffering and brutality and sudden death— 
where the remembrance of Maisie waiting 
back there for him had been the only hint 
that there was any world of sanity and de- 
cency left; then action—that hadn’t been 
so bad, until a shell splinter removed a 
patch of flesh from his rib, and he woke 
up in the hospital, wishing he hadn't and 
wondering why Maisie didn’t write. And 
then—the two letters, much delayed, that 
by some ironical chance reached him to- 
gether: one with the news that his father 
had died suddenly, leaving next to nothing 
except a good block of Liberty bonds; the 
other from Maisie informing him she was 
going to marry Harvey Edgett. 

Harvey, of all people! It had seemed 
part of the nightmare until he got her 
previous letter, and then heard about Ed- 
gett’s ten-strike in the market, and _ his 
lavish gifts to the bride, including the pearl 
necklace that represented in itself more 
than his father’s estate. Of course, Mai- 
sie always was the sort of girl who implied 
a background of lots of money; you 
couldn’t quite think of her without a cou- 
ple of cars, and plenty of jewelry for a 
maid to worry about, and gowns that 
made other women look frumpy. Prob- 
ably that simple-looking thing she had on 
at this moment cost as much as his income 
for a week. It had been a shock, though, 
worse than the shell. He hadn't known 
how completely he loved her and trusted 
her, till that moment. 

“We canned all the ancient history stuff,” 
went on the bobbed-haired girl, waving a 
manicured hand. “Every costume had to 
be up to the minute. Billy Aston came 
as Mahogany Jim, the life-saver at the 
beach. He was a lot wetter inside than 
out, and you know what a scream Billy 
is by the time his third cocktail begins to 
work. Janet was a fashion-show nightie 
model, and Martha Baldwin a dairy-lunch 
waitress. Tommy Frayne was got up like 
a beach cop, with his Ellen a peach of a 
Mack Sennett Bathing Beauty in a one- 
piece suit—and not much of a piece at 
that. Billy insisted on rescuing her right 
in the middle of a fox-trot—yelled out she 
was being washed out beyond the barrels— 
and he and Tommy almost scrapped about 
it then and there.” 

A ripple of handclapping swept along 
the porch as a Freebooter forward smacked 
a clean goal with a long, angling back- 
hander. 

“What happened?” asked the poet’s com- 
panion, looking about. “Did somebody do 
something?” 

Gresham was studying the proud head 
so close to him. She’d always had an air 
of sitting back and letting everything come 
to her to pick from: how had she ever 
done such a cheap thing—an out-and-out 
sale? He had stayed abroad when the 
show was over, fishing in Norway with a 
British airman he’d gotten pals_ with, 
knocking about England, killing time one 
way and another. For the dickens of it 
had been that in spite of facts, he hadn’t 
been able to decide it was all over. He 
couldn’t very well come back to that kind 
of a mess. 


HEN it got worse, for in less than a 
year he picked up the current gossip 
from the Egertons—just what any fool 
could have foreseen with Harvey Edgett. 
And to finally season the dish, she’d 


written that last note, which fin 
up with him in Scotland, 
was never coming home 
you, and hear all about 
as the story is getting, 
There was something 

tween the lines, he’d far 
her, it meant— One couldn't quite put 
the thing into words, even to one’s self 
But all his instincts had assured him that 
if he hurried back, there might be another 
chance. 

Did he want it? That had been the 
doubt which had paralyzed his energies for 
months now. There were times when her 
being married, at least married to Edgett 
didn’t seem to count at all. It ought to 
end things, but it hadn't; perhaps jt was 
unmoral, but he'd have to see her and 
know he no longer wanted her, to wipe off 
the possibility; and after he sensed the 
new situation it was an exasperation, but 
less than ever a final obstacle. Plenty of 
other people got divorced, and while there 
never had been any such happening among 
the Greshams, there was nobody on his 
side now to worry about, except himself, 

It would have to mean a divorce, sure 
He didn’t consider himself any Joseph, but 
for nearly a year he'd thought of her as 
his wife, and if she were ready, she'd have 
to get free. A beastly business, before 
things could be straightened out. Still 
that wasn’t the main trouble. Suppose he 
found her sure now, ready to see it 
through, to come back to him—was he 
certain of himself? He was still held by 
something: was it the real Maisie, or some 
woman he’d partly imagined, or just the 
impetus from a feeling that had gone dead? 


ally caught 
asking jf he 
“I want to Nad 
the decoration, late 

it had wound up. 
Pretty definite be. 
icied; coming from 


HAT was what he was here to decide, 

Only, it was hard to keep cool enough 
to settle a thing like that when you fol- 
lowed the curve of her cheek, and remem- 
bered— 

He tried to pay attention to the game 
for a moment. There was Edgett now, 
out on the turf by the low board bound- 
ary. Same coarse face, same violent, as- 
sertive manner. A brute and a bully he 
was and always would be. He glared at 
the unconscious back in hot antagonism. 
The pulse of fighting blood that swept 
over him brought certainty for an instant. 
That confounded girl was still at it. 

“Along about one o'clock, when things 
were whooping, we got an awful jolt. Three 
men rushed in and slammed the doors and 
told us we were all pinched—prohibition 
agents! There was a row. The best ever. 
Nobody found out for ever so long it was 
only Sinclair Rhodes and Joe Redmond 
and one of the village cops they'd hired. 
They made the hit of the evening, all 
right.” 

“Wonderful,” said Mrs. Edgett. _ 

“Some stunt. Had me going,” admitted 
Ollie. 

“Then when we broke up, Billy was 
bound to take Ellen Frayne home in his 
bearcat. Tommy Frayne didn’t care for 
it a little bit, but he couldn’t say so be 
fore the crowd. We split our sides as he 
got. more and more on his dig. Ellen 
would go, too: wasn’t going to be bossed. 
They didn’t get in till long after sunrise— 
swore that as they came along they saw 
a pair of thieves run out of the Martyn 
place and chased them all over the coun- 
try. Jack Martyn backs them up; says 
somebody did break in, and lifted the last 
bottle of gin in his cellar. But Tommy 
kicked up such a row that Bill insisted on 
getting a receipt for ‘One wife in A No. 
condition.” Her high laugh broke out. 
“Tommy wouldn’t even sign for her As 
is.” She lowered her voice a trifle: I 
believe Ellen’s back at her mother’s still. 

Gresham saw Mrs. Edgett turn and make 
some light remark to the poet. 72 

“You'll be an old married woman first 
thing you know,” went on the narrator 
undisturbed. “Your Harvey -looked in cf 
us, to change his luck between bridge 
games. He was there with bells on— 
younger than Carley Moulton while he 
stayed. I hear he dropped a wad 7 
And another five hundred on_ his goll 
match this morning.” 

“I hadn't heard, Madge,” said Mrs. Ed- 
gett coolly. ie 

“Well, he can stand it, I suppose. wed 
be on the street, if Jack hit that gait. Jus 
the same, you'd better follow him up, . 
you'll be hocking that pearl necklace some 
of these days. And there isn’t enough cash in 
the whole Brinton family to get it for me. 

Mrs. Edgett turned to the Englishman 
again. 

“The trouble with you modern people 
who write,” she remarked, “is that you a 
ploit the high points too much. You se 


(Continued on page 97) 
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that she remenily the last twenty-four 
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She siniled Still ‘the trivial round, 
the common belongs in the picture 
somewhere 

sme to look back I shall 


Now, when | ick 
recall America His glance finished it. 
“Your trace ceps you In practice tot 


passing around tasty bonnes bouches, any- 
how. When you make us such spe ches, 
we women are all tot hands-across-the-sea. 
Gresham stepped forward 

Why, how do you do, said she easily. 
So you did find out at last you still had 
a native land? Phere was not the faint- 
est trace of any deeper feeling as she in- 
troduced him to the others. 

Madge Brinton yawned, and walked 





off with her attendant Ollie. The rest 
watched the one-sided game and talked 
desultorily. Gresham was keyed up. He 
meant to wait for a lead. Then he'd see 
In spite of her calmness, he had a notion 
there was a lot going on underneath. Mai- 
sied always been like that Just as you 


decided she was cold and contained, she'd 
surprise you. He studied her covertly from 


time to time, every sense alert. She was 
certainly worth fighting for, if a man had 
to have her. But did he? The question 
again. The very fact that, face to face, he 
could still admit it, gave vitality to the 
doubt. 

The knot of players on the field swung 
off to the near boundary after the ball 
As his gaze followed them, he started 
Standing alone, close to the German gua 
which some patriotic member had brought 


over and set up beneath the tall flagstaff, 
was Phyllis Winthrop 

The sight of her brought back all that 
sense of pleasant camaraderie her visit had 
leit with him. Before he realized it, he 
was definitely comparing the two women 
The idea flashed on through his mind. It 
meant nothing. But he found himself a bit 
more alert than ever. 

\n unanswered query from that meeting 
popped into his consciousness with fresh 
insistence. What connection had this nice 
girl with that mucker Edgett? There was 
something, sure as shooting. Was that why 
she was here to-day, perhaps? He couldn't 
picture her as running much with this gang 
She couldn't know the man, didn’t know 
him much, by her own statement. Would 
they meet? 

His eyes narrowed, The man he disliked 
so had left his companions and was saunter- 
ing aimlessly that way. Yes, by thunder, 
he was working straight towards her, 
though paying no attention 

Gresham gripped his chair. He saw that 
Edgett spoke a few words to her as he 
passed carelessly by. The girl threw up 
her head, hesitated, then nodded assent 
without turning. Edgett swung about and 
passed around the corner of the club-house. 





RYING to show nothing, Gresham rose. 
~ Something would have to be done about 
this, darned quick. 

“Well, said he to Mrs. Edgett, “I 
know I’m really home now that I've seen 
you, ’—and swore at himself for the speech. 

She shot a glance from beneath lowered 
eyelids, in that disconcerting manner that 


might mean everything or nothing. 

“But I've got to hear your Odyssey,’ 
said she, “Are you staying down here?” 
“Near by.” 


“I can't ask you to dinner: my cook is 
setting married to the gardener, and every 
‘ervant on the place is off helping in a 
srand celebration at the village. I’m going 
to dine he e myseli 

He did not accept the opening, 

. Won't you come around this evening? 
larvey won't be there, I fancy. But we 
can talk all the more; there’s ever so much 
I want to know 

I'm a poor hand at telling things. But 
I'll be there.’ 

“Splendid I'll be back early, by half- 
past eight or nine.” ; , 

She > ; H 

he went on with some light remark to 
the poet. 
oon e threaded his way through the 
se Je hen he reached the end of the 
ae ; however, Miss Winthrop had disap- 
ee Nor could he find her after a 
neta Investigation of the front. He even 
ae of the doorman, but the fellow 
ldn't know the name. 


ust as well,” he assured himself, “She 
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can take care of herself, I fancy. Wouldn't 
thank me for butting in either.” 

Nevertheless, he searched up and down 
the long line of motor-cars outside two 
separate times before giving up his effort, 
and went off in bad humor. 


'THE big house and its ample, shut-in 

grounds were very quiet when he walked 
up from the water's edge at nine o'clock 
that night. For, in his restlessness, he had 
at length returned to his dune home, and 
come by canoe. All that side of the build 
ing was dark; but when he rounded the 
corner he saw there were lights in front 
down-stairs. He straightened his shoulders 
as he went up the short curving drive. 
This was just a little worse than blunder- 
ing back through No Man’s Land aiter a 
night raid: at least there a fellow knew 
he was trying his darnedest to reach his 
own dug-out, even if he wasn’t sure where 
the next step would land him, Whereas, 
here Well, he was going to get it over. 
He'd have a real kink in his brain if he 
let the situation ride him this way much 
longer. 

The front door was open. Pressing the 
bell, he stood in the light streaming out 
from the square reception hall. Almost im 
mediately, Maisie herself appeared from the 
doorway at the right. She was in a silky, 
clinging cream-colored gown, with a design 
of open-work embroidery. There was an 
unusual softness, an immediate suggestion 
of femininity, about her. 

“Come in. As I thought, every maid in 
the house is off at the wedding.” 

He followed her into the huge living- 
room, and sank hack into the deep uphol- 
stered chair beside her. 

“It seems very natural, somehow, to see 
you there,’ said she gently. “Now let’s 
hear about the cross.” 

“Honestly, there isn’t much to that: the 
things that took real cold nerve never got 
noticed at all, for the most part. Every 
now and then some one little affair would 
happen to get advertised in the right quar- 
ter. That hero stuff is bunk, anyhow— 
less than two per cent: a fellow got so 
worked up he didn’t know what he was do- 
ing till it was all over. If he'd stopped to 
think, he'd have been somewhere else.’ 

“Still, you can tell me.” 


S° he told the tale, more baldly than 
the official citation, she complained. 
Then she wished to hear all about his being 
wounded, and he narrated that, thinking 
the while of the letters which had greeted 
him in the hospital. Next he had to ac- 
count in detail for his year of wandering. 
Clearly, she was filling in a gap, bridging 
in between old and new. 

All the time, he found himself studying 
her, weighing and appraising each word 
and look. He had been surprised at her 
asking him to come in this way. Now that 
they were here, all alone, it was astonish- 
ing how calmly she kept the pose of an in- 
timate, long-separated friend. Yet there 
was something there, something not so 
quiet beneath the smooth surface. Well, it 
was her move. He waited. 

‘And you're glad to be back? It doesn’t 
seem too tame and dull over here?” 

“Anything but that.” 

“You didn’t answer my letter last win- 
ter. I wanted very much to see you just 
then.” 

“No; still, I came.” 

“After many days. You were one per- 
son I thought I could depend on.” 

He made no answer. 

“See here,” said she abruptly. “Did you 
know what kind of man Harvey was, is?’ 

“I knew enough to be mightily—sur- 
prised when your news came.” 

“Why didn’t you warn me?” she broke 
out. “How could you let it go on! Was 
I] the kind of woman to stand such a 
creature?” 

Gre:ham was so taken aback, he stared 
dumbly at her some moments. ‘Hardly my 
job, was it?” he muttered presently. 

“But I always counted so on you,” she 
declared. “It was shameful.” 

Again he was at a loss. 

I'm not going to stand it,” she as- 
serted angrily. “I suppose you've heard: 
everybody seems to know. But no outsider 
could guess—Faugh! I wasn’t brought up 
in a convent by any means, but I didn't 
realize that such men existed. I simply 
wouldn't have believed a person could meet 
one. 

“It's as bad as that? Most of us need 
some glossing over,’ said Gresham, awk- 
ward both at her vehemence and her ignor- 
ing of her own part in the affair. 

“Don't speak to me like that. You, of 
all men. I could tell you things. But I'm 

(Continued on page 98) 
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We'll not discuss such hor- 
rors your first evening back. Let’s go out- 
side. I can’t breathe in here. It’s stifling.’ 

They went out the French window, across 
a columned loggia to the smooth lawn. A 
few faint stars showed overhead, but it was 
quite dark. 

“There’s generally an air across the 
marsh,” said Mrs. Edgett, taking his arm 


not going to. 


I WN the garden and the gradual slope 
they passed, through the soft summet 
night, till they stood beside the water. The 
marsh crouched black and mysterious, 
stretching out endlessly ahead \ little 
breeze whispered over it and rustled the 
leaves of the trees beside them. There 
was a scent of roses in the air 

“If there is anybody directing — this 
world,” said she, “he or it doesn't seem to 
have our ideas of a square deal, does he? 

“How so? We play and we pay.” 

“Is it fair to create a kind of human 
beings who only learn by experience, and 
then when they've made some terrible mis- 
take, give them no way out except through 
humiliation and suffering? 

“A second chance at the same choice, 
you want? I know the feeling. When 1 
was learning to shoot, and missed a duck, 
I was always crazy for another try at that 
particular bird coming in the same way. 
It can’t be done. But other chances do 
come, where one’s experience helps.” 

“It doesn’t seem quite fair, if you as- 
sume that direct infinite responsibility for 
the whole course of events 

There are harder things to understand 
lots of poor devils never get even a ghost 
of a first chance,’ 

“I suppose that’s true. So, in a highly 
imperfect world, one ought to be grateful 
to have another chance at all and, as you 
say, to pay the price.” 

He looked searchingly at her face, a pale 
spot in the darkness. The tone and man- 
ner rather than the words brought a reve- 
lation. He had seen before but could not 
believe. Her whole point of view was sud- 
denly clear to him: far from trying to ex- 
cuse her gross breach of faith, from seeking 
pardon for the pain she had wantonly in- 
flicted—as he had dreaded, but expected as 
an inevitable preliminary—her mind was 
full of the later wrong to herself. It had 
not occurred to her that he could have 
changed; she counted upon his fidelity, 
traded on it. She was rather pluming her- 
self now on being willing to give up the 
luxuries of her present life in order to re- 
ceive his adoration once more. 


His flashing perception of this  self- 


centered shallowness answered all his 
queries. This was not the woman to hold 
him after what had happened. Never! 
Once more, without any volition, he 


thought of the “good little sport’ who had 
so quickly entered into and _ heightened 
the charm of his dune; you could bank on 
that one’s feeling, and on her meeting the 
issue squarely. 

A sense of something that would be lu- 
dicrous, were it not so painful, came over 
him. This was worse even than anything 
he had apprehended He longed to run 
away, without a word, over the marsh 
to his own little place there. And_ the 
final straw was that Maisie had clearly 
not the slightest notion of what she had 
betrayed, of what he was feeling. In fact, 
he had a horrible conviction that she was 
expecting him any moment to make 
to her, had come out for that very 
pose! 

He started guiltily when her voice broke 
the prolonged silence. 

“You are one of the very few people I 
know,” she said, with a little sigh of con- 
tent, “the only man, I believe, whom one 
can just be quiet with, and feel sure of 
being understood.” 

What in heaven's name was the way out 


love 
pur- 


of this? What a beastly, beastly situation! 

“Let's go to the summer-house,” said 
Mrs. Edgett presently. ‘I'm tired of 
standing. You must see it by daylight, 


or moonlight, some time. I had it copied 
from that old, old tumbledown one be- 
hind the haunted house. Do you remem- 
ber?” 

‘I remember.” 

Through the night again, along the nar- 


row curving path, between broad banks 
of perennials, that skirted the western 
belt of tall shrubbery He was becoming 
panic-stricken at his inability to devise 


some excuse for leaving. He couldn't go 
on. Somehow he simply must get away. 


HEY were almost there. The summer- 
house, with its graceful, peaked, con- 
cave roof was barely visible, a darker blur 
against the blackness, beyond the next jut- 
ting clump of rhododendrons. His mouth 


from 
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was actually opening to stammer some stu- 
pidity about her catching cold, when she 
caught his arm and halted him 

He turned quickly. 


“Ssh,” she cautioned. His ears caught 


the sound of footsteps in the summer- 
house. 

“Watchman?” he whispered. 

“No, I think not,” replied Mrs. Edgett 
beneath her breath “That man doesn’t 
really watch: he just sleeps. 1 told-—-him; 
but he didn’t do anything. The fellow 
knows some scandal about him, | fancy 
Hush 

Some one el-e was approaching, from the 
direction of the house. His feet crunched 
on the gravel of the service drive. The 


two shrank back, but 
sounded again, like the 
building beside them. 


the steps presently 
first ones, in the 


“You did come, eh?” 
It was Edgett’s voice, subdued but 
harsh. He'd been drinking. 


“Yes. It was a stupid thing for you to 
insist on. But I said I would 

Gresham nearly betrayed himself: that 
was Phyllis Winthrop. No mistaking that 
clarinet timbre he'd found himself listen- 
ing for each time she spoke the day be- 
fore—though her tone now’ was _ crisp, 
business-like, almost aggressive. So this 
dark night was to clear up all his prob- 
lems. He'd have had not the least  hesi- 
tation about eavesdropping, even had he 
been alone. 

Stupid you call it?” 
surlily. “You crow pretty loud for a lit- 
tle pullet. Strikes me the less this trans- 
action is advertised, the better for all 
parties.” 

“There was no need of this silly melo- 
drama. What do you think—? Still, Pm 
here now. Have you got it?” 

“Sure thing. I suppose now you 
wouldn't even trust me without looking 
at it 

“Tl see it, 


remarked Edgett 


please.” 


YRESHAM took three cautious steps 
around the bush. Dropping to_ his 
knees, and craning his neck sideways, he 
could see through the criss-cross railing 
\ small cone of light shot out in the 
heart of the blackness. In its Hare he saw 
the man’s powerful hairy hand lifting a 
long necklace of amazing pearls from a 
case held in the other one. He caught the 
soft gleam of the jewels as the rays played 
over their rounded surfaces. 
Miss Winthrop’s eager face 
in the illuminated circle as she bent low 
to examine the precious thing. He shiv- 
ered at an indrawn’ breath beside his 
shoulder. Maisie was watching too, 
“Pretty, aint it? I showed it to Cal- 
met, the biggest dealer in town, and he said 


appeared 


it would take years and cost a fortune 
just to collect such a string. Told some 
yarn about the Czar of Russia spending 


twenty-live years to get together a perfect 
necklace of virgin pearls, as he called ‘em, 
for the late-lamented Czarina,” said Edgett. 
“I know all about that. 
“Well—satisfied?” 
“Yes, it's all right. Here you are 
The case dropped and clattered on the 
board floor. 
“Dammit! 
ing after it. 


exclaimed the man, 
rhe light went out for a mo- 


stoop- 


ment. When it appeared again he was 
erect, holding out the closed case in his 
left hand. 

Miss Winthrop took it, handing him 


something. Try as he might, Gresham 
could not make out what this was; but 
Edgett spent quite a long time in exam- 
ining it 

“O. K.,” said he at length. ‘Formali- 
ties are over—except a drink to luck, 
which I haven't here. You got a bargain, 
all right 

“Not such a one as you made when you 
acquired it,’ returned the girl. 

“Oh, that’s old stuff, canceled, out-of- 
date. The point is, the thing’s worth twice 
that to sell to-morrow.’ 

“We hardly need discuss that. 
you go now.” 

“Not afraid to be all alone with that 
pretty trinket? Pretty necklace and pretty 
girl and pretty dark night? 

“I'm not afraid of that or of you, But 


Suppose 


I preter to leave by myself, as I came.” 
“Seems like a waste of good material 
Wouldn't even consider giving a fellow a 


kiss to balance the account on such a good 
deal?” 

“Go on back to your cards,” said she in 
disgust “Isn't there any trace of de 
cency left in you? 

‘By God! young woman, you've got too 
sharp a tongue by half. Who-e place is 
this, anyhow? I've a good mind—” 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Fn tener approximating good and fall asleep again presently 
There's | ear out now, as you There was the sharp crack of a dry 
~~ a le some publicity that branch behind the summer-house. 
= een ‘ik irs a little bit. “Ho!” exclaimed the scouting guardian 
~ an = restrainedly. But they “S’elp me! You was there, was you, my 
, | his step ing the boards and re- ‘earty! 
heard 8 e other wing of the A crashing of bushes followed. Some- 
tpath ran across a va- thing broke through the shrubbery on that 
Clu All was still in the side. Light steps fled down the hill to- 





ward the dock. 
“I sees you,” called the man following 





felt his arm gripped, 
























bard this time ; as hard, with grunts and wheezes. “Stop, 
"That case whispered Maisie in- there, afore I puts a bullet into you 
Emboldened by the intruder’s flight, he 
= —_ You want them?” ran after as fast as his clumsy bulk would 
Xi sai Ne mind them, the poor permit 
neaking thie lhe case. You must get oe ' ; 
+ heck GRESHAM joined in the pursuit. A | 
. The case? W ’ dozen leaps brought him close to the 
Lette! underneath, she breathed. laboring Albert. Running on the toes of 
Get it his rubber-soled shoes, his presence was not 
He jerked his arm free and stood up. suspected by the watchman, absorbed in 
Letters, eh? Letters she was keeping, his quarry. 
that couldn't be seen. From some man, Straight down the slope went the double 
course: couldn't make that much fuss chase. The girl was only a little way 
wer any other kind Good God! She ahead when she reached the level stretch 
hadn't even been straight in that. Well, Apparently she paused as she came to the 
he'd have to get her infernal letters. Aiter water's edge. ‘The man gave a_ winded 
diat— chuckle of triumph. 
While he stood, uncertain, a_ scuffling “?Ands up,” he. called. 
noise came from the direction of the house, As he ran forward, she doubled and 
lowed by Edgett’s rasping tones turned along the bulkhead toward the 
You—! Who the devil are you, lying sheltering screen of bushes. 
round under one’s feet here? “Ere now. Stow that. I've a bad ’eart, 
“Please, sir. It’s me, sir.” I ’ave.” He stopped by the bulkhead and 
Who is me, blank you?” drew a revolver 
Halbert, sit At that instant Gresham plunged against 
Albert! What in merry hades are you him with stiff arms. The gun dropped. | 
ut? Is this what I pay you for? His Halbert grunted in astonishment as he ‘ PARIS 
e changed and lowered, though it was toppled. “°EIWs bells!” he exclaimed. al : 
wudible. “I say——I think there's some- !here was a mighty splash. 
hanging around to-night. I came “Miss Phyllis!” Gresham called softly, 
ack to get something, and I fancied I running after her. He thought she 
heard some one, over there by the sum- stopped. “It’s I. Wait a moment.” 
mer-house He was up to her now. The sounds 
Did you now, sir? I ’ad me suspicions from the creek indicated action and lots 
hey some funny business a-goin’ on, of it on the part of Halbert. There was 
adn’t ‘eard nothink. I'll rout no time to lose: some one out by the road ’ : ° 
im out, sir, double-quick might have taken the alarm already. Kor Style and Quality 
Go to it Edgett started on. “If Catching the girl up, he ran with her = TS 
u catch him,” he called back, ‘don't toward his canoe, Wear R AW \ K i ATS West 38th Street 
e bother me. Make him give up the She struggled violently. ; : 
t, if he got any, and kick him aa. I “You sha’n’t have it!” she exclaimed, At 11/ Leading Shops New. York 
ont want any police-court business in finding her efforts to get free were useless 
ne “We won't argue that just at present,” 
“Very good, sir. I hunderstand per- he replied pantingly. 
ectly, sir But just as he got there and was shift- 
Silence. Then a heavy tread, approach- ing his grasp, something hard came down iE 
ng with great caution They could hear on his head with such a crack that he al- aig 
man’s puliy breathing as he neared most went over the edge himself. 
rance, muttering to himself: “Funny “Don’t be a fool,” said he, trying to see 
usiness a-goin’ on where to set her amid the stars that danced 


“Don't bother about him,’ whispered before him. “Do you want the whole , 
Mrs. Edgett impatiently. “I'll take care of | neighborhood in on this?” 4 

lim. The girl. The letters. Before she She sat quiet at that. With one motion 1, iTac 2 
ets away.’ 


g he sent the canoe out into midstream and 





Gresha 








backed off noiselessly and con- dropped to his knees in the stern. The ’ lal Va < 

sidered matters, If he could only locate paddle was ready to hand, He drove he: Every Viomans Deprlatory 
Miss Winthrop, he might follow her and as hard as he could, with long, noiseless, 

get_ a chance to explain quietly. He underwater strokes and recoveries. 

) nted explanations himself, wanted them They flitted past the spot where Halbert 
the worst way. Of course, though, he had floundered to shore and was gripping 

Wasn't going to expose her to the servants’ the bulkhead, blowing water like a grampus. 
g ind tittle-tattle that would surely “°EIl’s bells!” he sputtered in strangled 

low an open scene. That Edgett beast tones. “Hi said they was some funny 

how he'd like to get hold of him. Prob- business a’goin’ on ’ere. Just lumme get 

this watchman joke would get tired me ‘ands on you. That’s hall I asks.” 


(To be concluded in the August issue) 
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7 Pt ab \ - our se? mere pre ind everything else you're worrying about and if you are not convinced that it is the perfect hair remover 
ee a ee ee ee ae pe plumb to the ash-can! And that’s good return it to us with the DeMiracle Guarantee and we will refund 
imply don’t see—” 7 7 kw it. Ill tell you, of course your money - For your protection insist that any other depilatory is 
_after that Louis knows “Well, I should think you would!” guaranteed in the same manner. 
little good of arguing the Louis looks at his watch. : ; DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, powder, paste or so-called cold cream 
He has not known Ted “Great Scott—they’ll be unmasking in em agian ith ti ice DeMiracle sanit liquid and 
_years without finding out that a twenty minutes. And I’ve got to go back | You simply wet hair with this nice DeMiracle sanitary liquid: anc 
aitter and Calvinistic penchant for and cut Juliet out of the herd and take her It Is gone, 
“tuciixion is one of his ruling forces to supper—”’ Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
and One of those least easily deduced They rise and look at each other. Then, At all toilet counters, or direct from 
eliort ms externals, Still, he makes a last _ “Hope this is the last time, Ted, old us, in plain wrapper on receipt of price. 
Now thinks : cn fel which isn’t any reflection on the last 
a a st rt getting all tied up eight years or so,” says Louis slowly, and 
theses Neep your mind on Elinor. their hands grip once and hard. Then they 
That's not—hard.” both start talking fast as they walk back : 
Good—] see that you |} > all he a = oe oa a si Mor ; sty IQ irae 2 
roper reactions. And you'll recht Paes = ti hs . But j . - * ye cages! the 
‘ ; -xcuse me for on. But just as they are going in > 
“ying that J don’t think she’s too good door. Louis hisses into Ted's tore = er Dept. K-14, Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 
“ oe even if she were she'd have visory whisper 
you mat someneay, you know—and when “Now go and eat all the supper you can, 
pil it, put it straight, and let Paris you idiot—it always helps. 


(To be continued in the August issue) 
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‘THEIR 


Warie Beyno 


pretty girl, he thought decidedly humor 
ous. 

One afternoon he sat for a full hour in 
a café while the young men at an adjoin 
ing table went into rapturous enumeration 
of her charms, and his host, a man of 
position and impressive dignity, whose 
political acumen he greatly respected, 
joined frequently in the doxology: th 
so-small shoe Julie had bought at a shop 
in Canal Street that morning; the rumor 
that she wore children’s slippers with 
ridiculous bunnies on them, as no others 
were small enough; her snubbing of the 
elegant de Charleu last evening because, 
ifter a tender farewell which she had per- 
nitted him, he had had the bad taste to run 
to a quadroon ball at the old St. Philippe 
Street Theater; the handfuls of so-long 
curls her hairdresser was obliged to cut 
from her head before he could arrange her 
hair as became da femme chic—F¥rench 
eyes rolled and French hands and_ shoul- 
ders went limp before the task of setting 


forth the perfections, “all more seductive 
the ones than the others,” of the enchant- 
ing Julie. Ses pieds! Ses cheveux!! Son 


prit!!'—ialling back —Son sourire 
a kiss to the sky 

Naturally, feet and smiles so extolled 
could not pass unnoticed at a dance that 
night, and Winthrope Harris was gradually 
led by the lantern of her beauty to the 
old of a new world, But even then 
Julie had some anxious hours. Indeed, 
he returned to Washington and stayed 
there four months without even writing, 
before he finally came to her with his 
proposal. And all this inexplicable hesi- 
tation, Julie discovered, was because she 
was nineteen and he was_ forty-six, and 
he thought she could not possibly care 
for him! Oh, they are of a quaintne 
s Vankees! 
And then life really began for Julie St 
Ange Washington, New York, Paris, and 
everywhere great balls where she swayed 
love and laughter, great men she snared 
in delicate nets of smiles and glances, 
famous little intrigues to stir with a pro- 
vocative finger, treasures of art to be ac- 
quired this way and that—paintings and 
jewels and rare, curious bibelots. But 
above all, love was to be gathered—a gor- 
geous bouquet of it. 

These were the happy years of Win- 
thrope Harris’s life His heart opened 
like a flower and his body was ever filled 
with a tingling sweetness, as a penetrat 
ing perfume sometimes fills it for a mo- 
nent He had always believed in such 
love but had never expected it for him- 


The sweetest hours were the evenings 
they did not go to parties nor the theater, 
but sat together in the living-room of the 
big brick house on lower Fifth Avenue 
when Winthrope lay on a couch before the 


fire, reading, and Julie, in the most of skirt 
and least of bodice fashion evet decreed 
just a warm, glowing atom of femininity 


in the midst of her soft billows of silk and 
lace, sat like a lovely drift in a corner of 
the deep divan and twirled her fingers ovet 
some cobwebby bit of needlework. And 
ometimes, not an intruder but a welcome 
guest, Donald Teague, a young man from 
Harris's office, the son of his old partner, 
to discuss with the 











came in with a probl 
older man, a new book or a piece of music 
for Julie. And then one of the men would 
read aloud, or Teague would turn Julie’s 
faved and sang for them in 


ng voice. 





nusic as she | 
a small, pleasi 
yu IE’S brother, Philippe St. Ange, hav- 

ing always debts of the most embarrass- 
ing in New Orleans, was frequently a visi- 
tor at the Fifth Avenue house. Philippe’s 
visiting was so essential a part of his ex- 
istence that he had become a past master 
in the difficult art of being a delightful 
ruest, and on the occasions of these visits, 
even Julie, who knew him of old, was en- 
tirely bewitched by exactly the same ca- 
joleries she herself would have practised in 
his place. 

On the evening of his departure from 
one of these visits, Philippe, being left 
lone with his brother-in-law, grew <ud- 
denly solemn and a little nervous. Speech 
was always more natural to him than 
silence, but he must clear his throat three 
deliberate times before he could finally 
open a subject which evidently lay soggily 
on his volatile mind ji 

“Je dis, mon brave,” he began, blew sev- 
eral perfect rings from his slender, Russian 
cigaret, and continued, “I say, ‘oo is dis 


BEAUTIFUL 


HARPER'S BAzap 


WOMAN 
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n Ray's Stor 
Jrom page 43) 
yong mon ow you ¢ him Teagu . 
. oan ague? 


“Speak French, my said WY 
thrope. “Badly as I Speak it, 1 hear it, 
great deal better than | that hali-t ik 
Why, he’s the son of an old friend oj 
mine. I've taken him into the firm ad | 
am going to make him heir to everything 
I've learned about succe ind then I'l 
be in his father’s debt 

Philippe nodded approvingly, 

“A varry nice he began, broke into 
his brilliant grin, and started afresh, this 
time in French. “A very 1 chap 
you call a coming man, A 
hein?” 

Winthrope smoked h way leisurely 
past this question, and Philippe, whisking 
a fresh cigaret from the tray tapped it 
thoughtfully on a polished thumb nail, 

“As a relative, you will forgive my ask. 
ing, but do you think you understand Julie? 

“Not a bit,’ laughed Harris,” “Do 
you? 


what 
uit Julie’s age 





“Oh yass—me, I honderstan’ ’er,” he 
smiled, then checked himself with a cau. 
tioning finger. “Francais! Sure—sure 


ven if 1 were not her brother, I would 
understand a girl like Julie. We have 
many like her—we French 

“IT like not understanding.’ Winthrope 
dropped his comfortable length on the 
couch and smoked confidentially to the 
ceiling. “What particularly needs under- 
standing, anyway?” 

Philippe performed an elaborate panto- 
mime of nonchalance with his cigaret. 

“Oh, how women like Julie really feel 
about men, And how to get the best part 
of them for ourselves. Now, Julie is very 
much in love with you, old man, but— 
the careful depositing of his ash in the 
tray created a definite dramatic pause, 
“Julie is a coquette—toujours coquette.” 

Harris nodded. 

“IT like it. It's one of her theories of 
being a good wife,” he said. 

“Bud you billieve he wiped out his 
bad English with French hands. “But do 
you think such a man as this young 
Teague, for example, understands that? 

“Oh, that,’ UHarris shrugged “Julie 
goes in for bigger game than Teague. 


ERE, before he rose to his next fence 

the imperturbable little Creole gave 
the first sign of having any inkling of the 
height of the jumps he was taking. He 
pulled a silk handkerchief from his pocket 
and delicately touched his upper lip, 

“And Julie herself, fein? This young 
man seems to be something of a conflagra- 
tion—ain'd id?” 

Harris rose and dropped his hand heav- 
ily on the young man’s slender shoulder 

‘Look here, Philippe, I understand what 
you're driving at and I appreciate it 
You've been mighty plucky about it. but— 
he walked to the heavy black marbl 
mantel surrounding the enormous fire 
burned on the hearth, “I’m taking care 0 
Julie.” 

No one but a headless Creole, and of 
them probably only Philippe St. Ange 
would have dared, after that, the final 
recklessness of a muttered, “Me, I would 
, queek, befo’ she 









tek ‘er ad Paree queek 
mague doze troub’.” 

It had been Donald Teague’s delight to 
introduce Julie, on the Harrises’ settling in 
New York. to the sights of the town and 
the quaint customs of “les Yankees.” Sh 
took a childlike pleasure in the games am 
sports of youth—in his college football 
games which she found much more exciting 
than the single miscalled  bull-fight be 
tween a wretched buffalo and a_ weary 
menagerie tiger which she had witnessed in 
New Orleans, more thrilling even than the 
spunky cock-fights of her Latin friends 
in his college regattas and polo games, 1 
skating and sleighing parties. 

One afternoon when they had returne¢, 
tingling, from a sleigh ride far up 
river, and Teague was awkwardly holdi 
an ermine coat from which she wi! 
with many quick little motions m 
haste to get to the fire, she bit a clums 
finger which got in her way, laughed at his 
sharp exclamation of pain, and, glancing up 
at him as she stooped to warm her hands, 
said, with a slant, significant smile which 
meant more than her words, “You are @ 
varry good boy, Meestaire Teague. You 
so good you stoopid.” 

He seized her wrist and pulled her 0? 
to him i 

“What do you mean by that, Julie? 
he said through clenched teeth 

(Continued on pas 
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Not for a long time have we been so genuinely diverted as we are 


by the map “Tout Paris” on 
The artist has somehow 
charm of Paris and condense 


pages 54 and 55 of this issue. 


managed to distil the quaintness and 


it in the smallest space possible. 
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She start bared her white teeth 
at him 
Wad do ean by dad, Donald? 
she retorted e 
orhey glare it each other until she 
twisted restively in his grasp and bent her 
twis . 
head P P 
ae ed go, | she said softly, and 
when he relea her, went slowly back to 
the hre : . 

“After that 1 did not see so much of 

| when they did, their rela- 


each other, | 


tions were almost as cordial and informal 


as ever. 


1 night in early summer— 
turb the blood. A row of 
variety brought from the 
e potentates by the early 
York and which still 
spread oriental branches in despised back- 
vards of the city, reached to the drawing- 
‘oom windows and tapped startlingly on 
the glass. A white syringa bush shone 
palely beyond one dark opening, where a 
} and every light breeze 


HERE ca 

a night to di 
ailanthus tree 
gardens of Chit 
settlers of Nev 


window stood w ide 


that lifted the hem of the curtain tossed 
a drift of its fragrance into the room— 
seemed to toss it at Julie's feet, sitting in 


4 yellow gown beneath a yellow shower of 
light. It passed through Julie's mind that 
the voung man sitting opposite was like a 
' and that it was his pres- 


column of flame, 
ence that brought the flush to her cheeks 
ind the little, trickling warmth to her 
throat 

Donald Teague was going to South 
\merica on a case which demanded the 
ersonal supervision of a member of the 
firm and, coming to bid Julie good-by, 
he had found her alone. Winthrope had 
vone in the afternoon to see a client, an 
ld man, confined to the house and _ per- 


emptory, whose impotent commands he al- 


iyvs good-humoredly obeyed. 

Mr. Harris gave me my choice,’ Don- 
d Teague was saying, but in the trance 
that held them, it was as though neither 
if them heard his meaningless words, “to 
20 or to stay It is a long time to be 
gone—a year—but it seemed best,” he 
finished lamely 

\h, so?” she murmured indifferently. 


She raised her tiny handkerchief to the 


hack of her neck and wiped it gently. 
There were many little warm, moist places 
m her body—her temples, the hollow in 
her throat, the palms of her hands. But 
her finger tips were cool and felt very 


ieasant when she placed them on her hot 
cheeks and ears. 
It will be interesting to see new places,” 


he continued with a kind of hollowness in 
his voice, audible to himself and her. He 
was talking against a limp silence which 
she did not help him to dispel. 


should have seen more of the world before 
this 

It is good fo’ every young man to see 
> worl’,’ she said with the light thud in 
’s and the little slipping accents of 
the Creole tongue that she had never en- 
tirely lost. She had found her accent an 
added charm, and used it or not as she 
desired. 

They had no book, no music, nor she 
iny work: it seemed more befitting a fare- 


well. They had nothing to do but to look 
at each other or too obviously to look 
away—and to try to lift this heavy, heavy 
silence. 


“I have never met this old client of 
Mr. Harris's,” he said, striking at a pass- 
ing though “TI wonder what the old fel- 
low’s like.” 

“Me, I dunno,” 
helped him no further. 

\ heaviness, of excessive 
sleepiness, weighted her eyelids, her hands, 
even her tongue. She did not want to 
speak, nor even to think. She felt like some 
marionettes she had seen that afternoon 
when something had gone wrong, and the 


she answered, and 


heat and 


as 


operator had not been able to work the 
strings. She was bored—utterly indiffer- 
ent to everything—most of all to this 
young man who sat opposite her, strug- 


gling so ridiculously in a tangle of mean- 
ingless words and gestures like a big fly 
in a fine, silver web His voice scarcely 
reached her across her weary indifference. 
At last he rose. There must be some 
climax to the dragging horror of this 
, even if it was the climax of fare- 
_ He towered dark and young above 
flooded with the golden light of the 





lamp 
\ little cord drew tight in her throat 
and sent an aching flood to her head 


' Ah. God, how beautiful he is 
young! 


and kow 
:” she thought, with a kind of weep- 
ing within her for his youth and beauty, 
and for her own. - J 
; She rose and put her hand in his and 
hi It rest there, looking away and helping 
'm not at all with his farewell, 


BEAUTIFUL 
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“Good-by, Mrs. Harris,” he said, as 
though he expected to say more—make a 


grand period of some kind—but could go 
no further. 

year—a year!” she said with such 
sudden nearness in her voice that, after 
the emptiness of all their previous words, 
it sounded like a close, true bell aiter 
echoes. It struck him that that year was 
his whole life. 

Suddenly she drew a step away and, 
with her dark eyes beseeching him, clasped 
her hands beneath her chin as in pas- 
sionate prayer. Her eyes closed slowly, 
but her desiring lips, her yearning body, 
and those prayerful hands, had a deep sig- 
nificance. 

“Ah, please—please!”’ she begged, and 
the low ripple of delight that filled her 
throat, as his arms took possession of her, 
released the pent floods of his passionate 
desires. 


HEY had just heard the victoria rattle 


out through the porte-cochére on its 
way to fetch Harris home, when he, re- 
turning in his host's carriage, entered the 
house. Through the hall to the drawing- 
room; and there, in the soft, yellow flood 
of the lamp, a picture from the poets 
one of those beautiful, great moments of 
love that a whole life leads up to. 

On the low, curving divan, completely 
filling it with her flowing dress, sat Julie, 
and before her, his dark head buried in 
her lap, knelt the young man. She was 


bowed over him, surrounding him with all 
her perfumed charm, and one long, dark 
curl, loosened from her hair, fell over his 
shoulder. 


\ moment—and Julie, at the sound of 
Winthrope’s feet on the threshold, raised 
her head and saw him. Teague felt her 
stiffen and looked up, and there they re- 


she with her white 
facing her 


mained, he on his knees, 
arms hanging over his shoulders, 


husband. 

Winthrope came a few steps into the 
room and paused. Suddenly she pushed 
the young man forcibly away and got to 
her feet, rigid, beyond trembling. It was 


man who at last broke the silence. 
you leave us, please?” he said, 
her. “I should like to speak 

He found it impossible 
names, 
flew out 


the older 
“Will 
addressing 
to him alone 
to speak thei. 
Her hands 
ture. 
“Oh, no 


in a protesting ges- 


the 


ol 


no!’ she cried. She put 
young man behind her with a motion 
her hands and took a step forward, 
though she would face her husband alone. 
“No—-no!” she repeated, clasping her out- 
stretched hands, beseeching him 

He came gently up to her and took one 
of the protesting hands to lead her to the 
door. 

“Go, please,” he said. “I 
your room in a little while.” 

She went, with a little run, 
yet glad to go. 

When he joined her in her room, she 
was huddled in the corner of a chaise- 
longue, incredibly tiny in a slim negligée, 
looking, slipped from her sweeping skirts, 
like the slender body of a moth shorn oi 
its wings. Her face was white and she 
began to tremble as he entered. He went 
to her and took her hands. 

“You mustn't be afraid, Julie,’ he said. 
“You know I love you too much to hurt 
you.” 

Her eyes clung to his face, waiting, as 
he stood looking down at her. 

She started up with a little cry when 
he slipped down beside her chair and 
dropped his head in her lap, almost as 


will come to 


afraid and 


that other man had done. He remained 
in that position a long time, silent and 
motionless, and she sat with nerveless 


hands in her lap and stared into space 
with wide, fearful eyes. 

“Little bird,’ he whispered at last, gath- 
ering her hands beneath his lips and using 
the words of endearment she loved, “little 


flower 

Her hand brushed his head with a 
familiar caress, but her eyes were still 
dilated with foreboding. 

“Don’t look like that, Julie.” he said 
gently. “Believe that I will make every- 
thing right for you. Only—you must tell 
me everything, just as it happened, with- 
out fear.” 


“Oh, yes, I will,’ she murmured, clasp- 
ing her hands nervously. 


— paced the length of her rose-scat- 
tered rug and returned to stand at 

the foot of her long chair. 
“You know. Julie. you've given me all 
of love and all of happiness I have ever 


had. I owe you all that.” He paused 

“Vou remember. Julie, when I asked you 

to marry me, I said I had no right to 
(Continued on page 102) 
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take you? I felt I was committing a 
crime against your youth It was a long 
time before I let myself ask you; and 
then only because | made a promise to 
myself that when the time came for you 
to have the young love that was your 
right, | would give you up He turned 
from her with a heavy lift and fall of his 
shoulders, “Somehow, | wasn't prepared. 

He dropped into a chair beside hers 
and his body sagged forward 

“T never felt that I possessed you as 
other men possess their wives. I always 
felt that you rightfully belonged to some 
me who would sometime come to claim 
you... I can't bear to cheat you 
of a day of your youth. And so I'm ready 
to give you up.” 

And now she was on her feet, besieging 
him with frantic gestures 

“No-—no, Winthrope, no-no! You do 


not understan’. I love you-—-only you. I 
will tell you everything, bud say thad you 
know I love you!” And in her despera 


tion she dropped at his feet and clasped 
his knees 


He sprang up, pushing her so roughly 
away that she fell against the couch 

“Don't, Julie, don't!” But in a mo 
ment he had stooped and raised her gent- 
ly “Don't you know, dear, that I 


wouldn't have you speak one word of love 
to me now? 

“Bud I do love you!” she cried, beating 
her clasped hands on his shoulder in her 
effort to make him believe. Thad young 
man-—wad is he to me? The madness of 
a moment 

He held her off with a grip that forced 
a cry from her, and a face that made her 
cringe 

“Stop, Julie! Stop! 
thing that happened.” 


He told me every 


At that she slipped like water into hei 
long chair, all the fire and color gone 
out of her 

“Ves?"’ she said at last, looking into 
her Jap. ‘Wad he tol’ you?” 

“He told me, Julie—because I made 
him understand how necessary it was for 
me to know the whole truth—how greatly 
he loved you; and that was why he was 
going away Until to-night, he said, he 
had not spoken one word of love to you 
and had tried not to betray himself even 
by a sign—” 

“Ah, so?” she breathed 

“Yes, Julie, I know I saw, too. but 
some things are beyond our control 

“You saw? Bud then, why—? 

He leaned forward and took her hand 

“Not at first, but recently I saw how 
he had come to care for you. I saw his 
eyes follow you into other rooms and _ his 
heart wait for your return. I saw the 
glances he would not allow to rest on you, 
and the few he could not deny. These 
last weeks that we have been together, the 
three of us, | have almost heard his heart 
beating for you, and knew’ when it 
stopped at some unconscious gift of your 
loveliness—a lift of the lashes, a smile for 
him alone. And you did smile for him 
Julie. I saw that, too. and I was glad 
for his sake, when this opportunity came 
to send him away. I thought you were 
still safe.” 

“Bud, Winthrope 

He raised his hand. 

“He thought that no one knew of his 
love He would have gone without a 
word, he said, but something that hap- 
pened this evening—some unconscious 
gesture of yours——made him realize that 
you cared, too. And so— He threw 
out his hands. “Well, then he told me 
about—your going away with him—’ 

She rose straight in her chair and beat 
with clenched fists on the seat 


“Fool! Fool!” she cried 

“Julie!” 

“Fool! Fool! Fool!’ she repeated 
wildly 


He rose and brought his hands down 
heavily on her shoulders. 

“Stop! Realize that you are speaking 
of a man who would give his life for you. 

She raised her hand to her lip to stop 
its trembling and drew her knees close. 
shuddering 

“What are you, Julie?” he asked won- 
deringly “How can you speak like that 
of the man you love?” 

At that she laughed, a low laugh that 
ended suddenly and mirthlessly. 

“Oh, I don’ know,” she said 
“I don’ know wad I am.” 


wearily. 


HE huddled, shivering, in a corner of 

the long chair, a moth shorn of its 
wings. She drew her hands down her 
white cheeks and looked up at her hus- 
band from dark eyes that fluttered a 
moment, then held steadily to his. 

“Bud I do know thad I don’ love thad 





man,” she said. She reached for his hand 
and drew him down beside her. “Will 
you let me try to tell you aboud id, Win- 
thrope?”’ He sat on the end of her 
long chair, regarding her strangely. In a 
moment she spoke, her eyes only occa- 
sionally touching his face. “You see, 
Winthrope, you are a_so-serious person. 
Every lill’ thing is so real to you, and all 
the big things are so solemn and so sacred 

your work and friends and love. With 
me id is differen’. I take life more light- 
ly—gaily. I thing you do nod_ under- 
stan’, Everyzing is—well, more ligue 
a play. I play ad life and—yes, ad love. 
Love—id is ligue a big bouquet I gather 

here a flowair, there a flowair. I wand 
id to fill my arms, to drown me in its 
sweetness. For one lover I care nothing, 
but for all, I care everything. 1 cannod 
bear thad one man, he should nod love 
me I wand every man to care—and 
especially those who do nod wand _ to. 
Thad is nod very kind—no, but I cannod 
help. I am thad way.” 

She paused, but he only sat regarding 
her strangely. 

And so aboud to-night Fo’ a long 
time | have known he loved me. Still he 
nevair said anyzing and thad was—oh, 


irritating. He did not try to show me 
his love as others do. He tried to hide 
id. He is ligue you aboud such things. 


Yet id always seemed to me that inside 
he was a column of fire, and I was afraid 
and tempted. And I wand’ him to 


‘To-night he was going away fo’ a long 
time. All the evening while he sat there 
opposite to me I felt somezing in him 
drawing me—burning me. He was ligue 
a magnet anda flame. Yet he seemed made 
if stone—and I wand’ him to break. 

‘To-night somezing happen which nev- 
aire happen befo’. Somezing happen to 
me—in here—’ she touched her breast. 
Fo’ a moment I thing I, too, know whad 
love is—his kind of love. 

He took my hand to say good-by and 
I saw his eyes. I seemed to see down in- 
to his heart, how he was struggling, how 
id hurt And suddenly I was sorry fo’ 
him and I would have been glad thad he 
should go away and fo’ged me. And _ be- 
cause I am sorry, I—lI thing fo’ a mo- 
ment thad I love him. I wand to love 
him—-because we are young, because id 
is so beautiful. And I wand—oh, I don 
know—I don’ know. Id is so difficult to 
explain. Perhaps fo’ a minute I really 
did love him; and perhaps id only was 
thad I wand so much thad he should love 
me, thad I had to give a lill’ love my- 
self. I don’ know.” 

She trailed off into silence, making a 
helpless movement with her hands. 

“Everyzing was so. strange when he 
took me in his arms, with his face as 
though paradise had opened fo’ him. 
Somehow it made me feel differen’ from 
myself, nod outside myself looking on as 
1 usually am, bud as if I had evaporated 
and become part of him. 

“So when he said he could nod _ believe 
I love him, thad id was just the weakness 
of a moment—well, I knew thad, yes— 
but I did nod wand to believe id. I wand’ 
him and myself, too, to believe thad I 
loved him. Thad would be such a beauti- 
ful love. And so, to make him believe 
I love him, I tol’ him I would go away 
with him. You see? I should nod have 
done thad. I did nod mean one lill’ word. 
I was sorry as soon as I saw how weak 
and broken id made him, and yet strong 
and happy. ... Thad was when you came 

and ever since I have known I did nod 
care fo’ him—nod at all.” 


H" sat with that strange regard stiffen- 
ing his face until she leaned for- 
ward, frightened, to touch his arm. 

“Winthrope,” she whispered, ‘don’ you 
believe me?” 

He stirred as if awaking, glanced at her 
as though he had just seen her, and stood 
up 

“Ves.” he said, “I believe you.” 

She rose and let her head droop against 
his shoulder 

“IT couldn’ love him, 
cause I love you.” 

He stood looking down at her, not see- 
ing nor feeling her clinging arms. At last 
he took her face between his hands, turned 
it up to his, and shook his head over it 

“You pitiful little thing!” he said. 
“How can you bear to live?” 

She felt the chill of something unknown 
and repelling in him, and stirred uneasily. 

“T don’ understar she faltered. 

Still with her face between his hands 
he spoke softly to himself. 

“Not him—and not me. No one. 
Made for love—and no love there. A 

(Concluded on page 105) 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
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FACE POWDER 
that spreads evenly, 
blends naturally into the 
skin and stays on till you 
wash it off—that is 
Armand Cold Cream 
Powder. 


Armand is the only dry 
face powder with a base of 
delicate cold cream. Try it 
just once! Unless it pleases 
you perfectly you may re- 
turn it and get your money 
back. Buy a box today—it 
is $1, in the little pink-and- 
white hat-box—everywhere. 
For trial send us 1l5c for 
three guest-room boxes of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder, 
Talcum and Vanishing 
Cream. Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Canadian customers should address 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 








| Dull Hair 


The difference between 
beautiful hair and ordinary 
hair is very slight—usually 
something about its shade, a 
little something which 
makes it attractive if present 
lacking. 





or just ordinary if 
Whether your hair is light, me- 
dium or dark, it is only necessary 
to supply this elusive little some- 
thing to make it beautiful. This 
can be done. If your hair is dull 
or lacks lustre—if it is not quite 
as rich in tone as you would like 
to have it—you can easily give tt 
that little something it lacks. No 
ordinary shampoo will do_ this. 
for ordinary shampoos do noth- 


ing but clean the hair. 


Golden Glint 
Shampoo 


is NOT an ordinary shampoo. It 
does more than merely clean. It adds 
beauty—a “tiny tint”—that little some- 
thing which distinguishes really pretty 
hair from that which is dull and 
ordinary. Would you really like t 
have beautiful hair? Just buy a pack- 
age of Golden Glint Shampoo. -*t 
your dealer’s or send 25c direct. 


a i Seattle. 
J. W. Kort Company, 123 Spring St.. 5¢ 
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‘ ” h and the Musée de Faubourg St. Antoine to the Place de la 
Napeee™ ID ) have just closed for Nation (O-7), thence up the Avenue CH WOLEELT c%) 
erence “YN en look in at Magic City Philippe Auguste to the Cemetery of Pére RBOOTERY 
the — iy whast (near the Ecole Lachaise (O-P-5-6), thence, through vari- fen Sealy in Sth 
eke LD it the height of the Eiffel ous streets, to the Parc des Butte s ¢ hau- CHICAGO « PASADENA: SAN FRANCISCO -LOS ANGELES: PARIS 
Tower (C-7 Mounting to its top we mont (N-O-3), thence past the Gare de New York Studios ~Castom Shop -27 West 57th St 
= ad that th e of the church of | al de VEst (L-3) and a wife being kissed good-by 
find t | tructs our view of Nurse at the Gare du Nord (K-3) into the Boule- 
Grace jiorts to drag little Charlotte in vard Rochechouart (J-2). This is Mont- | 
- sea te Tapestry Works (K-11), — martre. The church of the Sacré Caur 4 
2 * iotte being vastly in favor of see- (I-1) at the crest of the butte with the : 
little ¢ ‘1 =» the Jardin des Plantes funicular leading to it and the Moulin de la 
ing the ; Galette at its side, the remains of the 
ali Moulin Rouge in the Place Blanche (H-2) 
SROSSING the Pout d'léna (B-8)—the and, further down the Boulevard de Clic hy, 
+ Statue of Liberty on the Pont de Gre- the Place ¢ lichy (G-2) at present occupied 
ye  (B-10) and the elevated portion otf the with a fiacre and an imbecile cocher who 
Métro on the Pont de Passy (B-9) making — can’t understand plain English, all belong 
feel too m ch at home, and the Pont de to the Quarter as indelibly as the Cemetery 
Pal ae (C being occupied by a _ house- of Montmartre (H-1-2), the Gaumont mov- é 
ag SP ring home a loat of bread—we ing picture palace (G-2), the Grand Guig- 
yonder for a moment what the Trocadéro nol (H-2), the Bal Tabarin (H-2), and 
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the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne just in the Parc Monceau  (D-E-3-4) and the 
time to see Mile. Spinelly pass in her limou- church of St. Augustin (E-3), glance down 
ine (A-5) on her way to the Bois, and — the Boulevard Haussmann to see how bad 
several mannequins being photographed — the fire was at the Printemps (F-G-3), and 
ind flirted with. pull up in front of the Madeleine (F-4-5) 
* Continuing up the Avenue de Malakoff at the correct moment to accept the 
we reach the Porte Maillot (A-4) from cherry cobbler that the garcon at the 
which we go directly to the Place de la Taverne Royale (F-5) is holding out 
Bastille (M-8), raising our lorgnettes on on his tray. The taxi going down | I : 
the way to regard: the Arc de Triomphe the rue Royale is passing Weber's and | ie spirit of youth 
(C-4) and the adjacent excellent hotels, Vaxim’s. We turn off into _the street it > speaks inthese new ¢ 
he Majestic, the Mercédés, the Carlton, the is passing, the rue St. Honoré, and emerge ~ les-reflecting Parisian 
Claridge, the Langham, etc.; President in the Place du Palais Royal (H-6), buy “Mie < 7 . ees IS1al 
Villerand (E-5) quitting the Avenue des something in the Grands Magazins du Hosiery tenden S ClUS1IVE 
Champs Elysées and entering dutifully the Louvre, look fixedly at the Palais Royal WwW iL . te i MODE LS 
lysée Palace, looking neither to his left, (H-I-6), and work laboriously through the 
to be tempted by the Folies Marigny, nor mass of buildings between us and the Place 
to his right, to be tempted into an idle half de la République (M-5), touching at the 
hour by the Alcazar d’Eté, the Ambassa- Place des Vosges (M-7), the Musée Carna- A ar 4£Q 
pio or the Punch and Judy Show; the valet (L-7), the Archives (L-6), the Bourse e; mericas Smartest Shoe House 
Pont Alexandre showing between the Grand (1-4), St. Eustache (J-6) and all the other CHWULFELT CO 
Palais (D-6) and the Petit Palais (KE-6): 1 ints. 
the Palais de Glace (D-5); the fried-potato- From the Place de la République (M-5) 
dealer (E-6) trying to draw trade from the we begin the tour of the Grands Boulevards: 
lardin de Paris (E-6): the Obelisk, the we race by the three men just entering the 
Hotel Crillon, the Statues of the Cities in Place, the group of theaters (L-4), the - 
the Place de la Concorde (F-6) and the Porte St. Martin (L-4), the Porte St, Denis areas, 
Chambre des Députés across the Pont de la (K-4), the Gymnase (J-4), forego a fillet 
Concorde (E-7); the man who feeds the of sole in Marguery’s restaurant next door, , 
sparrows and the kind old lady embroider- note the newsboy (I-4), pass innumerable 
ing in the Jardin des Tuileries as well as shops, theaters, cafés, etc.,  misdirect 
the souvenir shops, hotels (the Continental, two Americans (I-3) to the Folies Bergére 
the Meurice, the Brighton, the Regina) under —(J-3), pass the Opéra (G-H-3-4), stand in 
the arcades along the rue de Rivoli (all in line to ask for mail from the States at the 
F-G-6); the Louvre (G-H-6-7): the @hurch Imerican Express (G-4), pass the Grand 


of St. Germain l’Auxerrois and the Thédtre Hotel and the Café de la Paix (G-4), and 


du Chatelet (1-7); the Place du Chételet, enter the rue de la Paix after having 

the Thédtre Sarah Bernhardt, the Tour St. glanced down the Ave nue de UOpéra to ITS OFF Because ITS OUT 
Jacques (J-7); a peasant on his way to the watch a guide in front of Cook's (H-4) at 

Central Markets (Les Halles) (J-6); dis- work, and a tourist standing in front of 

gruntled tourist leaving the Hoétel de Ville the Thédtre Francais (H-6) deciding that 

(K-7) after having been refused a cutlet: Paris is not what it is cracked up to be. 
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(K-L-7); the Gare de syon (N-9); an t “RING the rue de la Paix, we tine P) 

esthetic soul amazed to find that Paris has Ciro’s (G-4) and the Westminster Hair and Roots 
factories and smoke (O-9); a postman and (G-5) at our right, Harper’s Bazar’s Paris / gage oy oo eae 








































a man looking for possible traces of the Office (G-5) at our leit, and the Place learned to definitely free herself of it 


spot where the Bastille stood in the Place Vendome in front of us, with the Ritz, the — the roots—a secret for which thou- 
de la Bastille (M-8). Rhin, the Vendome, the Mirabeau, and the ~ iam I ye ce Mio ol sips ep. 
Tou hing only the high points in the Lotti hotels, dozens of couturiers, banks, f the razor, which leave the roots to thrive 
Brooklynoid section of Paris, we leap from and _ restaurants facing its column, : and often cause the, hair to grow faster 
| - a } and coarser, you Wi immediately appre- 

the Place de la Bastille through the rue du Ralph Barton. | ~ fate this waperior remeds 
: * ZIP gently lifts out the roots with the 


hairs, and thus destroys the growth 
without electricity. 
Not only removes hair— 
but checks its future growth. 
Rapid, simple to use, fragrant, safe and 
painless, it leaves the skin soft and 
smooth. Guaranteed not to harm even 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE PARIS LETTER 


(Concluded from page 53) 


the most delicate skin. 

Women everywhere are discarding the old 
dangerous methods and are now 
using Zt Avoid imitations 
Three Types of Superfluous Hair. 





















nple, straight, low-girdled afiairs of crépe Evening cloaks of ermine are very smart, ) tor FREE BOO! stale %... 
de Chine or Georgette crépe with long rather silver fox scarves are worn at the races Jf Greatest’ Secret,”” which tells 
Wide sleeves which are often slit on top of | and many cloaks are collared—sometimes i) you, together with free sam 
the arm. ‘To make this sleeve, an oblong bit very lightly—with fur. But the usual inne. Fecsapet a gg gl 
OF — - removed to permit the arm to “crop” of summer furs is markedly below FREE DEMONSTRATION a 
be thrust through the opening, so that the the average. same Gerthe's 
empty lower sleeve falls from the elbow. Short gloves are worn with the new long yer ky Ay _— wee 
ne Oateau neck-line is still favored by close sleeves—the simple three-button va- Antiseptic Tale. Delightfully fragrant, 250 
Patou, who shows also several draped, belt- riety disappearing under the sleeve at the ee Solution +250 

7 5 ent Balm; For the hands and 

a models with long trailing panels on wrist, or short gauntlets decoratively scal- face, softens the skin. Excel- 
ne sides panels which may be lifted if loped, notched or lined, flaring from a <ecellages = sige 

sired and attached to bracelets at the single button. With a frock of reseda ct i Arm Aaa 
ree green crépe de Chine, gloves of thin white lashes and makes 
: Cloaks at Patou’s are straight and glazed kid with short, sharply flaring noe long — . 

ra xe! and made to —— a bit over gauntlets, lined with reseda green kid, are i q At all good stores SS. 
2"Y Closely-titted hips Capes are favored worn. For frocks of tinted organdie are i, or by mai - x 
or evening wraps, capes of gorgeous bro- white kid gloves stitched with silk match- eZ ew 
cade in two colors collared with fur as are ing the organdie in color, and with a short y | Hludlauns _ -° Berthe 
. : the wraps and coats, gauntlet lined with kid of the same tint. | Pe B.D. 

ir few new furs have appeared. In A simple low shoe of black varnished Dept. H.D. 562-Sth Ave. . +” 562 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





The Ideal Liquid Deodorant 
Remedies Excessive Perspiration 
SAMPLE of Massage and 


Za leansi ream 
a guaranteed go contain no bair growing ingredients. 
A Harmless, cannot ir- Pal 
ritate Colorless, con- Name oreeeeerenenee ecnonsesvesereesescensosses 
tains no staining ar- a” tim 





— it would seem that women are leather, rather high on the instep, and pees Row Seat , -* Pleme send your FREE BOOK 

‘tying to dispense with furs. To this end, adorned with an oval buckle or plaque of | . 

vege wD Luci ien Lelong is making jackets cut steel, is worn at the races just now in- | 
cloaks of leather—softest gr ay or red _ stead of the skeleton sandal of last season. 















ar iii aaah. as : ‘ “ - “se r 

— yr glazed red or white kid, which Smart women prefer this or a similar sim- 

a hed in a fantastic design. The ple shoe to those decorated with colored COLORLESS ! tificial colors. At- es ee | 
o . . a. * A " > r e c . y es 

the ing puckers the kid in imitation of kid. Shoes decorated with colored kid are | active e a raiietei- Se coal 


ne stufis which have been so still much worn, however, and will be 
will | Worn for several seasons and which worn at least through the coming season. 
€ worn again next year. van Campen Stewart. 


















































A really pleasant way to 
remove hai r—perfected by 
the makers of Odorono 


_ HE friends of 
Odorono told us 
we had only half 
completed under 
arm daintiness 
when we gave 
them Odorono. “Please, now, 
Ruth Miller,” they 
hundreds, “A pleasant way to 
remove hair; a method as pleas 





wrote by 


: a 
ing for its purpose as ¢ Jdorono! 


This meant it must be dainty, 
pleasant, unquestionably safe and 
effective ; for the removal of hair 
from the underarm, forearm and 
limbs must be done very gently 
as well as very thoroughly. So 
after long experiment the chem 
ists in the Odorono laboratories 
found it—the Odorono Com- 
pany’s Depuilatory. 


And it is dainty; it is pleas 
ant; with its delicate fragrance. 
It is safe; as perfectly so as pure 
soap suds. Effective? Yes! It 
effaces every trace of hair and 
leaves the skin white, soft and 
smooth. 


With the Odorono Company’s 
Depilatory the underarm toilette 
is delightfully completed. Try 
this correct, feminine, pleasant 
way and you need never again 
have to resort to blades or strong 
irritating chemicals. At toilet 
counters everywhere, 75c, or 
sent by mail postpaid. Send for 
a complimentary sample of the 
new “After Cream”—for use 
after the depilatory or after 
Odorono. Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Co., 607-D Blair 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CHhe 
ODO-RO-NO 


(Companys 


o complete the 
underarm toilette 
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solid silver candlesticks $68.50 hello, 
Bob, you old peach Don't forget to kiss 
the bride! 


The real festivities of a wedding start 
about three days before the ceremony, with 
the arrival of the “wedding party,” in which 
party the most responsible position is that 
of best man, Let us suppose that you are 
to be the best man at the Roe-Doe nuptials, 
What are your duties? 

In-the first place, you must prepare your- 
self for the wedding by a course of train- 
ing extending over a month or more 
prior to the actual event. It should be 
your aim to work yourself into such a con- 
dition that you can go for three nights 
without sleep, talk for hours to the most 
impossibly stupid of young women, and 
consume an unending quantity of indigest- 
ible food and stimulants. You are then 
prepared for the bachelor dinner, the bridal 
dinner, the bridesmaids, the wedding, and 
the wedding reception. 





The Arrival of the Best Man 


PON your arrival in the city where the 
wedding is to take place you will be 
met by the bridegroom, who will take you 
to the home of the bride where you are to 


stay. There you are met by the bride's 
father. ‘This is my best man,” says the 
groom. “The best man?” replies her 


father, “Well, may the best man win 
\t once you reply, “Ha! Ha! Ha! He 
then says, “Is this your first visit to Chi 
cago?” to which the correct answer is, “Yes, 
sir, but | hope it isn’t my last 

Ihe bride's mother then appears rhis 
is my best man,” says the groom. “Well, 


ays she, “remember—the best man doesn't 
always win. “Ha! Ha! Ha!” you at 
once reply. “Is this your first visit to 


Chicago?” says she, to which you answer, 
Yes—but | hope it isn’t my last. 

You are then conducted to your room, 
where you are left alone to unpack. Ina 
few minutes the door will open and a small 
boy eniet This is the brother of the bride. 
You smile at him pleasantly and remark, 

Is this your first visit to Chicago? What 
are you doing?” is his answet Unpack- 
ing,’ you reply “What's that?” says he 

\ cutaway,’ you reply. “What’s that? 
says he. \ collar bag.’ “What's that? 
says he. “Another dress shirt.” What s 
that?” says he. “Say, listen,’ you reply, 
don't I hear some one calling you? 
No,” says he, “what's that? “That, 
you reply, with a sigh of relief, “is a razor 
Here—take it and play with it. You can 
then finish unpacking. 


The Bride's Tea 


HE first function of the pre-nuptial fes- 

tivities is generally a tea at the bride's 
home, where the ushers and_ bridesmaids 
meet to become “acquainted. It is your 
duty, as best man, to go to the hotel where 
the ushers are stopping and bring them to 
this tea. Just as you leave on this mission 
the groom will whisper in your ear, “Re- 
member to tell them that her father and 
mother are terribly opposed to drinking in 
any form.” This is an awfully good joke 
on her father and mother. : 

As you step out of the hotel elevator you 
hear at the end of the hall a chorus shout- 
ing, “Mademoiselle from Armentiéres 
parlez vous!’ Those are your ushers 

Opening the door of the room you step 
forward and announce, “Fellows, we have 
got to go to a tea right away. Come on— 
let's go.” At this, ten young men in cut- 
aways will stand up and shout, “Yeaaa—the 
best man—give the best man another!” 
From then on, at twelve minute intervals. 
it is your duty to say, “Fellows, we have 
got to go to a tea right away. Come on 
let’s go.” 

After an hour the telephone will ring. 
It will be the groom. He will say, “Every- 
body is waiting for you and the ushers, 
to which you reply, “We are just leaving.’ 
He then says, “And don't forget to tell 
them what | told you about her father and 
mother.’ 

You then hang up the receiver and say, 
“Fellows, I have a very solemn message 
for you. It’s a message which is of deep 
importance to each one of us. Fellows 
her father and mother object to the use o 
alcohol in any form.” 

rhis statement will be greeted with ap- 
plause and cheers. You will all then put 
on your silk hats and gray gloves, and leave 
the room singing, “Her father and mother 
object to drink—parlez vous.” 

The vea given by the bride's parents is 
generally a small affair to which only the 


| members of the wedding party are invited. 
6 a Ol | When you and the ushers arrive, you will 
{ find the bride, the maid of honor and the 





bridesmaids waiting for you. As you enter 


A NONSENSE BOOK OF 
Stewart’s 


from page 46) 
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the room, make a polite bow to the bride's 
father and mother, and be sure to apologize 
ior your lateness. Nothing so betrays the 
social “oil can” as a failure to make a 
plausible excuse for tardiness. Whenever 
you are late for a party you must always 
have ready some good reason for your 
fault, such as, “Excuse me, Mrs, D—, I'm 
afraid I am a little late, but you see, just 
as I was dressing, a filling dropped out 
of my tooth and I had to have it put back 
in.’ If the host and hostess are well-bred, 
they will probably take you at your word. 
It is “done. 


The Maid of Honor 


you and the ushers will then be intro- 
duced to the bridesmaids and the maid 
of honor, As you meet this latter young 
lady, who is the bride’s older sister and, of 
course, your partner for the remainder of 
the wedding festivities, she will say, *‘The 
best man? Well, they say that the best 
man wins . . . Ha! Ha! Ha!” This 
puts her in class G 6 without further ex- 
amination, and your only hope of prolong- 
ing your life throughout the next two days 
lies in the frequent and periodic administra- 
tion of stimulants. 


The Bachelor Dinner 


‘THAT evening the groom gives for the 

best man and the ushers what is known 
as a “bachelor dinner.” It is his farewell 
to his men friends as he passes out of the 
state of bachelorhood. The formal passing 
out generally occurs toward the end of the 
dlinner, and is a quaint ceremony partici- 
pated in by most of those present. 

It is customary for the best man to wake 
up about noon of the following day. You 
will not have the slightest idea as to where 
you are or how you got there. You will 
be wearing your dress trousers, your stiff- 
bosom dress shirt, black sox and pumps, 
and the coat of your pajamas. In one hand 
you will be clutching a chrysanthemum. 

After a few minutes there will come a 
low moan from the next bed. That is 
usually the groom, also in evening dress 
with the exception that he has tried to put 
on the trousers of your pajamas over his 
dress trousers. You then say, “What hap- 
pened?” to which he replies, “Oh, Judas.” 
You wait several minutes. In the next room 
you hear the sound of a shower-bath and 
some one whistling. The bath stops; the 
whistling continues. The door then opens 
and there enters one of the ushers. He is 
the usher who always “feels great’ the 
next day aiter the bachelor dinner. He 
says to you, “Well, boys, you look all in.” 
You do not reply. He continues, “Gosh, I 
leel fine You make no response. He 
then begins to chuckle, “I don't suppose 
you remember,” he says, “what you said 
to the bride’s mother when I brought you 
home last night.’ You sit quickly up in 
bed. “What did I say?” you ask, “Was I 
tight?" “Were you tight?” he replies, still 
chuckling. Don't you remember what 
you said? And don't you remember trying 
to get the bride's father to slide down the 
banisters with you? Were you tight—Oh, 
my gosh!” He then exits, chuckling. 
Statistics of several important life insurance 
companies show that that type of man 
generally dies a violent death before the 
age of thirty. 


The Rehearsal 


HE rehearsal for the wedding is usually 

held in the church on the afternoon 
preceding the day of the nuptials. The 
ushers, of course, are an hour late, which 
gives the bridegroom ( Bap.) an opportunity 
to meet the minister (Lpis.) and have a 
nice, long chat about religion, while the 
best man (Ath.) talks to the eighty-three 
year old sexton who buried the bride’s 
grandpa and grandma and has “knowed 
little Miss Dorothy come twenty years 
next Michaelmas.” The best man’s offer of 
twenty-five dollars, if the sexton will at 
once bury the maid of honor, is generally 
refused as a matter of courtesy. 


The Bridal Dinner 


N the evening, the parents of the bride 

give the bridal dinner, to which all the 
relatives and close friends of the family are 
invited. Toasts are drunk in orange juice 
and rare old Virginia Dare wine, and much 
good-natured fun is indulged in by all. 
Speeches are usually made by the bride 
and groom, their parents, the best man, 
the maid of honor, the minister and Aunt 
Harriet. 

Just a word about the speeches at a 
bridal dinner. Terrible! 

(Continued on page 105) 






















From Gray Hair and mid- 

dle aged appearance to the 

attractiveness of youth in 
15 minutes. 


Inecto Rapid is the discoy 
of Dr. Emile, Pasteur se 
tute, Paris, and differs from 
all other hair colorings be- 
cause it repigmentizes the 
hair shaft instead of only 
coating the surface. 


It is specifically guaranteed 
to color gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its original 
shade in fifteen minutes. The 
color is absolutely permanent 
and so natural it cannot be 
detected from nature even 
under a microscope. It can- 
not injure the hair or inter- 
fere with growth and is not 
—_ by sunshine, salt wa- 
ter, shampooing, perspiration 
Turkish Baths and yee not 
prevent permanent waving. 

97% of the best European hair 


dressers use it as well as the finest 
American parlors. 


Thousands of women apply it in the 
Privacy of their own homes. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write for particulars with proof and 
our “‘Beauty Analysis Chart,” Form J-8 


INECTO, Inc., 


Laboratories and Demonstration Salon 









33-35 West 46th Street New York,N. Y 
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200 Sheets 100 Envelopes 



























Individualize your sta- 
tionery be different 
while adding a distinc- 
tive touch to your cor- 
respondence with your ; 
name and address neatly 
printed in rich blue on 
200 sheets ard 100 en- 
velopes—all for $1.09 
(west of Denver $1.10) 
— the most unusual 
ever known for 
stationery. 


value 
personal 


Kid finish bond paper— 
Elite style envelopes— 
the newest thing—sheet: 
4x8, envelopes 5%4x4"4 
high — colors: white, 
blue, buff or golden. 


For men also 
same price, same¢ 
grade but with 
Club sh ipe en- 
velopes and sheets 


6% high x 6% 
wide very 
smart 

Specify 


sired 
your name 
address 
Send a 
today. 


Hoosier Paper Co. 
Dept. H. B. 
Marion, Ind. 


Descriplice folder 
on request. 
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BEAUT 


Py bo 
THEIR 


for 


IFUL WOMAN 


Varie Beynon Ray’s Story 
(Concluded from page 102) 
beautiful w nd no God, I pity you - pad a se by hg tag he wont 
Julie, I pits . : ; nis — te Lager a his lips 2 - 
‘Perhaps : ask too much, she said car, whispere the old endearment, -ittle 
sullenly, “1 tell you T don love him —_- 
only you. \s more do you wand? ULIE soon found that she could not 
She went slowly to her chair and live on what he had left; his income 
dropped among Its cushions. Then she had been large, but his fortune was small. 
turned her head away and began to weep Of all the men who, almost before her 
soitly. : ee ae doors were opened to visitors, besieged her 
At first, staring a e Ero sel with their offers, none was so rich or so 
seemed not to hear, and then, with an im- powerful as a Mr. Oliver Langdon, who 
pulse of pity, he followed and bent over later became ambassador to France. Julie 
her a : would have liked to remain a widow for 
“There, Julie, there,” he said, stroking a year in honor of Winthrope’s memory, 
her hair, “Don't think of it any more = ang she even gently argued the point with 
to-night. You are tired. Mr. Langdon; but this seemed to him a 
She felt his softening and crept close. jomantic though creditable point of view, 
“I love you, Winthrope,” she whispered. tq wish so fastidiously to observe the 
As he turned away quickly she caught memory of a man for whom she admitted- 
his hand and laid her cheek against it. ly no longer cared, he himself being the 
“Please don’ be angry with me any great love of her life—two months after 
more,” she said brokenly. “I am so un-  Winthrope’s death! There was never any 
happy. Please—please take me— question of Teague’s being the successful 
He let her creep into his arms and candidate “Teague, young and impecunious. 
stroked her hair softly. ig So Julie married that winter and went 
Don’t cry,” he said, I want to do to Rome, where the festivities natural to 
what will make you happy, I owe vou a 4 wedding, even that of a three months’ 


great deal.” 

“J wand only to be your 
whispered, “and have you to love me. 
Wad is that young man to me? You are 
my gread man—who give me everything R 
el You muz nod led me go—nevair. 


wife,’ she 


Yy INTHROPE HARRIS died that fall 
during his campaign for the Vice- 
Presidency. ‘The young doctor and the 
old who attended him disagreed. ‘Pleuri- 
xy, bordering on pneumonia,” diagnosed 
the younger man. 

The older man put it differently, 

“He is dying because he doesn’t want 
to live”’ he said, ‘that cold wouldn't 
kill a child.” 

And the young doctor left the house 
with the usual impolite retort of youth to 


though professional etiquette pre- 
until the door had 
“Old fogyism! <A 
With the Vice- 
and a charming 
her eyes out for 


old age, 
vented his uttering it 
losed between them. 
broken heart! Stuff! 
Presidency in his hands 
wife like that weeping 
him!” 

Julie moved devotedly about his 
room and Winthrope accepted her 
tions with grateful smiles. 
ieel how a semblance of 
her would please and comfort her. He 
sometimes kissed the little hand that 
stroked his cheek, or held her by his side 
when every one else had left the room. 
Only no caress came from his eyes—no 
deep look or farewell. And at the last, 


sick- 
atten- 

He seemed to 
his old love for 


A NONSENSE BOOK OF 


Donald O g den 


widow, are not looked upon with so aus- 
tere an eye. And there “the enchanting 
Julie” lived the first few gorgeous years of 
her life as the wife of a very notable man 
—a man who at once gave her a social 
position Winthrope could” never have 
achieved. Julie herself soon acquired a 
great reputation as an international beau- 
ty and hostess, and her house, wherever 
it happened to be, was always one of the 
gayest in Europe. 


HEY still tell 
and her South 
ence. A venerable 
man, who lives on 
bequeathed her heirs, 
his race sees it, and at the end he will 
sigh and say, “Oh, bud nevair was she 
‘appy. Ah, no. Thad Yankee, ’e ’av broke 
‘er ‘art. She plonge into thad life to 
fo’'ged id hall. She give ’im de flowair 
ov ’er love and still ’e is nod satisfy. Al- 
ways ‘e wand somezing beyond. Me, 1 
dunno.” 
Yet it is 


the story in his North 
though with a differ- 
and aristocratic French- 
the fortune that Julie 
will tell the tale as 


the mystery of that ‘“some- 
thing beyond’’—something beyond the lip 
love of an empty woman, beyond the de- 
sire to gather a gorgeous bouquet of love, 
and beyond a pretty shower of death-bed 
tears—that gives the story its fascination 
even for the Creole, and it is the only 
thing that makes it worth the telling in 
New England. where Julie’s devotion is 
not the theme of the tale. They do not under- 
stand that kind of love in New England. 


ETIQUETTE 


Stewart’s Article 


(Continued from page 104) 
The Wedding few brief hours which elapse between 
three: forty-five and four o'clock.  Oc- 


N the day of the wedding the ushers 
should arrange to be at the church an 
hour or so in advance of the time set for 


the ceremony. They should be dressed 
cutaways, with ties, gloves and gardenias 


provided by the groom. 

It is the duty of the best man to dress 
the bridegroom for the wedding, As you 
enter his room, you see, lying half-dressed 
on the bed, a pale, wan, emaciated creature, 
who is staring fixedly at the ceiling. It is 
the happy bridegroom. His lips open. He 
speaks feeb ly. ‘What time is it?” he says. 
You reply, “Two: thirty, old man. Time 
to start getting dressed.” “Oh. oh!” savs 
the groom. Ten minutes Pass. “What time 


is it?” says the groom. “Twenty of three,’ 
you reply. “Here’s your shirt.”’ “Oh, oh!” 
says the groom. He takes the shirt and 
tries to put it on, You help him. “Better 
have a little Scotch, old man,” you say. 
“What time is it?” he replies. “Five of 
three,” you say then. “Oh, oh!” savs the 
groom. . 

At three: thirty you and he are dressed 
in cutaways and promptly at three: forty- 
two you arrive at the church. You are 
ushered into a little side room where it is 
your duty to sit with the corpse for the 


Donald Ogden Stex 


tart, the author of our own 


casionally he stirs and a faint spark of life 
seems to struggle in his sunken eyes. His 
lips move feebly. You bend over to catch 


his dying words, ‘“Have—-you—got—the 
ring?” he whispers. “Yes,” you reply. 
“Everything’s fine. You look great, too, 


The sound of the organ reaches 
your ears. The groom groans. ‘Have you 
got the ring?” he says. 

Meanwhile the ushers have been perform- 
ing their duty of showing the invited guests 
to the various pews. <A correctly trained 
usher will always have ready some cheery 
word or sprightly bit of conversation to 
make the guests feel perfectly at home as 
he conducts them to their seats, “It’s a 
nice day, isn't it?” is suggested as a per- 
fectly safe and yet not too unusual topic 
of conversation. This can be varied by 
remarking, “Isn't it a nice day?” or, 


old man.” 


cases, where you do not wish to appear too 
forward, “Is it a nice day, or isn't it?’ 
An usher should also remember that al- 
though he has on a cutaway, he is neither 
a floor-walker nor a bond salesman, and 
remarks such as “Something in a dotted 


Swiss?” or “Third aisle over—second pew 


next the ribbon goods,” are decidedly non 
(Concluded on page 106) 
“Non- 


sense Book of Etiquette,” has fled the too hospitable 


Shores for a visit of a year or so to Paris. Don 
simply had to leave His popularity as an 
after-dinner speaker was ruining his digestion. 
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Annette Kellermann creations. 
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. Makers of cAnnette Kellermann 
' Bathing Suits & Swimming Tights 
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Bust Reducer, Price 


Neck and Chin Reduc 









Philadelphia Representative 
San Francisco Represe ntatiz 


$6.00 


Chin Reducer, as illustrated, $2.50 
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Rubber Garments 


in Spots 


DR. WALTER’S 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


for Men and Women 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue << S 
New Yerk 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) 
(Entrance on 34th St., 






lustrated, 


221 


345 


South 11th 


*> ADELE MILLAR CO., Stockton St. 


St. 


Reduce Your Flesh hae 


wane 
and 
Arms, Legs, Bust, Double Chin, Shaping 
in fact any part or entire body the 
without dieting by wearing Ankles 







Price per pair, as Il- 


Extra High, $9, 00. 
nd ankle measure- 
3rd Door East) ment when ordering. 


MISS MARY KAMMERER, 















Is never straight. Even bobbe 
tiful. <A Garrity wave in any 
dampen the hair with 


Garrity’s Everwave 


and do it up on Garrity’s Silk Hair Wavers 


to i 





hair. 


The Line of Beauty 


beau- 
you 


to be 
days if 


d hair must 
hair will stay 


wave 
for 


soft and flexible— - 
Won't break the 


illow you to lie on them comfortably. 

Just the thing for bobbed hair. 
For sale everywhere. or send to us direct fifty cents for 
bottle of Garrity’s Everwave, forty-five cents for ecard of 
Garrity’s large size Silk Hair Wavers. A_ book, ‘Hair 
Secrets’? Free. Remember, Garrity’s Waver will never break 


your hair. 


"LM. GARRITY we 
31 BEproro Sr, E 
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This is Model 


The other styles are 


No. 2 with V neck 


equally effective 





TRADE MARK sail 

_ 
Shirt 
The smartest, most 
fortable, and most 
priate shirt for and 
tailored wear with skirt or 
knickers. Has many ex 
clusive new features and 
comes in all suitable silk 
and cotton fabrics of qual 


ity. On sale in good stores 
and shops. 


com 
appro 


sports 


Iorit ti da fur d 
iStrating and descr 
ng the four “Knicker 

sport ” 


PORTER BROTHERS, In 
New York 


150 Madison Avenue 
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I) Maternity Corsets 


Lane Bryant is the 
largest house in the world 
selling Maternity Apparel 
daily to thousands of ex- 
pectant mothers. 


The famous Lane Bry- 
ant Corset is the perfect- 
ed product of 20 years of 
| experience. It is the best 
corset in the world. Made 
in our workrooms. 


3.95 6.95 to 14.50 


If unable to call. write Dept. 
K-2 for Free Style Book. 


Lane Bryant 


26 W. 39th—21 W. 38th 
New York 


























Chicago Detroit 
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PERSONALITY a 


F reé d ef l i ai d F an 


(Concluded 


(the il- 
Soudei- 
whose novel 


pictorial art of Nicholas Remisofi 
lustrator of this article) and Serge 
kine, the interesting painters 
scenic creations have fascinated French, 
English and American critics. The artists 
were honored with a special exhibition of 
their works in Paris and in New York. 
Remisoff and Soudeikine achieve their re- 
sults with bizarre simplicity They paint 
sentimental trees, drunken houses and im- 
passioned walls. Their idea is that the 
setting should have the mood of the play 
With the new numbers at the Century 
are included some of the favorites of the 
initial bill, repeated at the demand of en- 
thusiastic patrons, such as “The Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers “Katinka,” a di 
vertissement picturing an advanced Rus- 
sian flapper of the ‘sixties who scandalizes 
her parents by announcing that she is to 
marry an officer the while her tireless feet 
trip that shameless dance, the polka; an 
exquisite pastoral Souvenir of the Far 
Past in which an old lady and an 
entleman, stirred by what M. Balieff calls 
ze month of Mai,’ sing of their lost 
youth and endeavor to coax it back again 
the gipsy carnival, “A Night at Yard's 
Moscow 1840,” in which the whole com- 
pany sings and dances with remarkable 
spirit and abandon; and Tchekofi's short 
satire, “The Sudden Death of a Horse,” o1 
The Greatness of the Russian Soul, 
rather 


[* is 
ican audience 


cal comedy staple, 


old 


difficult to picture an Amer- 
going mad over that musi- 
the time-honored march 
of wooden soldiers, But that is what hap 
pens at each performance of the “Chauve 
Souris The number is accompanied by 
an air of perturbing simplicity. You note 
it in the overture; you remain after the 
performance is over to hear it again. It 
reminds you of that first pleasing piece the 
music teacher gave as a reward for strug 
gling to master the scale of C Major 
Doubtless it was the composer’s intention 
to accomplish just that. At any rate it 
penetrates to the limbo of the subconscious, 
stirring vague memories. of building 
blocks, toy soldiers, high they 
made children seem very small, and un- 
pleasant grown-ups who dragged one ofl 
from the really important things to such 
atrocities as soap and water, supper and 
bed The music carries you down the cot 
ridors of the past and in you set 
yout forgotten toys alive before you, 
marchimg with excellent wooden regularity 
The drummer is an indescribable triumph 
of illusion, 


rooms so 


a moment 
own 


A 


NONSENSE BOOK OF 


la RUSSE 


, 
ny Hatton’s Article 
from page 39) 
Quite as unforgetable is the father, acted 
by M. Dalmatoff, in “Katinka.” He is 


garbed in a blue blouse that cascades over 
a redundant figure to Russian trousers and 
boots. His bronze countenance, shining as 
if buttered, is roundly framed in a roll of 
henna-colored hair and beard. He sits on 
a piano stool on which he spins back and 


forth as he is perturbed by the naughty 
Katinka in her sprightly demonstration of 
the polka. The lyrics accompanying all 


Katinka and 
with a comic 
through the 


this are taken up in turn by 
her shocked parents and sung 
understanding which bursts 
walls of mere language. 


number, perhaps, reveals most 
character and personality of 
the company. The women are seated on a 
row of benches, the men standing behind 
them. The gipsies sing quietly at first, the 
refrain becoming more and more impas- 
sioned until the woman at the end of the 
line is carried by the growing feeling into 
i spirited dance, There is a subtle synco- 
pation in the music which suggests the 
\fro-American “Blues. The haunting 
quality of the melody, the beauty of the 
blended male and female voices, the rising 
heat of passion as the singing grows in 
volume, and the surprise of the involuntary 
dance all combine to lay tremendous hold 
on the audience. One wishes that the song 
would continue all night. 

Ichekoff's sketch, “The Sudden Death 
of a Horse,” has, perhaps, a more limited 
ippeal than the majority of the items in 
the entertainment, but to those who are 
at all familiar with recent Russian litera- 
ture the satire involved is delicious. — ; 
young man is running away with the wile 
of a count. The elopers hail a cab and 
start for the railroad station. The horse 
finally collapses under the desperate effort 
to achieve speed before the pursuing count 
and dies in the harness. The count catches 


HE gipsy 
fully the 


up with the runaways and offers the driver 
a hundred rubles to pay him for the loss 
of the horse But the cabby, with a 
flourish, spurns the reward, saying he is 


happy to sacrifice his horse that virtue may 


triumph. Through this little play Tche- 
koif strikes at his predecessors who have 
heen given to underscoring the nobility of 


the Russian peasant. 

M. Balieffi and his fellow-artists really 
ire doing more than provide New York 
with the season's most delectable diversion. 
They are the happiest sort of ambassadors, 
bringing to life a new feeling towards 
Russia. 


ETIQUETTE 


Donald Ovden Stewart’s Ariteli 
(Concluded from page 105) 

au jait. \iter the Scotch mist left by the passing 

The first two pews on each side of the ushers has cleared, there come the brides- 
center aisle are always reserved for mem- maids, the maid of honor, and then, leaning 
bers of the immediate family, but it is a on her father’s arm (unless, of course, het 
firmly established custom that the ushers father is dead), the bride. 
shall seat in these “family pews” at least In the meantime, the bridegroom has 
three people with whom the family are — been carried in by the best man and awaits 
barely on speaking terms. This slight error the procession at the foot of the aisle, which 
always causes Aunt Nellie and Uncle Fred is usually four hundred and forty yards 
to sit in the gallery with the family cook. long. The ushers and bridesmaids step 

With the arrival of the bride, the signal awkwardly to one side; the groom advances 
is given to the organist to start the wed- and a hush falls over the congregation 
ding march, usually either Mendelssohn's which is the signal for the bride's little 
or Wagner's. About this time the mother niece to ask loudly, “What's that funny 
of the bride generally discovers that the looking man going to do, Aunt Dotty?” 
third candle from the leit on the rear altar rhen follows the religious ceremony. 
has not been lighted, which causes a delay Immediately after the church service, a re- 
ef some fifteen minutes during which time ception is held at the bride’s home, where 
the organist improvises one hundred and — retreshments are served and two hundred 
seventy-three variations on the opening and forty-two invited guests make the same 
strains of the march. joke about kissing the bride. At the re- 

Finally all is adjusted and the procession ception it is customary for the ushers and 
starts down the aisle led by the ushers the best man to crawl off in separate corners 
swaying slowly side by side. It is always nd die 
customary for three or four of the eight The wedding “festivities” are generally 
ushers to have absolutely no conception of concluded with the disappearance of the 
time or rhythm, which adds a quaint touch bride, the bridegroom, one of the uninvited 
of uncertainty and often a little humor to guests and four of the most valuable 
the performance presents 

Ralph Barton, whose map Paris and illustrations 


for Don Stewart's 


amusing 


nonsense brighten the 


foregoing pages, has a surprise extraordinary in store 


for youin August. It’s a secret. 
contributors to Harper’s Bazar. 


caricatures of all the 


Don’t tell! A page of 


HARPER JAZAR 


— 





Clark’s Cruises by Can. Pac, Steamer 
5 


CLARK’S 3rd CRUISE, JAN. 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 


By the esse, Ch: artered 
Superb Can. Pac. S$. §. 


“Empress of F rance’olit, 


A floating palace for the whole 
trip. Route: New York, Pana- 


ma, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
14 days in Japan, China, Ma- 
nila, Java, Singapore, Bur- 
mah, Option of 19 days in 


India, Ceylon, 4 days in Cairo, 
Naples, Havre, Southampton; 
[stop overs] Quebec Ry. to 
Montreal and New York. 


4 MONTHS $1,000 


Including Hotels, Drives, 
Guides, Fees, etc. 


AND 
UP 


CLARK’S 19th CRUISE, FEB. 3,1923 


rae MEDITERRANEAN 


By Specially Chartered, 
Sumptuous S. S. 


“EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 


oil burner, 25,000 gross tons; 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and 

up; 19 days in Egypt and Pal- 

estine; Spain, Italy, Greece, 

etc. 

EUROPE — Passion Play 
Tours, $500 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building New York 








Destroys and— 
Prevents all Odor 
of Perspiration 


OWEVER often you may 
bathe, perspiration begins 
forming immediately. 50 is it 


unnatural that even the daintiest 
women may—without her 
knowledge—become guilty o 
perspiration ? 


A little Denneys Magic, applied 
wherever perspiration gathers, 1- 
sures daintiness for hours. The 


effect of Denneys Magic is M- 
stantaneous and lasting—inspiring 
the user with added confidence m 
any company. It cannot harm tl 
tenderest skin, or damage te 





finest fabric. 
If your dealer can't supply you, 


us 25c 


DENNEY & DENNEY 
of Philadelphia 


j 
send 


for a full-size jar 
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The fascinauon of the 
/magined World. 









































THAT entrancing figures come crowd- 
ing forward when we think of the 
world of imagination! 
Ivanhoe, Fean Valjean, Macheth, Becky 
Sharp, Robinson Crusoe, David Copperfield, 
d’ Artagnan, Tom Fones, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, Maggie Tulliver—what a . Z 
vast and varied company! N 
Many of that company are more real 
than the actual personages of history — \y 
than dusty kings, fusty generals, dull states- 

















men, stupid soldiers of fortune. \ 
Why? 
| Because the imagination of the story-teller \ 
) has seen into life, got hold of its essence, { 
} created human beings who not only inter- I 


pret past ages and all time, but illumine 
our own lives now. | 
| That is the reason for the eternal fascina- ; 
\ tion of good fiction, It broadens the hori- 
zon. It widens the sympathies. It opens 
the doors of time and space into lives and 
experiences otherwise closed to us. But 
above all it helps us to understand our- 
selv es. 





And that is why you see the executive as 
well as the mechanic, the banker as well as 
the ranchman and the miner, the club- 
: woman as well as the rancher’s wife, read- 











ing fiction. 


| These authors write for Cosmopolitan 





’ Troin S. Cobb eter B. Kyne 
i Basil King Rita Weiman 
|\ Robert Hichens P. G. Wodehouse 








| 
| H.C. Witwer Mary Roberts Rinchart 
Vi] Fannie Hurst Meredith Nicholson 
| Ring Lardner Gouverneur Morris 
| W. Somerset Maugham George Ade 
fi James Oliver Curwood Arnold Bennett 
i Montague Glass Stephen Vincent Benet 
¥. Blasco lhanez Rex Beach 





a 
SS oe 


aera 


smopolitan 


America’s Greatest Maga=ine 
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We are manufacturers of about 20,000 
articles, including Valves, Pipe Fittings 
and Steam Specialties made of brass, 
iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, 
in all sizes, for all pressures, and all 
purposes; Sanitary Equipment for 
buildings of all kinds and sizes; and 
are distributors through the trade, 
of pipe heating and plumbing materials. 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR OFFICE* TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.., 
VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS 


* ABERDEEN, 5S. D 
ABERDEEN. WASH 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 
*CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
*DENVER. COLO 
DES MOINES. IOWA 
DETROIT, MICH 
OULUTH. MINN 
*ERIE. PA 
*EVANSVILLE, IND 
FARGO. N.D 

* FRESNO. CAL 

"FT. WAYNE, IND. 
*GALESBURG, ILL. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
GREAT FALLS. MONT 
HARLEM, N.Y 
HARTFORD, CONN 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


JOPLIN. MO 


*ATLANTIC CITY. N. J 
AURORA, ILL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
*ZILLINGS. MONT. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
BOSTON, MASS 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
BROOKLYN. N.Y 
BUFFALO. N.Y 
*CAMDEN. N. J 
*CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 
- CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
SHICAGO, ILL 


LIMA, OHIO 
LINCOLN, NEB 


LOS ANGELES. CAL 
LOWELL. MASS 


MADISON. WIS 


MOBILE. ALA 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST NEW YORK 
30! BRANNAN &ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
LITTLE ROCK. ARK 


MANKATO, MINN. 
MEMPHIS. TENN 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


MUSKOGEE. OKLA 
“NASH VILLE, TENN 


ZS 





23W.441THST.ano22W.45THST..NEW YORK 
1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 


WORKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 


(HEAD OFFICE ANDO WORKS) CALGARY, HALIFAX HAMILTON, 
LONDON. OTTAWA, REGINA. TORONTO. VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG 


*EDMONTON “QUEBEC SHERBROOKE ST, JOHN. *VICTORIA, *SYONEY.N.S.W. *LeEeos 


To which the public is cordiall 
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RELIABLE SANITATION 


Depends upon Uniform Quality in All Details 


ONSIDERING its importance 

and the long and constant service 

expected of it, sanitation equipment 
seldom is chosen with the vigilance it 
deserves. 


The white beauty of the fixtures alone is 
often accepted as the symbol of all that the 
complete sanitation system is intended to be. 


But the fixtures depend for their utility 
upon numerous other features — faucets, 
drainage attachments, valves, pipelines, 
fittings and kindred factors — all of which 
must be properly designed, manufactured 
and related before the desired efficiency is 
obtained. 


So reliable sanitation is a matter of thor- 
oughness — of uniform quality in all 
details — and upon this fact is founded the 
service behind Crane sanitation products. 


CRANE 
SERVICE 


provides sanitation fixtures of broad variety, 
advanced design and superb quality, and 
then insures their lasting serviceability by 
supplying all incidental fittings and pipe- 
line equipment on the same quality basis. 
This service completely embraces the sani- 
tation requirements of bathroom, kitchen, 
pantry and laundry. 


Going further, Crane Service carries this 
thorough co-operation to you through an 
extensive system of Exhibit Rooms, 
Branches and Offices, at any one of which 
you can select the full and precise equip- 
ment you desire. 


"NEW HAVEN. CONN 
*NEW LONDON, CONN 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
NEWARK, N. J 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
"NORFOLK, VA 
OAKLAND. CAL. 
OGOEN. UTAH 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
OSHKOSH, Wis. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
"PHOENIX. ARIZ 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 
PORTLAND, ME 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CHICAGO 


SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


ty invited 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


ARPER'S 


“PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
READING, PA 

RENO. NEV. 
ROCHESTER. N.Y 
ROCKFORD. ILL 
SACRAMENTO. CAL 
SAGINAW. MICH, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
SAN JOSE, CAL 

SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH 
"SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
SAVANNAH, GA 
SEATTLE, WASH 
*SHREVEPORT. LA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
*SOUTH BEND, IND 

*# SPRINGFIELD. ILL 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS 


CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON. E.!. ENG. 
* BIRMINGHAM 
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Crane Service also covers 
complete Plumbing and 
Heating requirements 


SPOKANE. WASH. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
*ST. JOSEPH. MO. 
ST. LOUIS. MO 

ST. PAUL. MINN. 
SYRACUSE. N.Y. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
TERRE HAUTE. IND. 
*TOPEKA, KAN 
TULSA. OKLA, 
FUTICA. N.Y. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
*WATERBURY. CONN. 
WATERTOWN, S, D. 
WICHITA, KAN 
*WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
WINONA, MINN. 
*WORCESTER, MASS. 


* 


* MANCHESTER, 


*GLASGOW "CARDIFF 
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Cary Cap | 
THe CAREY PRINT!" 


New Y 


Inc 


PY 











